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CALHOUN’S SPEECH AGAINST THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


(SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, JAN. 4, 1848.) 


Tue Whig Party hold at present a bet- 
ter position than they have ever held; and 
for the following reasons :— 

They occupy, as a party, a ground per- 
fectly defensible by the usual arguments 
of morality, such as are common to all 
nations ang ages : 

They argue, also, from the Constitution 
itself, and from the Declaration of Equality 
and Liberty : 

They are in the van of progress, while 
the opposite party are fallmg back upon 
the barbarous and exploded notions of 
antiquity : 

They defend our own rights and liber- 
ties, in defending those of a neighbor : 

They endeavor to legislate for the future 
as well as for the present, and foresee dan- 
gers which threaten the existence of our 
free institutions : . 

They have predicted successfully the 
consequences of the policy pursued by the 
opposite party; their predictions being 
also fairly recorded. 

The first of these enumerated advanta- 
ges of the Whig Party, in its present posi- 
tion, need not be dwelt upon in this article. 
They have opposed. the whole policy of the 
Administration, from the annexation of the 
war down to the present time. The Whigs 








opposed the annexation of Texas because 
of the difficulties it was to bring with it. 
When those difficulties were realized, they 
opposed the policy which aggravated them ; 
and always upon moral and constitutional 
grounds. First, on the common instinct 
and prejudice against inhumanities and 
wrongs of every description ; and second, 
because it is their settled conviction that 
free institutions cannot be maintained by 
any but a just and equitable policy. They 
believe, with certain politicians, that “ sue- 
cess is the test of merit,” and that this 
nation will have success in proportion to 
its deserts. The success of our armies in 
Mexico has proved that our “ merit” in 
military and other rs is greatly supe- 
rior to that of the icans ; but justice, 
and not military prOwess only, is the safe- 
guard of the nation. Posterity, reading 
on the one page the history of our wars, 
will exclaim, ‘Providence is always on 
the side of courage and discipline ; it favors 
the strongest battalion :” and on the other, 
reading of the decline of liberty and the 
increase of private and public corruption, 
it will add, “‘ Providence is also on the 
side of order and equity; it favors the 
strong constitution, and deserts the uncer- 
tain and the corrupt.” The Americans 
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are a warlike people, and know how to 
join action with obedience. Where the 
aim and purpose of a discipline is clear to 
every man, they organize themselves and 
pursue the common purpose with the 
greatest energy: be their aim political or 
military, organization is their forte, and 
success follows them. But, on the other 
hand, separate the American from his 
laws, his religion, and his Constitution, and 
who more harsh and inexorable ; his 
native energy, converted into a destroy- 
ing power, directed against humanity, 
makes him the most irresistible of pirates 
and the most unscrupulous of oppressors. 
He is the only man that dares, in defiance of 
all the world, proclaim doctrines peculiarly 
harsh and aggressive, and with his 
native insolence mock Heaven itself, claim 
evil for his good, and instinct for his god. 
Constitutions of the most severe and con- 
servative character are therefore necessary 
to the American, not only in military but 
in civil and religious matters ; his freedom 
is conditional, and requires heavy barriers 
and severe laws; as the force of the im- 
petuous tide that moves in his veins, so 
must be the laws that restrain it: con- 
scious of this, he is a lover of law, an 
organizer, and takes a pride in obeying 
laws of his own enactment. 

Fearful of nothing but the excess of 
his own passions, he is a respecter of 
sincere opinion, and the consent of great 
minds ; he listens to antiquity, and vener- 
ates the voice of and of wisdom. 
His favorite characters are those States- 
men, who have risen by the force of 
a real, God-given energy, to be the re- 

itories, or the sources, of true opinion. 

e never inquires about their birth, or 
their office, but only of their ability and 
native grandeur of character he does 
not worship them, he. only respects them 
for what they can do and say: and they, 
on their part, when they speak, address, 
not the ions nor the ignorance, but 
the courage, the knowledge, and reason 
of their hearers. When they rise to speak, 
they consider in their minds that they are 

ing free citizens, who know and can 
judge their sentiments, however heroic, 
and never appeal to the meanness, the 
conceit or the avarice of a rabble which 
they despise. 
Nor, in another particular, are we, the 
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American people, inferior to any nation 
that has ever existed, in referring the prin- 
ciples of our laws and social rights for 
their validity back to the common con- 
science and common reason of humanity, 
to that law which the Creator has planted 
in the hearts of all men. Itis in this orig- 
inal law that we have based our free insti- 
tutions. We refer back for the grounds 
of the Constitution—or rather for those 
rights about which it is erected as a 
convenient barrier—to the sovereignty of 
Reason, or as we are accustomed to name 
it, the sovereignty of the People. We, the 
whole people, minority and majority, sus- 
tain the government. It protects us all, 
legislates for us all, and represents us all. 
Our only differences are on questions of 
opinion, as to what men shall be chosen, 
and what measures be pursued—who can 
best represent the whole, and what are the 
best modes of benefitting the whole. 
Hence, under the Constitution, and expect- 
ed by it, parties arise, sustaining opposite 
men and measures,—each party esteeming 
its own measures the best for the good of 
both: the choice is thrown, by our funda- 
mental laws, upon the vote of a majority. 

Such at least is the ideal system of our 
government; but the organization of this 
system, from various causes, some inhe- 
rent in our common nature, and some acci- 
dental and temporary, is imperfect. At 
this very moment, a party in power have 
formed within themselves another party, 
which is rapidly corrupting the whole body 
in which it formed : this inner party, being 
opposed, not to certain measures of their 
opposites, but to the spirit of the funda- 
mental Jaws, their men and measures are 
alike inimical to the fundamental law, given 
by the Deelaration of Rights and the Con- 
stitution of the Union, under which all 
parties are supposed to exist. 

The intentions and principles of this 
party within a‘ party—of this rotten core 
—are sufficiently well known, and have 
been sufficiently explained by the journals 
of the Whig Party. That party, ac we 
have already said, occupies a superior posi- 
tion, as the defender not only of the Con- 
stitution, but of the principles of popular 
liberty, and of all law and organization 
whatsoever. 

If ever the consent of great minds should 
be permitted to sway us in a question of 
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a purely moral nature, such as that of the 
right or wrong of the measures proposed 
by the Administration, then was there 
never any period when it should have more 
force than at the present moment. 
opinions and ‘arguments of Clay, Gallatin, 
Webster, Calhoun, and others,—men of 
the first mark,-—always valuable, is now 
of the utmost importance to the cause 
of right and of good policy ; for this 
nation is now about resolving whether 
to adhere to the original grounds of the 
Constitution, or whether to commence a new 
epoch in its history, by subverting those 
grounds and reducing it to a mere tempo- 
rary and politic formula, to be changed, 
wrested and distorted at pleasure, to serve 
the avarice or the ambition of a dominant 
party. The people of the Union are about 
to resolve whether they will admit into 
their fundamental law the fatal precedent 
of conquest, by which all the nations of 
antiquity were corrupted, ruined, and 
extinguished ; a doctrine which includes 
and sanctions every form and degree of 
despotism, and which is of so evil a nature, 
it not only renders the peace of the world 
generally insecure, but insinuates itself 
into every part of life, produces a corrupt 
and tumultuous society, and is in turn 
produced by a dishonest and vicious life in 
the people themselves. 

It is yet to be seen whether the public 
opinion of this nation is so far fallen as no 
longer to be called the voice of God; for 
we know well that then only is the voice 
of the people the voice of God, when it 
declares and enforces the laws of God ; 
not as the executioner declares them, or 
as the villain who destroys another villain, 
or as the vicious who are strong become 
instruments of vengeance on the vicious 
who are weak; but as declaring their 
adherence to those broad and universal 
principles of humanity and equity, which, if 
anything human is divine, are the divinest 
of human things. 

At separate times and with unlike argu- 
ments, our most eminent citizens have ar- 
gued against the scheme of conquest sup- 
ported by the party in power. The argu- 
ments of Mr. Calhoun are directed against 
the policy of the design. He predicts 
from its adoption the ruin of our present 
institutions. He advocates the withdraw- 
al of our troops and the occupation of a 
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defensive line upon a boundary to be de- 
termined by ourselves. He protests against 
the idea of extending the Union to include 
the wretched and barbarous Mexicans. 
He affirms that they are incapable of lib- 
erty, and cannot be organized like educated 
and disciplined white men. He contends 
farther against extending the power of the 
Executive, and predicts that the Union will 
not endure if the system of conquest is 
carried out. Mr. Calhoun does not indeed 
attempt to show, that a nation which vio- 
lates first principles cannot endure, or be 
endured, o1, that it follows of necessity 
that if a people disregards the rights and 
liberties of another people, it spurns down 
the sole barrier it has against internal 
oppression and anarchy; but looking at 
the question rather in a scientific and bis- 
torical light, he predicts a disarrangement 
of the system of: the Union, either by the 
introduction of uncongenial powers, should 
new States be erected in Mexico, or by the 
overbalance of the Executive power in the 
nation as it now stands, by the additions of 
conquered military dependencies and the 
patronage and power of a great army. 
To understand him better, let us for a 
moment contemplate our position. 

Hurried on by a false enthusiasm, and 
the instigation of the contrivers of the 
war, who have turned every accident to 
their own advantage, to delude and excite 
the ignorant, and to astonish and disheart- 
en the good, we have reached a point from 
which it is equally difficult to advance or 
to recede. Our forces oceupy the forts 
and cities of Mexico. We have broken 
both the military and the civil arm of our 
neighbor, and annihilated the little that 
remained to her of a regular government. 
The poor and half savage inhabitants, a 
corrupt, feeble people, «weak in intellect 
and weak in courage, cannot organize them- 
selves for any effectual resistance. 

The question now arises, what shall be 
done with Mexico? and to this, in answer, 
three distinct plans are offered. 

The first is, to persevere in conquering 
and subduing, until the whole people are 
in our hands, and at our mercy; to re~ 
duce them to the condition of vassals, and 
then offer them the liberty of forming 
States to be finally taken into the Union. 

The second proposition is, to fix upon a 
new boundary, to be determined by our- 
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selves ; to withdraw the troops from’ Mex- 
ico and to occupy that line, until such time 
as a peace can be established. 

The third is, to retire behind the old 
boundary, giving up northern California 
and all the territory offered to be ceded to 
us by the Mexican commissioners, main- 
taining only such military posts as may de- 
fend us against marauders and guerilleros. 

Mr. Calhoun does not allude to this 
third proposition. It is entertained by 
those only who reason against the acquisi- 
tion of new territory upon abstract prin- 
ciples, who do not believe in the ability of 
the Union to maintain itself over a territo- 
ry much larger than that which it holds at 
present. And yet it is hard to perceive 
any reason why an hundred States such as 
Ohio, or Massachusetts, should not hold 
together as well as thirteen, or twenty- 
five. The solidity of the Union depends 
upon the unanimity of the States which 
compose it ; and that unanimity is main- 
tained by likeness of character. Likeness 
of character will make all alike and har- 
monious ; and were the whole continent 
oceupied by the original race of the old 
Colonies, it could not but be one vast 
Union. We dare not, therefore, oppose 
the extension of the territory of this na- 
tion by every just means, for it is our de- 
sire to see it grow in numbers and in pow- 
er to the utmost that the bounds of nature 


) -—~will allow. The nation may as lawfully 


desire to extend its limits as the citizen his 
private bounds ; nor can any objection be 
urged against the one, not valid against the 
other. The nations of the world are a 
community of nations. They have their 
properties, as individuals have theirs. The 
boundaries of these properties may be ex- 
tended by all lawful means; and if one 
nation is able to occupy more than anoth- 
er, none need complain. What is theirs, 
is theirs. . Nor was it ever doubted that 
one nation could purchase territory of 
‘another. Purchase implies property—all 
the conditions of ‘“ yours and mine ”—just 
as in private bargains. If one nation at- 
tempts to wrest land from another, resist- 
ance is a matter of course, and justified in 
all histories. A nation is treated by ail 
historians, but especially by the sacred 
chroniclers, as if it were an individual, 
with but one head and one heart, doing 
right, or doing wrong, misled by passion, 





or subject to good advice and abiding by 
ajust conduct. Israel, Egypt, Rome, ‘l'yre, 
England, France—these names have an 
individual character, as of moral beings, 
capable of right and wrong. The nations 
are land-owners—possessors of the soil 
of the globe, each with its boundaries and 
rights ; and whichever of them dares for- 
get its character as a moral agent, becomes 
the enemy of the rest. The Law of Na- 
tions is the equity used in the fraternity of 
nations ; it differs not from the fundamen- 
tal equity of society. Its first principles 
are, liberty and equality ; all the nations 
that enter into its League are free nations, 
holding, as such, equal rights before the 
law, and entitled to an equal representation 
in a court of International Law, were such 
a court to be established. This law arose 
from the contemplation of rights between 
individuals, in free States. Despotical 
States neither originated, nor do they 
abide by it. Witness the division of Po- 
land, and the ravages committed by Alge- 
rine and Turkish despots: it was impossi- 
ble for these States to originate Interna- 
tional Law, right and wrong with them 
being determined by the event, or rather, 
not inquired about. In this knowledge of 
right and wrong, of mine and thine, or in 
other words, of the conditions of liberty 
and equality, the basis of common and in- 
ternational law, the fathers wished to form 
the Constitution, and not in the vague 
idea that the Union would last so long as 
the territory of the States was kept with- 
in certain limits. 

Even now, then, it is a consolation to 
know, that while a vestige of a govern- 
ment remains in Mexico, a peace may be 
concluded, such as shall not violate the 
laws of nations, or the principles of equal- 
ity and liberty. We have not yet set 
the seal of the nation to any violation 
of the fundamental law of the nation ; 
the grounds of the Constitution are not 
yet destroyed by any deliberate act of 
the whoie people; and if an unhappy 
necessity shall compel us to occupy the 
territory originally offered us by Mexico, 
through her commissioners, we have still 
left the miserable pretext of indemnity 
and purchase, to save the honor of our 
principles. 

Ov credit is not wholly lost. We have 
inflicted a dreadful wound upon our weak 
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neighbor, but we have so far recovered a 
just temper of mind, as to refrain from 
trampling upon an injured and broken- 
spirited people, or from insulting them and 
the world with offers of liberty and the 
extension of free institutions. As we have 
been unjust and violent, even for that very 
reason we may be the more magnanimous. 

The most judicious have inclined, how- 
ever, to think that we have no pros- 
pect of a present peace with Mexico ; 
that a change of rulers will be necessary 
to secure one. They, therefore, occupy 
themselves with discussing the alternatives 
of the entire conquest and occupation of 
Mexico, or the occupation of a defensive 
line, to be assumed by us as a line of 
division. 

It is in favor of a defensive line, to be 
fixed by ourselves, that the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina has taken his 
stand, in a speech not unworthy of him- 
self, or of his reputation: as the occasion, 
so was the argument; grand, weighty, 
momentous, and developing the very heart 
and substance of that system which he 
has formed to himself, out of the 5 ew 
and private experience of his life. Versed 
equally in the real and the written history 
of nations, and observing in their rise and 
decline, the action of irresistible cireum- 
‘stances, he predicts boldly, that as States 
have hitherto fallen, so they must continue 
to fall, through a neglect of the policy to 
which they owed their rise. The Senator 
‘is no fatalist, no predestinarian ; his faith 
in cause and effect is absolute. It is evi- 
dent to him, that the moral diseases of 
states are no less real or fatal than those of 
the body; that a nation which deserts its 
ys gr policy rushes to as certain decay 
and disorganization as a man who deserts 
his first principles. 


“ Mr. President, there are some propositions 


too clear for argument, and before sucha body | 


as the Senate, I should consider it a loss of 
time to undertake to prove that to incorporate 
Mexico would be hostile to, and in conflict with 
our free popular institutions, and in the end 
subversive of them. 

. Sir, he who knows the American Consti- 
tution well—he who has daily studied its char- 
acter—he who has looked at history, and 
knows what has been the effect of conquests 
on free states invariably, will require no proof 
at my hands to show that it would be entirely 





hostile to the institutions of the country, to 





hold Mexico as a province. There is not an 
example on record of any free state even 
having attempted the conquest of any territory 
approaching the extent of Mexico without dis- 
astrous consequences. The free nations 
conquered have in time conquered the conquer- 
ors. That will be our case, sir. The conquest 
of Mexico would add so vast an amount to the 
patronage of this government, that it would 


‘absorb the whole power of the States of the 


Union. This Union would become imperial, 
and the States mere subordinate corporations. 

“* But the evil will not end there. The pro- 
cess will go on. ‘The same process by which 
the power would be transferred from the States 
to the Union, will transfer the whole from this 
department of the government (I speak of the 
legislature) to the Executive. All the added 
power and added patronage which conquest 
will create, will pass to the Executive. In the 
end you put in the hands of the Executive the 
power of conquering you. You give to it, sir, 
such splendor, such means, that the principle of 
proscription which unfortunately prevails in our 
country will be greater at every presidential 
election than our institutions can possibly en- 
dure. The end of it will be, that that branch 
of the government will become all-powerful, and 
the result is inevitable—anarchy and despotism. 
It is as certain as that I am this day addressing 
the Senate. 

* Sir, let it not be said that Great Britain fur- 
nishes an example to the contrary. * * * * 
Let it be remembered that of all governments 
that ever existed affording any protection 
whatever to liberty, the English govern- 
ment far transcends them all in that respect. 
She can bear more patronage in proportion,to 
her population and wealth than any government 
of that form that ever existed; nay, to go far- 
ther, than can despotism in its lowest form. I 
will not go into the philosophy of this. That 
would take me farther from the track than I 
desire. 

“ But | will say ina very few words, it results 
from the fact that her Executive and her con- 
servative branch of the legislature are both 
hereditary. The Roman government may have 
exceeded and did exceed the British government 
in its power for conquest ; but no people ever 
did exist, and probably never will exist, with 
such a capacity for conquest as that le. 
But the capacity of Rome to hold subjected 
provinces, was as nothing compared to that of 
Great Britain, and hence, as soon as the Roman 
power apie from Italy beyond the Adriatic on 
one side, and the Alps on the other, and the 
Mediterranean, their liberty fell prostrate—the 
Roman people became a_rabble—corruption 
penetrated everywhere, and violence and anar- 
chy ruled the day. Now, we see England with 
dependent provinces not less numerous, scarcely 
not less populous, I believe, though I have not 
examined the records; we see her going on 
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without any serious danger to the govern- 
ment. 

“Yet the English have not wholly escaped. 
Although they have retained their liberty and 
have not fallen into anarchy and despotism, yet 
we behold the imeice of England crushed 
to the earth by the superincumbent weight of 
debt. Refiecting on that government, I have 
often thought that there was only one way in 
which it could come to an end—that the weight 
of the pediment would crush it. Look at the 
neighboring island of Ireland, and instead of 
fi in her identity, we find that England 
has to support her out of her laboring and vig- 
orous population—out of her vast machinery 
and capital, and keep up a peace establishment 
almost beyond her means. Shall we, with 
these certain and inevitable consequences in a 
government better calculated to resist them 
than any other, adopt such a ruinous policy, 
and reject the lessons of experience? So much 
then, Mr. President, for holding Mexico as a 
province.” 

“There are some propositions,” says the 
distinguished Senator, “ too clear for argu- 
ment, and before such a body as the 
Senate, I should consider it a loss of time 
to undertake to prove, that to incorporate 
Mexico would be hostile to, and in conflict 
with, our free popular institutions :” but 
he is here addressing the Senate of the 
United States, which is the representative 
body of all the States; can any man 
doubt the sincerity of the remark? Does 
not the veteran statesman know the senti- 
ments of that august body? Let us then 
entertain no fears that Mexico will be 
seized upon and annexed, for we have his 
word for it, that the Senate know that such 
an act would be at variance with the 
spirit and genius of this nation. 

The Senator speaks for the nation, in its 

, its present and its future ; he declares 
the law that governs the destiny of Repub- 
lics, but the grandeur of his argument is 
somewhat diminished by a necessary dis- 
tinction between the polity of the nation 
and the polity of individual States. 


“ The next reason which my resolutions as- 
sign, is, that it is without example or precedent, 
either to hold Mexico as a province, or to 
incorporate her into our Union. No example 
of such a line of policy can be found. We 
have conquered many of the neighboring tribes 
of Indians, but we never thought of holding 
them in subjection—never of incorporating 
them into our Union. I know farther, sir, that 
we have never dreamt of incorporating into 
our Union any but the Caucasian race—the 





free white race. To incorporate Mexico, 
would be the very first instance of incorpora- 
ting an Indian race, for more than half of the 
Mexicans are Indians, and the other is com- 
posed chiefly of mixed tribes. 

“I protest against such a union as that! 
Ours, sir, is the government of the white man. 
The greatest misfortunes of Spanish America 
are to be traced to the fatal error of placing 
these colored races on an equality with the 
white race. That error destroyed the social 
ev which formed the basis of society. 
The Portuguese and ourselves have escaped— 
the Portuguese at least to some extent—and we 
are the only people on this continent which 
have made revolutions without anarchy. And 
yet it is professed and talked about to erect 
those Mexicans into a territorial government, 
and place them on an equality with the people 
of the United States. 1 protest utterly against 
such a project. 

“Sir, it is a remarkable fact, that in the 
whole history of man, as far as my knowledge 
extends, there is no instance whatever of any 
civilized colored races being found equal to the 
establishment of popular rights, although by far 
the largest portion of the human family is 
composed of these races. And even in the 
savage state we scarcely find them anywhere 
with equal government, except it be our noble 
savages—for noble | will call them. They for 
the most part had free institutions, but they 
are easily sustained amongst a savage people. 
Are we to overlook this fact? Are we to 
associate with ourselves as equals, companions, 
and fellow-citizens, the Indians and half-breeds 
of Mexico? Sir, I should consider such a 
thing as fatal to our institutions.” 


It is the settled policy of a majority of 
this nation to recognize no politica? differ- 
ences among men, excepting those which 
necessarily arise from age, sex, and mental 
sanity,—and it is an equally established 
policy of a minority, to regard no race as 
capable of liberty but the Caucasian or 
white race. Because liberty did not 
originate with the nation as a whole, but 
was first recognized and established in the 
individual States, they were regarded—and 
must be regarded—as the defenders and 
sources of private liberty; nor was the 
Constitution itself formed by slaves,—its 
authors were the freemen of the nation, 
and they could extend it to whom they 
pleased. And yet, the number of persons 
of other races to whom liberty has been 
granted by the States has been too small 
for a satisfactory proof that they are 
capable of liberty. It is not yet proved 
that Republican institutions can exist even 
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in all white nations of the Caucasian tribe ; 
and of that tribe, which embraces a vast 
portion of the human race, only here and 
there a free nation, inconsiderable in num- 
bers but powerful in character and intelli- 

ence, has been able to establish liberty. 
But, leaving untouched the question of the 
capability of various races, we know that 
republican institutions are the most difficult 
of all others to be preserved, because they 
rest upon a certain moral superiority of 
the people, or rather of the majority of the 
people, which appears in their Constitu- 
tions, their Manners, and their Religion. 
It has never happened in any age that a 
stupid, cowardly, and faithless nation have 
attained to permanent freedom. Free 
institutions are not proper to the white 
man, therefore, but to the courageous, 
upright and moral man; and if a race of 
mongrels or negroes, educated so far as to 
organize a society, were found to have 
these qualities, it could not be denied that 
they were capable of free institutions. 
We, a nation derived from the Saxon, 
Norman and Celtic races, claim to be capa- 
ble of liberty, because we and our ances- 
tors have always discovered more or less 
of the republican virtues—and for no other 
reason—not inquiring whether those virtues 
were an immediate gift of Heaven, or a 
natural inheritance, or an effect of education. 

The framers of the Constitution did not 
extend liberty to the enslaved colored 
population of the States: the liberation 
of slaves was a right which all the States, 
whether of the North or South, reserved 
for their private exercise, to hasten, de- 
lay, or refuse, at their private pleasure. 
The slave must be freed before he could 
sustain a relation of freedom to the Nation 
itself, and his liberty lay in the gift of his 
master, and of the Individual State. 

It is necessary, therefore, to protest 
against this doctrine of the Senator, that 
“‘ ours is the government ” (solely) “of the 
white man,” for by the admission of this 
doctrine he would deny to the Individual 
States that great power to confer liberty 
and free suffrage upon whom they pleased, 
be they Indian, African, or mongrel, ac- 
cording to the Sovereign Will of the peo- 
ple. This government is not merely a 
government of the white man, but of 


whomsoever the Individual State shall see 
fit to make free. 








Amid these reflections suggested by the 


| Senator, himself a great example of repub- 


lican and native virtue, one is startled by 
the following remarks :-— 


“Tt has been the work of fortunate circum- 
stances or a combination of circumstances, a 
succession of fortunate incidents of some kind, 
which give to any people a free government. 
It is a very difficult task to make a Constitution 
to last, though it may be supposed by some that 
they can be made to order and furnished at the 
shortest notice. Sir, this admirable Constitu- 
tion of our own was the result of a fortunate 
combination of circumstances. It was superi- 
or to the wisdom of the men who made it. It 
was the force of circumstances which induced 
them to adopt many of its wise provisions. 
Well, sir, of the few nations who have had the 
good fortune to adopt self-government, few 
have had the good fortune long to preserve that 
government ; for it is harder to preserve than 
to form it. Few people, after years of pros- 
perity, remember the tenure by which their 
liberty is held ; and I fear, Senators, that is our 
own condition ; | fear that we shall continue to 
involve ourselves until our own system becomes 
a ruin.” 


This observation of the Senator, that 
our admirable Constitution was the work 
of fortunate circumstances ; that it stands, 
so to speak, in the palm of fortune, to be 
cast down as it was raised up, at her pleas- 
ure; agrees better with the rhetoric of a 
military adventurer, than of a grave and 
wise legislator. Nor does it add the least 
force to that prediction ef the destiny of 
this Union, uttered in the same breath with 
it. Predictions, if they be not inspired, to 
gain respect, must rest upon a knowledge of 
history and of the laws that govern human 
events ; if we believe that fortune presides 
over those events, it shows more vanity 
than discretion in us, to predict their issue, 
or even to raise a finger to control them. 
But it is not so: the agents in the affairs 
of men are themselves men, or rather the 
passions and the reason of men ; and those 
who predict their course, predict from 
their estimate of the force of passion 
and reason in men themselves, be they a 
legislative body or a nation, Had not the 
Senator known this, he would not have 
ventured to predict the fall of this Union. 
Was it by a mighty and incommunicable 
logic, that he ventured in the same breath 
to predict the fall of our institutions, and 
elise them the work of happy accidents ? 
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to raise them on lawless chance, and then 

declare the law of their continuance ? to 

give them first to fortune and then to the 
s? 

Absurd conclusion of the Senator! This 
nation have fortune in their hands, and can 
whirl her idle wheel backward or forward 
at their pleasure. They have but to agree 
that honor and honesty shall rule, and 
they rule—that the Constitution shall re- 
main, and it remains. On that side they 
have a divine, an omnipotent authority ; 
on the other they are powerless. On the 
one side, they have fortune—on the other, 
divinity ; here chance, there reason ; here 
favor, there honor ; here lying, there truth ; 
here robbery, peculation, conquest, fear, 
and the sinking of all in mere despond ; 
there law observed, credit, equity, hope, 
and the fruit of all the past. 

_ And yet—it was only by a figure of rhet- 
oric that the orator appealed to Fortune, 
to inspire us with a salutary terror; and 
when he afterward points out the true 
cause of our danger, and shows that it is 
rather through forgetfulness that we are 
falling, it is evident that he is truly no 
worshipper of Fortune, but a firm believer 
in the laws of Reason and of Nature. 

“ Sir, there is no solicitude now for liberty. 
Who talks of liberty when any great question 
comes up? Here is a question of the first 
magnitude as to the conduct of this war; do 

ou hear anybody talk about its effect upon our 
iberties and our free institutions? No, sir. 
That was not the case formerly. In the early 
stages of our government the great anxiety 
was, how to preserve liberty. The great anx- 
iety now, is for the attainment of mere military 

lory. In the one we are forgetting the other. 
maxim of former times was, that power is 
always stealing from the many tothe few ; the 
price of liberty was perpetual vigilance. They 
were constantly looking out and watching for 
danger. Not so now. Is it because there has 
been any decay of liberty among the people ? 

Not at all. I believe the love of liberty was 
never more ardent, but they have forgotten the 
tenure of liberty by which alone it is preserved. 

“ We think we may now indulge in every- 
thing with impunity, as if we held our charter 
of Ii by “ right divine” —from heaven itself. 
Under rach impressions we plunge into war, 
we contract heavy debts, we increase the pat- 

of the Executive, and we talk of a cru- 
sade to force our institutions, of liberty, upon 
all people. There is no species of extravagance 
which our people imagine will endanger their 
liberty in any degree. Sir, the houris approach- 
ing-—the day of retribution will come. -It will 








come as certainly as I am now addressing the 
Senate, and when it does come, awful will be 
se reckoning ; heavy the responsibility some- 
where.” 


This warning comes from no noisy de- 
claimer, or heated enthusiast. It is the 
voice of years and of experience. It is 
not a trope, or stroke of rhetoric; it is 
the plain announcement of a fact. We 
have secured our liberty, and believe that 
it will remain secure, while we are occu- 
pied in destroying that of other nations. 
We think that by augmenting our power 
we shall only perfect our freedom ; forget- 
ful that not power, merely, but lawful 
forms of power, are the support of freedom. 
Our power may indeed fret and spend it- 
self in vast enterprises ; but we are losing 
the grand privilege of freemen, to control 
the councils of the nation: we may retain 
our domestic freedom, but we are powerless 
in the affairs of our country. Party Or- 
ganization, the sole lever of the politician, 
neglected by one party, and skillfully em- 
ployed by the other, has wrested the scep- 
tre from our gripe; we have allowed our- 
selves to believe in Public Opinion, until, 
too late, it is discovered that Party Organ- 
izations are manufactories of public opinion. 
We have neglected to manufacture a quan- 
tum of true and liberal opinion on the side 
of Justice and the Constitution, and the 
consequences are just beginning to be felt 
by ourselves and by the world. 

As it was not by fortune nor the con- 
currence of fortunate accidents, that we 
arrived at our present condition, but by 
strenuous and virtuous endeavor for our 
country and kind, so it will not be by 
evil fortune that we fall, if fall we must, 
but by the neglect of those means by 
which we rose. And what were those 
means? The purifying first of our own, 
and next of other minds ; the banishment 
of all but the most elevated passions, the 
trial of all public questions by the rule of 
private morality ; the fearless and spirit- 
ed declaration of right opinion, in the face 
of unpopularity and false enthusiasm, by 
all who can speak or write with force or 
with discretion; the constant inculcation 
of the faith in principles,—that principles 
are strictly the expression of divine laws 
“which execute themselves,” and must be 
proclaimed and obeyed by all men and 
nations who are ambitious of power, or of 
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permanent and universal wealth :—these 
means, well used, cannot fail to effect their 
ends. “But it is also necessary to have 
faith in the people.” What is meant by 
faith in the people? A question worth 
answering. Put the case that the same 
multitude were addressed by two orators, 
and on the same question and occasion ; 
that the first of these orators considered 
in his mind that the people he addressed 
were to be controlled by several passions, 
fear, vanity, admiration, interest, envy, the 
lust of power, and the enthusiasm of a 
novel enterprise ; that accordingly, hav- 
ing this opinion of the men he addressed, 
an opinion drawn necessarily from the 
study of his own heart, he begins by a 
skillful flattery,—throws in arguments to 
the purse, to national vanity, to the admi- 
ration of great names, to popular enmities 
and prejudices, the love of domination and 
the love of change,—and rousing in his 
hearers’ hearts a tumultuous, uneasy enthu- 
siasm, which then he and his colleagues 
direct to their ends :—this orator may be 
fairly said to have no faith in the people ; 
he rather believes that they are creatures 
of passion, and subject to none but base 
and selfish impulses. But now the second 
orator rises, a Chatham, a Webster, a Peri- 
cles, a Clay; his generous spirit expands 
itself through the vast auditory, and he 
believes that he is addressing a company 
of high-spirited men, citizens. They see 
the grandeur in his eye, and before a 
word has escaped his lips, they are struck 
with an irresistible sympathy with the 
man. Then, he speaks. When he says 
“ fellow-citizens,” they believe him, and 
at once, from a tumultuous herd, they are 
converted into men—into a nation, for the 
time being ; the universal voice is speak- 
ing, and every man’s soul is attuned by 
it; acommon purpose seizes them, a com- 
mon energy,—and by a wonderful effect, 
their thoughts and feelings rise to an 
heroical height, beyond that of common 
men or common times. This second orator 
‘had faith in the people;” he addressed 
the better part of each man’s nature, sup- 
posing it to be in him ;—and it was in him. 

The great problem of our polities is, 
to bring the minds of the majority up 
to a pitch of knowledge and confidence 
that will enable them to use their pri- 
vate judgment upon public questions 


and public men. To accomplish this end, 
thought. If he has accumulated wealth, 
he will apply his acquired knowledge of 
economy and finance to the consideration 
of the public finance. If he is a lawyer, 
his knowledge of the nice differences of 
rights will serve him to detect the fallacies 
| and dishonesties of men in power. If he 
| is a clergyman, he has the law of God, 
| ‘““which fulfills itself,’ written in his mind 
| 
| 
| 


| thong spirited citizen will strain every 
| 
| 
i 
| 


in a clear and legible scripture, easily 
applied to all events and all actions as a 
rule. If he is a farmer, or an independent 
_ mechanic, he knows that individual liberty 
begins with him—that representative gov- 
| ernment is sustained by him—in its original 
| purity and force, and that in his place he 
| is the main pillar of the state, on whom 
| depends finally the Union and the public 
security ; but being no linguist nor much 
| read in the law, he will be compelled to 
| shape his estimate of public men and 
| measures by those plain rules from which 
| all laws spring, and which come to him 
| direct from heaven. 
But especially, at this crisis, when the 
polity of the nation is being settled for a 
course of centuries, by the establishment 
| of new forms of opinion and new modes 
| of government, it becomes the men of 
| leisure and of letters to throw themselves 
into the strife; not like gladiators shining 
with the oil of sophistry, and wielding an 
unscrupulous sword, but rather firm and 
sure, organized, with the modern obedience 
and the modern discipline. If, instead of 
degrading themselves by idle and aimless 
production, the frivolous trifling of boys, 
they would remember that they are citi- 
zens of a Republic more magnificent than 
Athens, and that soon must be the irre- 
sistible power of the world—that in 
this Republic there is no aristocracy but 
| that which rests in native uprightness and 
sincerity, no fame but that of usefulness, 
no respectability but in tke public service ; 
they would cease from their trifling, and 
unite their exertions and labors to over- 
throw the ambitious man who usurps, the 
impostor who misleads, and the coward 
who sells himself. If, despising toil and 
resigning the poor privilege of a little 
fretful originality, a thing smiled upon and 
pitied by the truly great, they would join 





as true fellow-soldiers against, lying, 
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quackery, and tyranny, of whatever kind ; 
in less than an age, the Union would be 
settled upon eternal foundations, and the 
men of this be remembered as the 
second founders of the Republic. 

Men do not respect that which is a 
growth of accident or fortune, and could 
they bring themselves to regard the insti- 
tutions of their fathers as the fruit merely 
of happy concurrences, they would despise 
their very liberty, and wish to defy for- 
tune, and let her do her will. Regarding 
the Union as transitory and fortuitous, 
we are less grieved with the thought of 
corruption in the general state: we become 
accustomed to contemplate its decay, and 
are less indignant when it is proposed 
to reduce it to an association for gain. 
That despair, too, which sometimes affects 
good men of a feeble temper, may well 
spring out of this opinion, that we lie 
at the mercy of chance. To know the 
obstacle is half to conquer it ; to know the 
danger is almost to escape it, with a spirit 
of that temper of which freemen are 
made. Let it, therefore, be fairly seen 
and defined: different men will see it dif- 
ferently and with different degrees of 
apprehension ; but he cannot be esteemed 
worthless, or unserviceable, who gives his 
sole attention to that shape of the public 
danger which affects him most, and which 
threatens the most immediate peril. 

The Senator has distinetly indicated the 
present danger of the Republic—“ the 
increasing power of the Executive,” its 
assumption of an authority and an influence 
beyond the spirit, if not beyond the letter 
of the Constitution, its aggression upon the 
liberties of the States and of the nation. 
It is discovered at last, that in our own, as 
in the English Constitution, the only effec- 
tual control over an Executive backed 
by a powerful minority, is by the refusal 
of supplies, or by the affixing of condi- 
tions to appropriations. 

It is necessary to thelife of all great pow- 
ers, that they should tend to burst their 
bonds, and seem continually to threaten 
tyranny: the power of wrong must be coin- 
cident in them with the power of right ; and 
few men there are—there is no man, of a 
spirit fit to be the chief servant of the 
nation, who will not sometimes encroach 
upon liberty ; not because he does not love 
liberty, or that he means to be tyrannical, 





but because it is in human nature t> err. 
It is, therefore, always necessary for a 
free people to watch their rulers, and 
check the career of their ambition. We, 
the private citizens, must make the man 
in place respect and fear our free vote, 
and our free opinion. On perpetual vigi- 
lance, and not ona curiously adjusted sys- 
tem of checks and balances, must we rely 
for the vindication of our rights. 

But first, before attempting to check or 
limit any power, it is necessary to know, 
to feel, its exact weight and importance. 
It is idle to argue against it, or pretend 
not to see it—to smile at, or disrespect it ; 
we must estimate it, measure it, take its 
full dimension, compare it with others and 
with itself, and finally, consider its growth, 
permanency, and tenacity of life. A dry 
study of the Constitution, or of historical 
commentaries, will not give a true idea, 
much less a true feeling, of the central 
power. It springs from each one of us, 
as from millions of living roots. We con- 
cede to it, in the economy of the whole, a 
power original and forever established ; it 
is the most efficient and unobstructed Ex- 
ecutive Power in the world, and able, by 
keeping a vast number of persons in the 
hope, or in the fearful and conditional en- 
joyment, of office, to exercise a direct per- 
sonal power over one half the people. 

When supported by a strong minority 
in Congress, it can initiate any law it 
pleases, and suppress any which it thinks 
may be injurious to itself. It is not afraid 
of impeachment, for it will always control 
a strong minority in the Senate and the 
House. It is not disposed to encroach 
openly upon the Constitution, but has 
always advocates and excuses to defend 
itself against the direct charge. It is in- 
stinctively ingenious with the’ people, and 
takes care never to seem to injure the 
landed interests. It. never touches, or 
seems to touch, the liberty of the individ- 
ual, or of the State, of which the northern 
and southern Democracy are so exclusively 
jealous; but it reaches over the heads of 
both, and eludes both. Its immense pow- 
er rests unmoved upon the tumultuous sea 
of opposing interests and passions; the 
small waves (if we may so speak) of local 
tumults cannot overturn it. The broader 
the base the more securely it stands ; and 
should its power ever be extended over 

















both continents, and over the islands, it | 
would almost inevitably perpetuate itself 


and rise to an imperial height. 

The first symptom of the rise of an 
imperial power is in the ambition of con- 
quest. The ambition of the people is 
roused, a secret influence everywhere urges 
them. It emanates from the Central Pow- 
er, and the body of intriguers which sustain 
and use it. The head wishes to feel itself 
the head, and out of an ambitious wan- 
tonness, puts the body in motion. The 
evil passions of the multitude respond to 
the ambition of the central faction, and 
the whole force of the government is pre- 
cipitated upon enterprises of war. This 
it does without impairing the liberties of 
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the States, or of the citizens; but these | 


powers forget, that as the head is exalted 
the body is diminished and debased. 

Government is in its very nature aggres- 
sive and usurping ; tending toward unlim- 
ited power and unlimited territory. The 
checks which hem it in and restrain it, re- 
quire to be kept up with a lively jealousy. 
Weaken or impoverish your aristocracy, 
and your king becomes a despot; yield the 
powers of the House and of the Senate in 
the least particulars, and your President 
has moved so far toward supreme authority. 

The limitation of the Presidential term 
to four years is no security against the 
steady increase of the power, in the hands 
of a succession of intriguers, usurpers, 
and well-managed weaklings. The party 
now effectually in power have maintained 
a succession of Presidents, who have each 
added a little to the power of the office. 
This party, the original opposers of the 
Constitution, always insisting upon State 
rights and democratic liberty, has elected 
a series of Presidents who have made every 
use of the Central Power, and showed the 

reatest readiness to abuse and extend it. 
Democracy, meanwhile, wisely jealous for 
its individual rights, but near-sighted, has 
not observed, and perhaps cannot perceive 
how the stature of the Executive swells 
and grows. 

The Witt or rae Narton, permanently 
expressed in the Constitution, while it es- 
tablished this power, established also cer- 
tain checks upon it, even within its proper 
limits. The Executive cannot declare war, 
nor mareh an army upon a neighbor's ter- 
ritory, without permission from Congress. 
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It cannot ratify treaties without the 
| consent of two-thirds of the Senators pre- 
| sent. 

Its patronage may be diminished by 
Congress, who have power to vest the ap- 
| pointment of inferior officers in the courts 
| of law, or the heads of departments. 

It is liable to impeachment; and the 
power to be taken away by the decision of 
the Senate. 

It is founded on an oath, by which it 
swears to become the defender of the Con- 
stitution. 

These defences are such as would be 
erected against a power naturally inclined 
to become absolute. 

The conflict in future is not to be that 
old traditional one of State Rights. What 
do those vast crowds of foreigners, and 
migratory persons that people the new 
lands of the West, know or care about the 
old jealousies of State Rights? They are 
under the protection of the Central Gov- 
ernment, and their first desire and respect 
is toward the nation; the State with them 
is secondary ; their sons may understand it, 
but they never will. Every foreigner who 
sets foot upon this continent, increases the 
importance of the Central Government, 
and diminishes the jealousies of the States. 

We repeat, that it is our firm belief, that 

the danger with us lies not in the fear of a 
revolt of individual States—our Union 
having at length become, or fast becoming, 
a nation—but in a want of perception and 
foresight, to guard against the excessive 
influence of the Executive itself. 
- Under such convictions, what are we to 
think of the party now in power? That 
their policy and doctrines will defend us 
against evils approaching from that quar- 
ter? 

They know that it is necessary for a na- 
tion to be engaged in great enterprises, but 
they prefer the enterprises of war, and 
turn the forces of government upon foreign 
objects. 

They cry out against a paper currency, 
against credit, and indirect taxation ; while 

they are issuing millions of Treasury Notes, 
secured only by the credit of the nation, 
and dare not propose a tax adequate to 
the payment of the mere interest of the 
public debt. 

They oppose the creation of a Bank for 
the economical management of the public 
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funds, while they are creating a bank of 
the worst character, founded on the issue 
of depreciated paper. 

They contend for the Sovereignty of the 
People, (which no man denies,) while they 
are engaged in destroying the sovereignty 
of a neighboring people, and would force 
a sister Republic to cede, not only her 
territory, but her citizens, as political 
slaves. 

They talk of progress, and the advance 
of liberty and enlightenment, nay, even of 
Christianity ; which progress, enlighten- 
ment, and liberty, nay, which Christianity, 
they are eager to force upon their neigh- 
bors at the point of the bayonet. 

We are no advocates for political con- 
sistency in the abstract ; as though it were 
not sometimes the part of a wise man to 
change his course, and in view of impend- 
ing ruin to his country, oppose a policy 

vocated by a party once his own, but 
ceasing to be his when they depart from 
principles upon which he has taken his 
stand ; but when it appears that every act 
of a party in power is at variance with 
some principle which themselves claim, are 
we not to regard their inconsistency as a 
proof that they employ their principles as 
a veil to their purposes ? 

Let us never listen, then, for an in- 
stant, to their protestations, but watch 
their measures. ‘The measures of the 
party now in power, are the measures of 
unjust men: they are employing the Exe- 
cutive power of the Union, in a way to give 
it an unnatural and despotical authority ; 
they mean to give it all the vigor necessary 
to carry out their designs; they care not 
for the Constitution, nor for the principles 
of private and public liberty of which it is 
the sole existing charter. 

Can we refuse tolisten to the warning— 
“‘ Who talks of liberty now?” Aye! who? 
It is time then to begin to talk about liberty. 
State Rights have had their defenders. 
The States know very well how to de- 
fend their own rights. They know the 
limits of their own sovereignties, and will 
defend them. But who will defend the 
rights and sovereignties of the people ? 

Every member of this Republic is con- 
nected by a slender thread with the Cen- 
tral Power. This thread passes through 
and above the syster . ‘he State, scarcely 
touching it. By this the Central Power 





can draw after it every individual citizen 
as by a line of fate. The millions of 
lines meet in the hand of the Central 
Power. Along them moves taxation, the 
call to arms; influence, fine but sure, 
moves along them. The people recipro- 
cate influence with their head; but while 
each one of them knows him alone and his 
will, he knows them all, and by a superior 
wisdom can rule one by the knowledge 
he has of another—by many he can rule 
one, and this in a thousand ways. By 
the artifices of the politician, the whole 
nation is moved through these lines. It 
is the duty of the people to watch, each 
man his own, and reciprocate, meeting the 
worse by a better will. 

Government is in its very nature aggres- 
sive and usurping. So well persuaded are 
all men of this, it has become a maxim 
with politicians, that every great authority 
in the State should be left open to impeach- 
ment, and where impeachment is not al- 
lowed, the government is either despotic, 
or it is nommal—the real power, as in the 
English Constitution, being in other hands. 
But it is hardly possible to conceive of an 
Executive Power more crescent and cumu- 
lative in its character than our own ; for— 
to say nothing of its being only apparent- 
ly subject to impeachment—a vote of two- 
thirds of the Senate being required for 
conviction of treason, which would scarce- 
ly be obtained against a President support- 
ed by a strong party ; and unless so sup- 
ported, he would not venture upon viola- 
tions of the Constitution—a succession of 
enterprising usurpers, such as have gov- 
erned this country since the election of 
General Jackson, have it in their power to 
create the popularity, and the popular 
opinion, upon which they rest. 

Nay, it is not yet certain, whether a 
power completely efficient for the demor- 
alization of the nation might not be created 
within the limits of the Constitution itself. 

Government is not a machine ; after all 
the barriers that political science can devise 
have been erected about a moral power, 
disposed to be arbitrary and usurping, it 
will still, within these formal limits, con- 
tinue to be arbitrary and usurping ; it will 
still continue to be necessary THAT REALLY 
GREAT AND TRIED MEN SHOULD BE ELECTED. 

The usurpation of the war power, 
granted by the Constitution to Congress 
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alone, is at all times easy fur an Exe- 
cutive supported by a war-making party. 
It would be as easy for the present govern- 
ment to involve this country in a war with 
Great Britain as with Mexico; the means 
of exciting such a war are fully within the 
power of the Executive. 

“None but a people advanced to a very 
high state of intellectual improvement are 
capable, in a civilized state,” says Mr. Cal- 
houn, “of maintaining a free government ; 
and amongst those who have had the good 
fortune, very few indeed have had the good 
fortune of forming a Constitution capable 
of endurance. It is a remarkable fact in 
the history of man, that scarcely ever have 
free popular institutions been formed that 
have endured.” 

They have lapsed first into a democratic 
anarchy, and then into despotism. Their 
destroyers begin with engaging the people 
in unjust wars, by which that tender and 
virtuous regard for liberty is sapped and 
destroyed: having become tyrants, they 
are now ready to become slaves, and need 
only a master. The despot is always 
ready, under the cloak of the demagogue. 
He is the man who confines himself theo- 
retically within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion, until he has succeeded in destroying its 
ground-work in the hearts of the people— 
until he has succeeded in intoxicating them 
with the consciousness of freedom, and in 
leading them on to the commission of na- 
tional crimes, under the names of patriot- 
ism, glory, and enterprise. He is no con- 
scious destroyer, but only a godless skep- 
tic, smooth and fluent in speech, active in 
talent, and simply cold-blooded and dis- 
honest when he dares be so. His tools 
are, perhaps, men superior to himself in 
dignity of character, and in obstinacy of 

urpose, whose narrow understandings he 

ows well how to darken with sophistries 
and flatteries. In his own opinion the 
demagogue is not a bad man; he means 
only to use the natural and customary 
means toward influence and wealth. The 
Union to him is a kind of firm, a combina- 
tion of great powers for the purposes of 
defence, enrichment and aggrandizement ; 
in enriching and aggrandizing himself at 
the expense of this corporation he seems 
to commit no sin. The Supernal Powers 
have denied him the knowledge of the true 
glory of humanity; he does not care to 











guide—he has not the power of guiding 
the nation, in the path of justice and honor ; 
he is unconscious of these principles—he 
regards them as fragile moral formularies, 
for the better management of fools and 
children. A formalist in his religion, it is 
very like he delights in long prayers; a 
formalist in behavior, it is very like he is a 
man of smooth and polished address. 
Or if his game be of a ruder sort, he is 
ready for the fierce extremes—roughness, 
cruelty, and profanity of conduct. Yet, 
under all disguises, the demagogue is one 
and the same; a liar in his heart, a de- 
ceiver of the people, an adroit manager of 
men in place, a giver of gifts, a maker of 
promises, a busy, smooth, eloquent, cau- 
tious, well-trained, place-seeking, wealth- 
loving, power-grasping, ape of virtue. 

By one mark we are to know him— 
namely :— 

That he earnestly professes one thing, 
and assiduously practices another. 

He professes to economize for the peo- 
ple, and loads them with expenses. 

He professes free trade, and advocates 
an indiscriminate Tariff. 

He professes to be jealous of liberty, 
and goes on to swell the power of the 
Executive. 

He professes a great tenderness of 
national honor, and plunges the nation 
into wars of mere robbery. 

In a word, he is consistent in his con- 
duct with none of the principles he pro- 
fesses; and he professes those which he 
thinks will sound best in most ears. 

Under favor, therefore, it seems that 
Mr. Calhoun has not indicated the true 
causes of the decline of liberal institutions 
when he says that they are established, 
and must fall, by good or evil fortune. It 
would seem rather that not fortune but 
influence, is the cause of the rise and 
decline of free institutions. Given a peo- 
ple wise enough to know a demagogue 
from a statesman, there were no danger 
to be apprehended, that their institutions 
would ever fall into anarchy. The causes 
of the rise of free institutions are to be 
sought in the character, and not in the 
fortune of the people. The Athenians, a 
tribe of forty thousand luxurious democrats, 
governing half a million of slaves, grad- 
ually wrested power from the hands of the 
few, and as gradually lost it when their 
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manners became corrupt. The Romans, 
a clan of ambitious gentlemen, ruling 
with difficulty a rude but valiant popu- 
lace, regarded their state as an engine of 
conquest, and themselves the predestined 

vernors of the world. They gradually 
‘iwindled, and were dissolved and lost in 
the multitude of their subjects, and the 
power they had organized passed into the 
hands of men of other nations, trained 
in the Roman discipline. 

The Greek and Roman republics cher- 
ished in their laws none of those sacred 
a which can alone give duration to 
republics. They never dreamed of educa- 
ting the people—of securing every man 
his perfect liberty—of the freedom of 
political opinion, freedom of religion, inter- 
national equity. 

In a word, the safety of the Com- 
monwealth is in the election of such men 
as represent its principles in their char- 
acters: if these are weak, false, narrow, 





sluggish, or knavish, the machine of govern- 
ment will always work badly ; it is a moral, 
not a mechanical power; its springs are 
in the hearts and minds of those who 
move it; their integrity or dishonesty, 
makes the nation fortunate or unfortunate ; 
their wisdom and moderation saves it; 
their honor keeps it pure and respectable. 
Let us, therefore, the people, in selectin 
our Canpmare, ask ourselves, with Jef- 
ferson, is he capable, is he honest? Is he 
a man of grand ability, of tried honesty, of 
unquestionable courage; open of heart and 
hand ; of a ¢ reputation ; able to rule, 
faithful to his trust? Above all, does he 
scorn intrigues and private schemes? If 
he is all this, and no man more so, then is 
he our CanpipateE; and if we, the citizens, 
who profess Whig principles, will unite 
upon him, laying aside all small fears and 
trifling doubts, who doubts our ability to 
elect him? 





SONNET.—MIDNIGHT. 


Now Melancholy with pale Sorrow sits, 


Still listening to the burden of her woe : 

Now Murder, blind with fear, uncouthly hits 

At Sleep, and wounds himself instead of foe : 
Now steals the expectant lover to his fair, 

And finds her breathing in a rival’s arms : 

Now silly boaster, who the Dark would dare, 
Turns a blank idiot, through her spectral charms : 
Now gasps the sick man on the bed of death, 


And mar 


his emblem in the lamp’s blue flame ; 


While near him nods the nurse with catching breath, 
As though her sense by snatches went and came :— 
But swift and silent spins the beauteous world, 


From night to morn all things are quickly hurled. 
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CHINA.* 


Tue first of the works whose titles 
are appended, is in two thick volumes of 
six hundred pages each, and contains 
the result of the author’s personal obser- 
vations, together with frequent extracts 
from the best works hitherto written on 
China; making in the whole by far the 
fullest compendium of information respect- 
ing that great Empire of the East which 
our Western World has ever yet pos- 
sessed. Mr. Williams went to China as 
Printer to the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, and resided twelve years at Can- 
ton and Macao, “ in daily and familiar con- 
tact with the people, speaking their lan- 
guage and studying their books.” He is 
evidently an able philologist, and a well- 
informed, sensible observer. The work is 
one of the most interesting that has lately 
appeared, and we cannot do our readers a 
more acceptable service than to run it over 
and string together some of the novelties 
which it adds to the general stock of 
knowledge. 

The narrative of Mr. Smith, who went 
out in 1844, as agent of the English 
Church Mission to the cities where there 
are British Consuls, is quoted by Mr. Wil- 
liams, so that it does not require a sepa- 
rate notice. It is interesting, but the style 
is very diffuse. é 

Chung Kwoh, “ the Mid-kingdom,” is 
the most common name for their coun- 
try among the Chinese. The name China 
is never used among them, and is sup- 
posed to have been taken by foreigners 
from Tsin or Chin, a famous mon- 
arch, who flourished B.C. 770. The 
author suggests that it may be the “land 
of Sinim,” referred to in Isaiah xlix. 12. 
The natives have many other names for 
their country : sometimes it is called Sz’ 








Hai, i. e. [all within] the Four Seas. Tang 
Shan, or the Hills of Tang, also denotes 
the whole country. For the people, Li 
Min, or Black-Haired Race, is a common 
appellation ; the expressions Hwa Yen, 
the Flowery Language, and Chung Hwa 
Kwoh, the Middle Flowery Kingdom, are 
also frequently used for the written lan- 
guage and the country—the sense of Hwa 
being that they are the most polished and 
civilized of all nations. The term “ Ce- 
lestials,” which would be an extremely awk- 
ward phrase in their language, comes from 
Tie Chau, i. e. Heavenly Dynasty, one of 
the titles of the present dynasty of Tsing. 

Our author gives a full account of the 
topography of the eighteen provinces, 
and the entire empire—its mountains and 
rivers, the Great Wall, the Grand Canal, 
the public roads, and the appearances 
which the landscapes usually present to 
the eye. The general aspect of the coun- 
try is as much modified by cultivation as 
that of England, but there are no fences 
or hedges. Temples and pagodas, which 
are used for inns and theatres as well as 
idols, sometimes occupy commanding situ- 
ations. The acclivities of hills under ter- 
race cultivation are often very beautiful. 
But distant views of cities are tame, from 
the absence of spires and towers to relieve 
the dead level of tiled roofs. 

Along the sea-coast of southern China 
the tyfoons (from ¢a-func, '. e, a great wind) 
are much dreaded. ‘The people have 
another name for them, which signifies 
iron whirlwind. 

The names given to streets and halls 
are very curious. Thus the Emperor’s 
Council at Peking is held in the Kien 
Tsing Tung, or Tranquil Palace of Heaven ; 
the Empress resides in the Palace of the 
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Earth’s Repose ; near by is the Hall of 
Intense Thought, where sacrifices are pre- 
sented to Confucius and other sages, and 
also the Hall of the Literary Abyss, or 
Library. In reading these queer titles, one 
cannot help fancying, what if we had such 
buildings here, and who would be the fit- 
test persons to occupy them? whether 
our transcendental cotemporaries should 
rather be made to officiate as high priests 
in a Hall of Intense Thought, or follow 
their readers into a Literary Abyss? To 
pursue such es ge would how- 
ever interfere with our present purpose, 
which is merely to give a diminished pic- 
ture of an entertaining volume. 

The celebrated porcelain manufactories 
are in the department of Jauchau in Fau- 
lang hien, and, it is stated, give employment 
to a million of workmen. They were es- 
tablished A. D. 1004. Near them is the 
vale of the White Deer, where Chu Hi, 
the great disciple of Confucius, lived and 
taught in the 12th century. It is a place 
of frequent pilgrimage for the Chinese lit- 
erati, and its beauty and sublimity a con- 
stant theme of the poets. 

The capital of the province Hupeh, 
Wuc'ang fu, on the river Yangtsz’ Kiang, 
is said to be one of the largest assembla- 

of houses and vessels, inhabitants and 
sailors, in the world; London and Yedo 
ean alone compete with it. Indeed, in 
the accounts of several other great cities 
whose names are alike strange and eupho- 
nious, one is constantly astonished at the 
immensity of the population. Any place 
in China under a half million would seem 
to be a mere village. 

The true name of Canton is Kwangtung 

Sang Ching, i. e. the capital of the prov- 

ince of Kwangtung. The names of the 
city gates remind one of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress: thus we have Great-Peace gate, 
Eternal-Rest gate, Five-Genii gate, Bam- 
boo- Wicket gate, &c. Among the names 
of the six hundred streets, are Dragon 
street, Martial Dragon street, Pearl street, 
(what city was ever without one?) Golden 

ower street, New Green Pea, street, 
Physic street, Spectacle street, dc. These 
streets are very narrow, being never used 
‘for carriages, and for uncleanliness, are 
probably, if such a state of things can be 
‘“magined, much in advance of the dirtiest 


in New-York. The manufactories of Can- 
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ton are almost all for foreign trade. The 
city contains 50,000 persons employed in 
weaving and embroidering cloth ; there 
are also 7000 barbers, and 4200 shoe- 
makers. The contempt for the few 
foreigners residing there, renders their 
position very irksome and confined. None 
of them have ever adopted the native 
costume, the English clerks probably 
objecting to the shaven poll and indispen- 
sable pigtail. The foreign shipping lies 
at Whampoa, (pronounced Wompoo, i. e. 
Yellow Anchorage.) In the mountainous 
parts of Kwangtung, there are many 
tribes who resist every attempt on the 
part of the lowlanders, to penetrate into 
the fastnesses. They occasionally come 
down to Canton to trade, and the Canton- 
ese firmly believe that they possess tails 
like monkeys. 

The last census of China, taken in 1812, 
makes the entire population of the eighteen 
provinces amount to 362,447,183. The 
means and intention of the government to 
estimate the number of the people accu- 
rately are not questioned; yet the result 
is so enormous that our author very sensi- 
bly considers the subject still open, 
until further statistics are obtained. The 
averages of 850, 705 and 671 to the 
square mile, in the provinces of Kiangsu, 
Nganhwui, and Chehkiang, are too great 
to be credited without minute circumstan- 
tial evidence. No one can doubt, however, 
that the population is exceedingly great, 
and constitutes by far the largest assem- 
blage of human beings using one speech, 
ever congregated under one monarch. 
The revenues of the empire are, as might 
be supposed, still more difficult to ascer- 
tain than the population. The government 
Red Book for 1840, places the total at 
58,007,007 taels of $1,33 each, but this 
is probably only the surplussage sent from 
each province, for the support of the 
emperor and his court. The revenue from 
Canton alone, in 1842, is given in the Red 
Book at 43,750 taels, whereas it is well 
known that the collector of customs there 
was obliged to remit from 800,000 to 
1,500,000 taels, and his gross receipts were 
not far from 3,000,000. The expenditures 
of the government almost always exceed 
the receipts, but in what way the deficit 
is made up does not appear. The salaries 
of the government officers are not high, 
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but their exactions are so great, that it 
is impossible to guess how much they 
actually receive. 

The greatest part of the cultivated soil 
is employed in raising food for man. 
Woolen garments and leather are little 
used, and cotton and mulberry occupy but 
a small portion of the soil. Grass is never 
raised. Horses are very little used. The 
few cattle feed on the waste grounds, and 
butter, cheese and milk are hardly known. 
The principal food of the people is pork, 
ducks, geese, poultry and fish, of which 
the latter is a great item. 

Wood is searce in China, and coal is the 
general fuel. All the common metals 
are abundant, but the processes used in 
manufacturing them are little known. A 
native dealer in iron at Canton, for example, 
can communicate no information as to how 
it is smelted or forged; it is enough for 
him that it sells. Lead is imported from 
the United States, and the lining of a tea 
chest may have made the voyage from 
Galena to Canton, and back to St. Louis. 

Chinese writers on natural history are 
almost as curious observers as ours were 
a few centuries ago. Of the bat, which 
they style “heavenly rat,” “fairy rat,” 
“flying rat,” “night swallow,” &c., they 
write, “It is shaped like a mouse; its 
body is of an ashy black color; and it has 
thin fleshy wings, which join the fore- 
legs and tail into one. It appears in the 
summer, but becomes torpid in the winter ; 
on which account, as it eats nothing 
during that season, and because it has the 
habit of swallowing its breath, it attains a 
great age. It flies with its head down- 
wards, because the brain is heavy,” «ec. 
Cats they call “ household foxes.” One 
item in the description of the dog is, that 
it “can go on three legs.” The maltese- 
colored, hairless buffalo is their beast for 
farming, and hence the picture of a country 
lad astride one’s back playing the flute, is 
a favorite pastoral image. The Chinese 
pig is the clumsiest little lump of fat 
imaginable. His disposition, however, so 
much resembles that of his western 
brethren, that the people do not attempt 
to drive him through their narrow streets. 
They place a loosely woven cylindrical 
basket before an opening in his pen, and 

ull his tail till heruns into it ; then lifting 


it by a pole passed through the top, his 





legs fall through the meshes, and two men 
carry him off, squealing somewhat, we may 
suppose, but unable to do himself any 
personal injury. The contrivance is equally 
ingenious and humane. The camel is in 
use in western China ; one species is used 
to carry light burdens and messages across 
the deserts of Gobi, and is called fung-kioh- 
to, or wend-footed camel, on account of its 
swiftness. Singing thrushes are kept as 
pets by the Chinese gentlemen, parties of 
whom are not unfrequently seen with 
their cages seated on the grass, or ram- 
bling over the fields for grasshoppers. A 
favorite song bird is a species of the lark, 
which is called peh ling, i. e. “ hundred- 
spirit bird,” from its activity and melody. 
Sparrows and crows are common about 
Canton. They have also the cuckoo, 
which is called kuku, as with us. 

So many kinds of tish are brought to 
the market of Macao, that if one is able 
to eat all that the Chinese do, he may 
have a different species every day in the 
year. Gold fish were introduced into 
Europe from China about the end of the 
seventeenth century. “The effects of 
culture and domestication in changing the 
natural form of this fish are as great as is 
sometimes seen in animals: specimens are 
often seen without any dorsal fin, and the 
tail and other fins tufted and lobed to such 
a degree as to resemble artificial append- 
ages or wings rather than natural organs. 
The eyes are developed till the globes pro- 
ject beyond the socket like goggles, 
presenting an extraordinary appearance. 
Some of them are so fantastic, indeed, that 
they would be regarded as lusus nature, 
were they not so common. Specimens 
two feet long have been noticed, but usu- 
ally they are no longer in China than in 
Europe.” One species of fish has the 
faculty of darting a drop of water at in- 
sects on the bank, and so catching them. 
Oysters and all sorts of shell fish are 
abundant. The Chinese manufacture pearls 
by inserting small mother-of-pearl beads 
into the shell, which in a year are in- 
crusted. 

There is a species of spider so large and 
strong as to successfully attack small birds 
on the trees. On the hills eastward of 
Canton are found immense butterflies and 
night-moths. One of these insects (Bom- 
byx atlas) measures nine inches across the 
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wings. Common crickets are caught and 
sold in the markets for gaming, the prac- 
tice being to fight them in bowls. The 
Chinese naturalists describe the nests of 
bees, ants, &c., very accurately. “The 
composition of the characters for the bee, 
ant and musquito, respectively denote the 
awl insect, the righteous insect, and the 
lettered insect, referring thereby to the 
sting of the first, the orderly marching 
and subordination of the second, and the 
letter-like markings on the wings of the 
last. Musquitoes are plenty in all parts 
of China, and gauze curtains are considered 
by the people as a more necessary part of 
bed furniture than a mattress.” 

The bamboo is cultivated about villages 
for its pleasant shade and beauty, me a 
grove furnishes from year to year culms 
of all sizes. Its appearance is extremely 
rural, oriental and elegant. It is applied 
to so many uses that it may be called the 
Chinese national plant. The tender shoots 
are used for food. ‘The roots are carved 
into fantastic images of men, birds, mon- 
keys, or monstrous perversions of animated 
nature ; cut into lanthorn handles or canes, 
or turned into oval sticks for worshippers 
to divine whether the Pp will hear or 
refuse their petitions. The tapering culms 
are used for all purposes that poles can 
be applied to in carrying, supporting, pro- 
pelling and measuring, by the porter, the 
carpenter and the boatman ; for the joists 
of houses and the ribs of sails; the shafts 
of spears and the wattles of hurdles ; the 
tubes of aqueducts and the handles and 
ribs of umbrellas and fans. 

“The leaves are sewed upon cords to 
make rain-cloaks, swept into heaps to 
form manure, and matted into thatches to 
cover houses. Cut into splints and slivers 
of various sizes, the wood is worked into 
baskets and trays of every form and faney, 
twisted into cables, plaited into awnings, 
and woven into mats for scenery of the 
theatre, the roofs of houses and the casing 
of goods. The shavings even are picked 
into oakum, and mixed with those of rattan 
to be stuffed into mattresses. The bamboo 
furnishes the bed for sleeping, and the 
couch for reclining; the chopsticks for 
eating, the pipe for smoking, and the flute 
foy entertaining ; a curtain to hang before 
the door, 2nd a broom to sweep around it ; 


together with screens, Stools, stands, and 





sofas for various uses of convenience and 
luxury in the house. The mattress to lie 
upon, the chair to sit upon, the table to 
dine from, food to eat, and fuel to cook it 
with, are alike derived from it ; the ferule 
to govern the scholar and the book he 
studies both originate here. The tapering 
barrels of the Sang, or organ, and the 
dreaded instrument of the lictor—one to 
make harmony and the other to strike 
awe ; the skewer to pin the hair and the 
hat to screen the head ; the paper to write 
on, the pencil handle to write with, and 
the cup to hold the pencils; the rule to 
measure lengths, the cup to guage quan- 
tities, and the bucket to draw water; the 
bellows to blow the fire and the bottle to 
retain the match ; the bird-cage and crab- 
net, the fish-pole and sumpitan, the water- 
wheel and eave-duct, wheel-barrow and 
hand-cart, &c., are all furnished or com- 
pleted by this magnificent grass, whose 
graceful beauty when growing is compar- 
able to its varied usefulness when cut 
down.” 

The buckwheat is much used in China; 
it is called by a name which signifies “ tri- 
angular wheat,” a title perhaps quite as 
appropriate for it as ours. The Chinese 
consider the rest of the world dependent 
on them for tea and rhubarb, and foreigners 
forced to resort to them to relieve them- 
selves of an otherwise irremediable costive- 
ness. Commissioner Lin once actually 
made use of this as an argument for cer- 
tain trade restrictions, supposing foreigners 
would be compelled to purchase of them at 
any price. Pea-nuts are extensively cul- 
tivated, but whether used as an accom- 
paniment to dramatic performances we 
are left uninformed. Pawpaws are eaten 
after being cooked. Dried bottle-gourds 
are tied to children’s backs on the boats, 
to hold them up when they tumble over- 
board. 

The Camella Japonica is as much ad- 
mired at home as abroad, though the outer 
barbarians have invented several new vari- 
eties. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
remark that Chinese gardeners are also 
acquainted with the China aster. The 
tree pzeony, with its large and variegated 
flowers, is much admired. But their great 
favorite is the jasmine, whose clusters of 
flowers are often wound in their hair by 
the women. In the north-eastern provinces, 
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around Ningpo and in Chusan, the hills are 
covered with gorgeous azaleas. ‘“ Few,” 
says Mr. Fortune, “ can form any idea of 
the gorgeous beauty of these azalea-clad 
hills, where on every side the eye rests on 
masses of flowers of dazzling brightness 
and surpassing beauty. Nor is it the 
azalea alone which claims our admiration ; 
clematises, wild roses, honey-suckles, 
and a hundred others mingle their flow- 
ers with them, and make us confess that 
China is indeed the “central flowery 
land.” 

The Chinese materia medica is full of valu- 
able information. For example, there are in 
one work twenty-four sections on the history 
and uses of the horse. The first explains 
the character which stands for its name ; 
the second goes into the varieties of the 
animal, and gives brief descriptions of them. 
“The pure white are best for medicine. 
The age is known by the teeth. The eye 
reflects the full image of aman. If his 
teeth be rubbed with dead silk-worms or 
black plums he will not eat, nor if the 
skin of a rat or wolf be hung in his man- 
ger. If a monkey be kept in his stable 
he will not fall sick.” The third section 
goes on to speak of the flesh as an article 
of food. Our author recommends “almonds 
and a rush broth, if a person feel uncom- 
fortable after a meal of horse flesh. It 
should be roasted and eaten with ginger 
and pork; and to eat the flesh of a black 
horse and not drink wine with it, will 
surely produce death,” &c. “The heart 
of a white horse, or that of a hog, cow, or 
hen, when dried and rasped into spirit and 
so taken, cures forgetfulness ; if the patient 
hears one thing he knows ten.” ‘ Above 
the knees the horse has night eyes (warts) 
which enable him to go in the night ; they 
are useful in the tooth-ache.”” One natu- 
ralist rather smiles at another, who reported 
the metamorphosis of an oriole into a mole, 
and of rice into a carp: “ It is a ridiculous 
story,” says he ; “ there is proof only of the 
change of rats into quails, which is re- 
ported in the Almanac, and which / have 
also seen myself.” Natural science would 
appear to have advanced in China about 
as far as physical had in Italy, when 
Galileo experimented before the philoso- 
phers of Pisa, and they refused to believe 
that a piece of lead, ten pounds in weight, 
would not fall ten times faster than one of 





one pound, because it was contrary to 
Aristotle. 

The Chinese government, as is well 
known, is in theory purely patriarchal. 
The emperor is the sire, the nation his 
household. But it owes its stability not so 
much to its form as to the prevalence of 
the Confucian philosophy, which has for so 
many ages directed the minds of its peo- 
ple. This has led to a state of minute or- 
ders and degrees which pervade all ranks 
of society, and make each man at once his 
neighbor’s supervisor and dependent. In 
such a condition no man dares oppose un- 
less he has a majority of strength on his 
side, and thus all are disposed to quietness. 
Thus also a form of government which, 
under a progressive philosophy and aided 
by the Christian religion, might be warmed 
into genial life and combine perfect stabil- 
ity with the largest liberty, is under pagan- 
ism a congealed democracy. ‘The system 
of allowing all an equal chance to rise in 
the State, and promoting all in the exact 
ratio of desert,could not work badly under a 
true learning and a true religion. Even as it 
is, the fact of such an immense people going 
along for so many centuries with so little 
interruption, shows how much may be ac- 
complished in the world by one true idea 
against the downward tendency of man’s 
unenlightened, unchristianized nature. 

Although the emperor is the father of 
this great family, he is bound to rule it ac- 
cording to the published laws of the land. 
This is the Ta Tsing LiuhLi, i. e. Statutes 
and Rescripts of the Great Pure Dynasty, 
and contains the laws of the empire ar- 
ranged under seven heads, viz.: General, 
Civil, Fiscal, Ritual, Military and Criminal 
Laws, and those relating to the Public 
Works ; and subdivided into 436 sections, 
with modern explanatory and limiting 
clauses. A new edition of these is pub- 
lished by authority every five years. A 
review of a translation of them in the 
Edinburgh says, ‘We scarcely know a 
European code that is at once so copious 
and consistent, or is nearly so free from in- 
tricacy, bigotry and fiction.” Its faults are 
that it is too minute upon social and rela- 
tive virtues, that in a Christian State would 
be left to the admonitions of the pulpit. 

The present Emperor is the sixth of the 
Tsing or Pure Dynasty. He ascended the 
throne in 1821, and is now in his 67th 
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year. He has two brothers and three 
sons. The right of succession is in the 
male line, provided the Emperor does not 
nominate, as he may do, his successor. 
The only hereditary nobility is that of the 
imperial house or clan, which is divided 
into twelve orders, and governed by a dis- 
tinct court under the emperor. 

The next principal legal distinction in 
society is the eight privileged classes which, 
with the imperial family, constitute the 
nine ranks of civilians. These ranks are 
not hereditary but honorary distinctions, 
and the privilege affects only the degree of 
punishment of offenders in each rank. 
(The word mandarin is from the Portu- 
guese, and is applied by foreigners, without 
any authority but wrong usage, to all 
ranks and officers in the empire.) 

Besides these distinctions the mass of 
the people are further subdivided into dif- 
ferent clans, guilds, societies, professions 
and communities, all of which in some de- 
gree assist them against a corrupt magis- 
tracy, and enable them to preserve their 
proprietary if not their personal rights tol- 
erably secure. 

The Emperor is assisted in his delibera- 
tions by the Nur Kon, or Cabinet, which 
consists of four ta hioh-sz’, or principal, and 
two hiepan ta hioh-sz’, or joint-assistant 
Chancellors, half Manchus and half Chi- 
nese. Under these are ten assistants called 
hioh-sz’, or “ learned scholars.” The first 
of the four Chancellors is esteemed the 
Premier. The present premier of China 
is Muchangah, a Manchu of great influ- 
ence and power, and probably an able 
man; he has held the station twelve 
years. 

The Kuin-ki Chu, or General Council, 
composed of princes of the blood, Chan- 
eellors of the Cabinet, the presidents and 
vice presidents of the six Boards, and 
chief officers of all the other courts in the 
capital, selected at the Emperor’s pleasure, 
corresponds somewhat to a ministry. The 
King Chau, i. e. Court Transcripts, usually 
called the Peking Gazette, is compiled from 
the records of the General Council, and is 
equivalent to our “ official organ.” 

The principal executive bodies in the 
capital under these two councils are the 
Luh Pu, or Six Boards :— 

1. The Li Pu, or Board of Civil Office. 

2. The Au Pu, or Board of Revenue. 


3. The Li Pu, or Board of Rites. 

4. The Ping Pu, or Board of War. 

5. The Hing Pu, or Board of Punish- 
ments. 

6. The Kung Pu, or Board of Works. 
After these come several important 
courts :— 

1. The Li Fan Yuen, or Court for the 
government of Foreigners, commonly call- 
ed the Colonial Office. 

2. The Tu-chah Yuen, i. e. “ All-exam- 
ining Court or Censorate,” a kind of per- 
petual Grand Jury. 

3. The Tung-ching Sz’, a small body of 
six officers to receive memorials from pro- 
vincial authorities, or popular appeals from 
their judgments, and present them to the 
Cabinet. 

4. The Ta-li Sz’, or Court of Judica- 
ture, a kind of Supreme Court, whose ju- 
risdiction is mostly criminal. 

5. The Hanlin Yuen, or Imperial Acad- 
emy, which is intrusted with the drawing 
up of national documents, histories, and 
other works. 

There are also the Taichang Sz’ or 
Sacrificial Court; the Taipuh Sz’, or Super- 
intendent of H. I. M.’s Stud; the Kwanghih 
Sz’, or Banqueting House; the Hunglu Sz’, 
or Ceremonial Court ; the Awohtsz’ Kien, 
or National College ; the Asn Tien Kien, or 
Imperial Astronomical [including Astro- 
logical] College ; and the Tai L Yuen, or 
Supreme Medical Hall. 

The other courts of the capital appear 
to have been subdivided and multiplied to 
a great degree to give employment to 
Manchus and to graduates who come from 
every part of the empire, and thus to 
strengthen the power of thethrone. The 
total number of civilians:in employ is esti- 
mated at fourteen thousand, but those de- 
pendent on government are many times 
this amount. 

Besides this general government, the 
eighteen provinces of the empire are in- 
corporated under eleven governments, over 
which are eight tsungtuh or governors 
general, fifteen fuyen, nineteen treasurers, 
eighteen judges, seventeen literary chan- 
cellors, fifteen commanders of the forces, 
and 1740 prefects of districts. The higher 
grades of these provincial officers report 

themselves every month to the throne, 
sending his majesty a salutatory card on 





yellow paper in a silken envelope, wishing 
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him repose. The Emperor or his secretary 
replies with the vermilion pencil, Chin- 
ngan, i. €. Ourself is well. 

The appointment of officers in China 
being theoretically based on literary merit, 
the hioching or chancellor of a province is 
a high officer, and ranks next to the fuyen. 
Below the district magistrates come a host 
of subalterns in all departments. 

In the administration of the laws there 
is so much jealousy of superiors and in- 
feriors, and such a complete system of es- 
pionage as tends to destroy honorable fidel- 
ity and make bribery, corruption, and extor- 
tion thrive. Yet on the whole it is gene- 
rally the honest and equitable officers who 
rise. The bad ones get pasquinaded by 
placards stuck up in the streets, while the 
good become extremely popular. The 
higher officers are generaliy able men. 


Their peculiar manner of appealing to | 


ultimate truths in their state papers is 
sometimes quite amusing. 
Lin, whose only fault was the universal 
national bigotry, thus began a letter to the 
Queen of England respecting the interdic- 
tion of opium :—‘ Whereas the ways of 
Heaven are without partiality, and no 
sanction is allowed to injure others in order 
to benefit one’s self, and that men’s natu- 


ral feelings are not very diverse (for where | 
is he that does not abhor death and love | 


life ?)—therefore your honorable nation, 
though beyond the wide ocean, at a dis- 
tance of twenty thousand Hi, also acknowl- 
edges the same ways of Heaven, the same 
human nature, and has the like perceptions 
of the distinctions between life and death, 
benefit and injury.” The Commissioner 
made the old mistake of supposing too 
much moral perfection in humanity, How 
differeittly spoke Lord Melbourne in a sub- 


sequent debate in the Heuse of Lords :— | 


“‘ We possess immense territories peculiar- 


ly, fitted for raising opium, and though he | 


would wish that government were not so 
directly concerned in the traffic, he was 
not prepared to pledge himself to relin- 
quish it,” &e.,&e His Lordship evidently 
saw the subject in another light. 

On the whole, there is perhaps the same 
inferiority in the Chinese administration of 
justice as compared with that of our own, 
that exists in their social and moral condi- 
tion. The machine with them is ingenious, 
but works clumsily. They effect the ulti- 


| mary. 
| ment, and whoever can pay may even 





Commissioner | 


| religion. 








mate object, but it is at an infinitely greater 
waste of labor. All departments with 
them are more corrupt. They suffer from 
petty exactions. Men are often robbed 
among them, houses burnt and women sto- 
len. Justice sells at a cheaper rate than 
here. The reports of their trials are sum- 
Substitution is allowed for punish- 


find men who will suffer death in his 
place to procure a provision for their fami- 
lies. Torture is still used in their courts. 
They have riots and insurrections worse 
than those of Philadelphia. But it is after 
all a great fact in the world’s history that 
shch an immense pagat population should 
have gone on so long, and subdued and re- 


| plenished so large a portion of the earth’s 


surface. 

It shows how a single conservative 
principle, that of reverence for the past, 
will sustain a people under all the pressure 
of sin, and dimly enlighten their path for 
ages through the thick darkness of natural 
The same principle that lies at 
the foundation of their government also 
points out the only road to ambition under 


| it. Reverence for the past has perpetuated 


a test of merit never applied in any other 
nation. ‘The Chinese are a race of pedants. 
Their whole mind turns backward. With 
a reverence for learning that has led them 
to make scholarship the chief means of 
attaining distinction, they cling to old 
dogmas with a tenacity that leaves no 
strength for original thinking. From their 
earliest years the writings of their ancient 
sages are the only study. ‘Their schools 
are very strict. Boys acquire in them 
their strange language and their classical 
taste at the same time ; and it is probable 
that the classic writings are so far a key 
to the difficulties of their tongue that each 
helps to perpetuate the other. 

There are four literary degrees. The 
first, siutsai, is flowering talent. To ob- 
tain it the young student must pass through 
three examinations. The first is held under 
the hioching of the district, who assembles 
the candidates in the hall of examination, 
selects a theme, and gives one day to 
write the essay. When the essays are 
handed in they are submitted to a board 
of examiners, and the successful names 
are pasted upon the walls of the magis- 
trate’s hall: this honor is called hien ming, 
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i. e., having a name in the village. The 
strictness of this primary examination may 
be judged from the instances of two dis- 
tricts in 1832, when the number of candi- 
dates was 2000, and only 13 in one district 
and 14 in another obtained the hien ming ; 
the entire population of the districts was 
a million and a half. The next examina- 
tion is before the prefect of the depart- 
ment. If the successful in each district 
were in the above proportion, there would 
be generally 200 candidates. The exam- 
ination is conducted in the same way, and 
is still more rigorous than the first; the 
degree is called fu ming, having a name 
in the department. The successful are 
eligible to a third trial in the provincial 
city, at which those who again succeed 
receive the degree of siutsat, which has 
been translated “ bachelor of arts.” 

In the province of Kwangtung, (Canton,) 
with a population by the census of nine- 
teen millions, there are about 12,000 bache- 
lors. In the city the number of all who 
have obtained literary degrees is only 300. 
This degree exempts its possessors from 
corporal punishment, renders them con- 
spicuous in their native place, and eligible 
as candidates for the next degree above. 
It may be obtained by purchase, from 
$200 up to $1,000 and more being the 
price, but that does not entitle the pos- 
sessor to strive higher. 

The second degree is that of ku-jin, or 
“promoted men,” and entitles its posses- 
sors to become officers. The examinations 
are held triennially in each provincial city 
of the empire, about the middle of Sep- 
tember. Each city has a great hall with 
numerous cells arranged around an open 
court. The hall at Canton will accommo- 
date 10,000. The candidates before en- 
tering are registered and then searched, 
to see that no miniature editions of the 
classics are found upon them, or anything 
which can assist in the tasks. If anything 
be found upon them, they are punished 
with the cangue, (the board around the 
neck,) degraded from the first degree and 
prohibited another trial; their fathers and 


tutors are also punished. The furniture 


of each cell consists of two boards, con- 
trived for a seat and eating table and writ- 
ing desk. Every menial and officer who 
enters is searched, and the place carefully 
guarded by soldiers. The examination 





lasts three days, and the confinement in 
the cramped cells often kills old students, 
who enter again and again in hope of at 
last succeeding. Father, son, and grand- 
son have sometimes appeared at the same 
examination. When any one breaks any 
of the regulations, his name is “ pasted 
out” on the outside of the hall, and he is 
dismissed till another time. More than a 
hundred persons are thus “ pasted out” 
every examination. 

There are four themes given out the 
first day, one of which must be in poetry. 
These are sentences from the classics. In 
1828 the 4800 candidates were exercised 
upon these :—“ Tsangtsz’ said, ‘To possess 
ability, and yet ask of those who do not; 
to know much and yet inguire of those 
who know little ; to possess and yet ap- 
pear not to possess; to be full and yet 
appear empty.” “ He took hold of things 
by the two extremes, and in his treatment 
of the people maintained the golden me- 
dium.” “A man from his youth studies 
eight principles, and when he arrives at 
manhood, he wishes to reduce them to 
practice.” The fourth essay was to be in 
pentameters, “The sound of the oar and 
the green of the hills and water.” These 
four themes are from the Four Books ; the 
next day five are selected from the Five 
Classics ; and the last five, topics concern- 
ing doubtful affairs of state, are proposed. 
These take a free range of discussion. 

Twenty-five days are allowed for the 
ten members of the examining board to 
read the essays, which, at the usual pro- 
portion, would be about 260 each, per 
diem—an agreeable task! But it is dan- 
gerous for an examiner to return any un- 
read. One candidate printed his, thus 
returned, which led to his own dégrada- 
tion, the punishment of the examiner, and 
the passing a severe law against it in 
future. 

On the 9th or 10th of the moon, the 
names of the successful are proclaimed by 
a crier from the highest tower in the city, 
and next morning the list is hawked about 
the streets and sent to all parts of the 
province. Then come salutes and public and 
social banquets and rejoicings for the vic- 
tors ; of whom there are about 1300 every 
three years, all over the empire. 

The third degree, tsinsz, “ entered 


| scholars,” is conferred after another exami- 
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nation, every three years at Pekin. The 
travelling expenses to court are sometimes 
paid by government. The number admit- 
ted varies from 150 to 400. They are 
all presented to the Emperor, and their 
names inscribed in the Board of Civil 
Office, as candidates for office on the first 
vacancy. At this examination many are 
degraded from the previously acquired 
standing for incompetency, and forbidden 
to appear again. 

The highest degree of hanlin constitutes 
one a member of the Imperial Academy, 
and entitles him to a salary. It is con- 
ferred in presence of the highest person- 
ages of the realm. 

This system is said to be extremely im- 
perfect in practical operation. Private 
marks are placed upon the themes, and a 
sufficient sum previously given to the ex- 
aminer, is very sure to soften the severity 
of his criticisms. Eight thousand dollars 
is said to be the price of a bachelor’s degree 
at Canton. It is curious what power there 
is in money and influence, in all parts of 
the world. With all their checks, it is 
said that “it is surprising that any person 
can be so eager in his studies, or confident 
in his abilities, as even to think that he 
can get into office by them alone.” 

Considerable attention is paid to female 
education in China, and literary attain- 
ments are considered creditable to ladies, 
as well as small feet. The list of names of 
authoresses in their annals is a long one. 
Yuen Yuen, the Governor-general of Can- 
ton in 1820, while in office, published a 
volume of his deceased daughter’s poetical 
effusions. (We have never read them, but 
have no doubt they are very fine.) 

The Chinese language is understood by 
all educated men, among four millions of 
people. Their philologists arrange all its 
characters into six classes, called luh shu, 
or six writings :— 

The first, called siang hing, were origi- 
nally intended as imitative symbols or 
pictures of the thing meant; but the re- 
semblance in most of them has long dis- 
appeared. The number of these is 608. 

The second class, only 107 in number, 
is called chi sz’, i. e., imitative symbols 
indicating thought ; for example, an image 
of the sun above the horizon, put for 
morning. These are combined of previous 
forms, and Chinese writers consider these 





two classes as comprising all the ideogra- 
phies in the language. 

The third class, Awui 7, i. e., combined 
ideas, comprises characters made up of 
two or three symbols, to express ideas 
deducible from their positions, but capable 
of being represented. Thus sun and moon 
are joined to mean brightness ; woman 
and broom, signify wife. Of these there 
are 740. 

The fourth class, chuen chu, “inverted 
significations,” include such characters as, 
by some inversion or alteration, acquire a 
different meaning. Thus a hand turned 
to the right, means the right; to the left, 
the left. There are 372 of these. 

The fifth class, kiai shing, i. e. uniting 
sound symbols, contain 21,810 characters 
—nearly all the language. These are 
composed of a picture or imitative symbol, 
united to one which merely imparts a 
sound to the compound; the former 
usually partakes more or less of the new 
idea, while the latter loses its own mean- 
ing, and gives only its name. They differ 
from Arabic numerals, in that the latter 
can only indicate meaning and never sound. 
As an illustration of their origin, suppose 
the name of a new insect, called nan where 
it was found, was to be written for the 
first time. The writer would select some 
character that was known to have that 
sound, and join it with the symbol chung, 
meaning insect; then chung nan would 
mean the insect nan. Some might call it 
insect south, but the design of the combi- 
nation would be the guide. If nan were 
called nam or lem, in some parts ef the 
country, the people there would give it 
that name, and the others would not 
understand them, until the character was 
written. The similarity in sound of all 
combinations, into which the same sound 
character should enter, would be an assist- 
ant in reading the language, but not in 
understanding it. 

The sixth class, called kia tsie, i. e. 
“honored uses,” includes metaphoric 
symbols, frequently extremely fanciful ; 
the number of these is 508. Child under 
shelter, makes one of these; it means the 
written character—characters being con- 
sidered the well nurtured offspring of 
hieroglyphics. 

The whole number in these six classes 
is 24,235, though Kanghi’s dictionary 
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contains 44,449; but the first contains 
thousands that are obsolete and unusual. 
The burden of remembering so many com- 
plicated symbols, whose form, sound and 
meaning are all necessary to enable the 
student to read and write intelligibly, is so 
great that those in common use are 
abridged and made to bear many meanings. 
A good knowledge of ten thousand cha- 
racters would be sufficient to read any 
work in Chinese or write on any subject ; 
four or five thousand are sufficient for all 
common purposes, and two-thirds of that 
number might suffice. 

Each character is a word, and must be 
learned separately, the sound giving but 
little clue to the meaning. For this rea- 
son the grammar of the language is con- 
fined to syntax and prosody. Of these 
the rules are simple. The characters are 
in general monosyllables, and have many 
sounds which cannot be written in English, 
and vice versa. Thus flannel in Chinese 
is fat-lan-yin ; stairs, sz’-ta-sz’ ; impreg- 
nable, im-pi-luk-na-pu-h. There are three 
principal dialects and an endless variety 
of patois, called hiang tan or village brogue, 
an interpreter of which is attached to al- 
most every officer’s court to translate the 
peculiar phrases of witnesses. The differ- 
ence between the court dialect and the 
Canton is illustrated by the sentence, J do 
not understand what he says. 

Court dialect—Wo min puh tung teh 
ta kiang shim mo, 

Canton dialect—Ngo ’m hiu kii kong 
mitt ye. 

This is almost as great a difference as 
any in the British Islands. 

In surveying Chinese literature the au- 
thority is the Sz’ Fu Tsiuen Shu Tsun- 
muh, or Catalogue of all the Books in the 
Four Libraries, i, e., Classical, Historical 
and Professional writings and Belles Lettres. 

At the head of the Wuh King is placed 
the Yih King, or Book of Changes, which 
is held in great veneration for its antiquity 
and occult wisdom. It was composed in 
prison by Wan Wang, the Literary Prince, 
about B.C.1150. It has formed the basis of 
aspecies of divination, and the great writers 
of China ever since Confucius have been 
endeavoring to explain its aphorisms. 
The Catalogue enumerates 1450 treatises, 
memoirs, digests, expositions, &c., on this 
single book, : 





The Shu King, or Book of Records. 
This is a series of dialogues on the early 
history of the empire, compiled by Confu- 
cius, and is full of wise maxims. Its 
morals for a pagan work are good. The 
knowledge of one true God is plainly in- 
timated in it. 

The Shi King, or Book of Odes, has 
another long list of commentators in the 
catalogue. The extracts from some of the 
odes are quite poetic. The following shows 
the rhyme of one of thein :— 


Kien kia tsang tsang, 

Pih lu wei shwang ; 
So wei i jin, 

Tsai shwui yih fang. 


“ Green yet are the reeds and rushes, 

Though the white dews congeal in hoar frost ; 
That man of whom I speak 

Is on the water’s farthest shore.” 


Then comes the list of writers upon the 
Li Ki, or Book of Rites, which has been 
the great guide of Chinese manners and 
customs. It gives directions for all the 
actions of life. The state ceremoniary is 
founded upon it, and it is the statute book 
of the Board of Rites at Peking. 

Commentaries on the last of the Five 
Classics, the Chun Tsu, or Spring and 
Autumn Annals of Confucius, are next 
enumerated. These are followed by the 
vast number of expositors of the principles 
of the Five Classics as a whole. Then 
are given the writers on Filial Duty, who 
have based their works on the apothegms 
of Confucius. This is esteemed the high- 
est of all the virtues, Toy books are 
written upon it for children. The three 
following stories are from a popular one 
called the Twenty-four Filials :— 


“In the Chan dynasty lived Chung Yn, 
named also Tsz’lu, who, because his family 
was poor, usually ate herbs and coarse pulse ; 
and he also went more than a hundred Ji to 
procure rice for his parents. Afterwards, when 
they were dead, he went south to the country 
of Tsu, where he was made commander of a 
hundred companies of chariots; there he be- 
came rich, storing up grain in myriads of 
measures, reclining upon cushions, and eating 
food served to him in numerous dishes ; but 
sighing, he said, ‘ Although I should now de- 
sire to eat coarse herbs and bring rice for my 
parents, it cannot be !’” 


“Mang Tsung, who lived in the Tsin dy- 
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nasty, when young lost his father. His mother 
was very sick ; and one winter's day she longed 
to taste a soup made of bamboo sprouts, but 
Mang could not procure any. At last he went 
into the grove of bamboos, clasped the trees 
with his hands, and wept bitterly. His filial 
affection moved Nature, and the ground slowly 
opened, sending forth several shoots, which he 
gathered and carried home. He made a soup 
with them, of which his mother ate and im- 
mediately recovered from her malady.” 


“Wu Ming, a lad eight years of age, who 
lived under the Tsin dynasty, was very dutiful 
to his parents. ‘They were so poor that they 
could not afford to furnish musquito curtains ; 
and every summer’s night myriads of mus- 
quitoes attacked them, unrestrainedly feasting 
upon their flesh and blood. Although they 
were so many, yet Wu would not drive them 
away from himself, lest they should go to his 
parents and annoy them more. Such was his 
affection.” 


After the Five Classics are given the 
Four Books, with their commentators. 

The first of them is the Ta Hivh, Su- 
perior Lessons or School of Adults, which 
has been translated into English. 

The second is the Chung Yung, or True 
Medium, also translated. : 

The third is Zun Yu, or Conversations of 
Confucius. In these occurs the following 
remarkable passage. In reply to the ques- 
tion whether one word will not express the 
conduct most fitting for one’s whole life, 
he replied, “ Will not the word shu serve ?” 
which he explains as meaning, “Do not 
unto others what you would not have them 
do to you.” If this be correctly rendered, 
it shows how near and yet how very far 
the greatest utilitarian, perhaps, the world 
has ever seen, was from one of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. 

The last of the Four Books consists en- 
tirely of the writings of Mencius, one of the 
early disciples of Confucius. The names 
of these philosophers are both latinized, 
the real ones being Mang tsz’ and Chung 
futsz’; tsz’ and futsz’ signifying rabbi or 
eminent teacher. 

After these comes the Thousand Char- 
acter Classic ; then-the Odes for Children, 
the Juvenile Instructor; Musical Works ; 
the principal Grammars and Dictionaries, 
Lexicons and Encyclopedias. 

Under the second or Historical division 
of the Catalogue, besides many grave 
works, there are many biographies, One 





biographical work is in 120 volumes. An- 
other, the Lieh Nu Chuen, or Memoirs of 
Distinguished Ladies of Ancient Times, by 
Lu Hiang, B. C. 125, is often cited by wn- 
ters on female education to show how wo- 
men were formerly trained in virtues and 
accomplishments. 

Among the statistical and geographical 
works is the Complete Antiquarian Resear- 
ches of Ma Twanlin, A. D. 1275, which is 
considered of great value by philologists 
and scholars ; the present dynasty has pub- 
lished a supplement to it bringing it down 
to the present time. 

The third division of the Catalogue is 
arranged under fourteen sections, viz., Phi- 
losophical, Military, Legal, Agricultural, 
Medical, Mathematical and Magical wri- 
tings, works on the Liberal Arts, Collee- 
tions, Miscellanies, Encyclopedias, Novels, 
&ec., and treatises on the tenets of the Bud- 
hists and Rationalists. 

Chu Hi, the founder of the school 
called the Ju Aia Lui, or Literary Family, 
ought to have been born in Germany. 


Hear how he reasons on the Sum and 
Est :— 


«'‘ Should any ask whether the immaterial! prin- 
ciple or primary matter existed first, I should 
say that the immaterial principle on assuming 
a figure ascended, and primary matter on assu- 
ming form descended. When we come to speak 
of assuming form and ascending and descend- 
ing, how can we divest ourselves of the idea of 
priority and subsequence? When the immate- 
rial principle does not assume a form, primary 
matter then becomes coarse and forms a sedi- 
ment. 

“ Originally, however, no priority or subse- 
quence can be predicated of the immaterial 
principle and primary matter, and yet if you in- 
sist in carrying out the reasoning to the ques- 
tion of their origin, then you must say that the 
immaterial principle has the priority ; but it is 
not a separate and distinct thing ; it is just con- 
tained in the centre of the primary matter, so 
that were there no primary matter, then this im- 
material principle would have no place of attach- 
ment !” 


One or two Chinese novels have been 
translated into English. They form the 
greatest portion and the worst of their na- 
tional literature. Some have ingenious 
plots and characters well sustained, but 
the most are almost as bad as the modern 
French ones that abound in our cheap 
book-shops, There are, itis stated, “ thou- 
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sands and myriads of them.” The de- 
partment of plays and poems also includes 
an innumerabie collection. Many from the 
Hundred Plays of Yuen have been trans- 
lated into the French. One published by 
Pere Premare, in 1731, entitled the Orphan 
of Chau, was taken by Voltaire as the 

round-work of one of hisown. The Heir 
in Old Age and the Sorrows of Han were 
pats re into English by Sir J. F. Davis, 
and published in 1830. 

Chinese essayists are, like many of our 
preachers and lecturers, in a habit of felici- 
tating themselves and their readers that 
they were born in the Middle Kingdom, in 
the land of freedom and enlightenment. 
Compared with the nations around them, 
they certainly have some reason for com- 
placency ; but in their daily life they are 
yet very remote from the comforts of mod- 
ern civilization. Their peculiar style of 
building is well known from jars and tea 
sets. Generally their houses are of one 
story, without cellars, basements or attics. 
They are built of brick, sometimes of wood 
and tiled or thatched ; it matters but little 
whether the walls are exactly upright or 
not. The general arrangement is that of a 
series of rooms separated and lighted by 
intervening courts, communicating by a 
covered corridor, which opens out upon a 
garden, or by side passages. Thus there 
is one comfort for the Chinese ladies, that 
they do not have to carry their pinched 
feet up and downstairs. Instead of their 
doors being rectangular like ours, they are 
sometimes round, or leaf-shaped, or semi- 
circular, and it is not the custom to have 
them open opposite to each other, lest evil 
spirits find their way from the street into 
the recesses of the dwelling. The rooms 
are lighted only by sky lights, and laminz 
of oyster shells or oiled paper are used in- 
stead of glass, ~~ that is coming into 
use in Canton. Warming the house is 
rare; fuel is scarce and high priced, and 
cooking is usually done with small portable 
furnaces. The shops open altogether in 
front, like ours in Chatham street. Few 
streets in Chinese cities are more than ten 
or twelve feet wide. There are no public 
fountains nor any open spaces except small 
areas before temples. Fires are very dan- 
gerous. All sorts of odors pervade the 
streets, as all sorts of offal is carefully pre- 
served and carried through them at all 





hours. They are paved with slabs of stone 
and are tolerably clean, but not laid out 
straight ; and some of them are singularly 
irregular, as it is not considered lucky to 
have the houses even. The names are 
marked on gateways at the ends. Tav- 
erns are numerous in all parts of the coun- 
try, but there are no boarding houses. All 
shops close at nightfall, and persons going 
abroad carry lanterns. Over all the thor- 
oughfares are watch-towers with watchers 
to look out for fires and strike the hours of 
the night upon gongs. When fires occur, 
the officers of government are held respon- 
sible ; if ten houses are burned within the 
walls, the highest officer in it is fined nine 
months’ pay ; if thirty, a years’ salary ; if 
three hundred he is degraded one degree. 
The police are authorized to pull down 
houses. They have fire engines like ours, 
which they hurry through the narrow 
streets at a tremendous rate. 

The pagodas we read of are not merely 
temples—they are erected to secure good 
luck, according to the rules of the fung- 
shwui, or wind and water doctrine. 

The country in China is generally di- 
versified and full of beautiful landscapes. 
The facilities for water carriage are so 
great, that the travelling is mostly that 
way ; their carts and wheel-barrows are 
mere boxes, with solid wooden wheels. 
There are 84,000 boats registered as be- 
longing to Canton ; their appearance, and 
the manner of life on the river, has been 
often described. 

Dress undergoes the caprices of fashion 
in China as well as elsewhere, but the 
changes are less frequent and striking. 
The shaven head and queue originated 
with the Manchus, no longer ago than 
1627. <A long, thick, black queue is a 
thing to be proud of ; the common people 
frequently play tricks with it, two or three 
tying the ends together and testing the 
strength of their scalps ; nothing irritates 
them more than to cut it off, as to be with- 
out one is equivalent to banishment from 
decent society. Hydrophobia is a national 
ailment with the Chinese, and if cleanli- 
ness be next to godliness, as an old writer 
observes, it is no wonder they are pagans. 

The head-dress of ladies is very becom- 
ing. The copious black hair is gathered 
back in a large oval plait, which is kept in 
shape and place by a broad pin placed 
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lengthwise on it, and fastened by a shorter 
one going across under the plait. The 
hair of the forehead is drawn back into the 
knot, and elevated a little in front by comb- 
ing it over the finger; in front of the knot 
a tube with flowers is often inserted. No 
bonnets, caps or veils are worn abroad ; 
a light bamboo hat or umbrella keeps off 
the sun. The women of Kiangsu wear a 
band of fur round their heads ; a flat piece 
of straw, trimmed with blue cloth, also 
serves them for a bonnet. The hair of 
girls is left unbound ; young ladies plait a 
tress down the neck and from the tem- 
ples. Both sexes wear false hair. 

The dress of gentlewomen is, like that of 
their husbands, regulated by sumptuary 
laws ; but they are at liberty to make it 
splendid with rich silks, gay colors, and 
beautiful embroidery. The neck of the 
robe is protected by a stiff band; the 
sleeves are very large and long ; there is 
no girdle or stays, only a loose embroider- 
ed tunic reaching half way below the 
knee. Below this appears the petticoat, 
which is very pretty and peculiar. Each 
side of the skirt is plaited about six times, 
and in front and rear are two pieces of 
buckrum to which they are attached: the 
plaits and front pieces are stiffened with 
lining, and gaily embroidered. When the 
feet are together the plaits are closed, but 
in walking they open and shut, disclosing 
differently colored embroidery. 

It is not known whether the practice of 
compressing the feet arose from the fash- 
ion being set by a popular empress, who 
was club-footed, or originated in the 
men’s desire to keep their wives at 
home; it began about A. D. 950. All 
classes practice it except the boat-women, 
maid-servants, ete. Sometimes it is begun 


as soon as the child can walk; at others | 


it is deferred till seven or eight. Little 
girls with little feet, may be seen playing 
in the street as freely as though the pro- 
cess had not been applied ; so that it hurts 
them less, perhaps, than our tight lacing. 
Ladies always walk quick, and swing their 
arms to keep from falling. 

Cosmetics are used by them, to the seri- 
ous injury of their faces. On grand oc- 
casions they cover their countenances with 
white paint, rouge their lips and cheeks, 
and blacken their eyebrows. “ A belle is 
described as having cheeks like the almond 





flower, lips like a peach’s bloom, waist as 
the willow leaf, eyes bright as dancing 
ripples in the sun, and footsteps like the 
lotus flower.” Much care is bestowed upon 
the toilet; but their dramas do not show 
that high-born ladies spend most of their 
time in idleness or dressing. 

In washing, the Chinese use a basin of 
tepid water and a cloth, and “never look 
so dirty as when trying to clean themselves.” 
Shaving is always done by a barber. Whis- 
kers are never worn, nor mustaches under 
forty. Both sexes use snuff and tobacco, 
but it is much milder than ours. Rice is 
the staff of life. ‘ Chih kwo fan?’ i. e. 
Have you eaten rice? is equivalent to, 
“How do youdo?” They use a great variety 
of culinary vegetables, fruits and preserves, 
though the proportion of animal food is 
probably the same as in other countries in 
the same climate. Pork is the common 
meat; horse flesh and venison are some- 
times seen, and rarely a few kittens and 
puppies reared upon rice. They have many 
unpalatable oily dishes and stews, but Mr. 
Williams states that he never saw any rats 
or mice in the market. When taunted by 
foreigners for their omnivorous propensities, 
the Chinese retort by saying, “ You eat 
cheese, and when it can almost walk.” One 
was asked respecting the rat soup ; he re- 
plied, “ Those who eat it should mix cheese 
with it, that it might serve us both.” Frogs 
are universally eaten. Indeed, in the way 
of fish, nothing comes amiss to the Chi- 
nese palate, from sharks to water-snakes, 
and their unrivalled ingenuity is tasked to 
the utmost to catch them and rear them 
Wherever there is a running stream it is 
turned to account, and tanks are placed in 
the streets with water running through 
them, where carp and salmon are fattened 
till they can scarcely turn round. The most 
repulsive food is the locusts, grasshoppers, 
ground grubs, fried silk-worms and the 
water-snakes. Sugar and molasses are sold 
in the streets. The milkmea’s ery is Vyau 
nai! Women’s milk is sold for infants and 
superannuated people. Cold water is not 
drank, as cold liquids are considered un- 
wholesome ; the common beverages are tea 
and whiskey, both of which are taken 
warm. 

The separation of the sexes leaves the 
Chinese alone in his pleasures. Literature 
being the path of ambition, is not a subject 
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of general free conversation, and there is 
searcely any social barrier between him and 
the gaming table, the opium pipe, and 
other animal excitement, except those aris- 
ing from business and the necessity of sus- 
taining a thrifty reputation. Even brothers 
and sisters meet under constraint after 
childhood, and the separation is as strict as 
the most rigid Grahamite in New England 
could desire ; with this difference, that the 
Chinese take care to marry their children 
at a very early age. The preliminaries be- 
fore marriage are arranged by professional 
matchmakers, whose office is considered 
honorable. After the ceremonies and the 
procession to the bridegroom’s house, he 
takes the hat and mantle from his wife, and 
sees her, perhaps, for the first time in his 
life. When he has taken a good look, the 
guests and friends come in and criticise her 
openly ; the women are said to be unmer- 
ciful on such occasions. In small villages 
the people call upon the newly married at 
the end of the full moon, when they are 
received standing near the bedside; the 
men enter first and pay their respects to 
the bride, while the husband calls attention 
to her charms, praises her little feet, her 
beautiful hands and face, &c. : he then goes 
out with them into the hall, where a colla- 
tion is served. The women then enterand 
make their remarks to try her temper; if 
she show good temper, her reputation is 
made. Many are so much in fear of offend- 
ing, that they endure all that is said with- 
out replying. 

One of Mr. Smith’s acquaintances saw 
a young lady in the street, and was so 
smitten, that he sent proposals through a 
matchmaker to the father: he was a little 
disappointed after marrying to find that he 
had got the fifth daughter, instead of the 
fourth! When a young lady “spills the 
tea,” i. e. loses her betrothed husband 
by death, she is honored if she refuses a 
second engagement. 

To many careful fathers, and managing 
mothers, who read these pages, it may 
seem very fine to have the entire control 
of their children’s marri , and thus to 
break their hearts, and make them happy, 
in a sensible way; but there are some 
evils attending the system, besides that of 
freezing the natural warmth of youth into 
the ice of age. The husband often turns 
out badly who has no affection, and suicides 





of brides are not uncommon. One occur- 
red in Canton in 1833, when a young 
wife on a visit to her parents so patheti- 
cally described her sufferings, that she and 
three of her sisters and friends, joined 
hands and drowned themselves together 
ina pond. Another young lady having 
heard of the bad character of her husband, 
when the ceremonies were over, said, 
“Touch me not; I am resolved to aban- 
don the world, and become anun. I shall 
this night cut off my hair. I have saved 
$200, which I give you; with the half 
you can purchase a concubine, and with 
the rest enter on some trade. Be not lazy 
or thriftless. Hereafter remember me.” 
Saying this she cut off her hair, and re- 
turned to her father’s house. Such cases 
are not uncommon, and young ladies im- 
plore their parents to rescue them from 
their sad fate ; but the old folks generally 
know best. Fanciful girls often labor to 
acquire accomplishments, with the view of 
pleasing some future husband, and when 
they find themselves fastened for life to 
some brutal, depraved tyrant, the disap- 
pointment is so great that they rush out 
of the world. The sister of a scholar of 
one of the missionaries died so in Canton, 
in 1840. But in the majority of instances, 
the mothers probably take care to instruct 
them in sound common sense principles : 
perhaps the priests contrive to have a 
finger in the pie, and make them believe 
they will suffer eternally, if they venture 
to have any choice ; it would not be singu- 
lar, especially if the priests were to gain 
by it. 

_ om children are called by the names 
of flowers, or some endearing or fanciful 
epithet, until they enter school. (We 
have probably imbibed the same custom 
with our tea; the writer knows a “ Daisy” 
whose name, by and by, will be quite 
another.) When they enter school, such 
names as Ink-grinder, Promising-study, 
Opening-olive, Rising-advancement, are 
given to young students. The surname 
afterwards comes first, thus :—dLiuang 
Wiantai Siensing. Liang or Millet is the 
family name, Wdntai or Terrace of Letters 
the given name, and Siensang, Mr. or 
Teacher, the title. Mr. Terrace of Letters 
Millet, sounds rather odd, but what must 
the Chinese think of Rev. Charles Gutzlaff? 
Puns on names are common. Shopkeep- 
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ers take a han or “ designation” which 
applies to themselves and to their shop, 
and serves to brand goods : thus, Hoyuen, 
Kinghing, Yuenki, meaning Harmonious 
Springs, Cheering Prospects, Fountains 
Memorial, may be seen on parcels of tea 
and silks, (though perhaps our readers 
may labor under similar disabilities to 
our own, in regard to the Chinese writing.) 
Foreigners call both this mark and the 
goods it denotes a chop, (hence probably 
the phrase, “‘ first chop.’’) 

Common visiting cards are made of 
slips of vermilion paper, eight inches long 
and three wide, and are single or folded 
many times according to the visitor’s 
quality. The name is stamped on the 
upper right corner, or on the lower corner, 
with an addition, thus :—‘‘ Your humble 
servant, (lit. stupid younger brother,) Pi 
Chiwan, bows his head in salutation.” If 
he cannot be received, instead of “not at 
home,” the host sends out to “stay the 
gentleman’s approach,” and the card is 
left. In reply to the remark, “It is a 
Jong time since we have met, sir,” the 
host replies, (literally,) “‘ How presume to 
receive the trouble of your honorable 
footsteps? is the person in the chariot 
well ?”—which means simply, “ lam much 
obliged for your visit, and hope you enjoy 
good health.” When boys are brought 
in, the visitor hopes “ the boy will perpetu- 
ate the literary reputation of his family,” 
(dit. he will fully carry on the fragrance of 
the books.) The father says, ‘ The repu- 
tation of our family is not great, (lit. hills 
and fields’ happiness is thin ;) high expec- 
tations are not to be entertained of him ; 
if he can only gain a livelihood, it will be 
enough.” After a few such compliments, 
the boys say, Shau pei, “slightly waiting 
on you,” i. e, pray excuse us, and retire. 
Girls areseldom brought in,and young ladies 
never. ‘Does the honorable great man 
enjoy happiness?” means, “ How is your 
father?” “Distinguished and aged one, 
what honorable age ?” asks how old he is. 
If one asks, “ H@w many worthy young 
gentlemen (sons) have you?” the father 
replies, “I am unfortunate in having but 
one little boy,” (lit. “ My fate is niggardly ; 
I have only one little bug.” The request, 
“Make my respects to your mother,” for 
no Chinese gentleman asks to see the 
ladies, is literally, “Excellent longevity 





hall place for me wish repose.” A man 
speaks of his wife as ‘‘ the mean one of the 
inner apartments,” “ the foolish one of the 
family ;” while another calls her “the 
honorable lady,” “worthy lady,” “ your 
favored one,” &c. 

The common form of a salutation is for 
each one to clasp his own hands before his 
breast and make a slight bow, saying, 
“ Tsing! Tsing !’ i. e. “Hail! Hail!” An 
invitation to dinner reads, “ On the 
day, a trifling entertainment will await the 
light of your countenance: Tsau Sanwei’s 
compliments.” 

A description of the Chinese New Year’s 
festivities and congratulations would double 
the length of this article. The greeting is 
“ Kunghi!’ equivalent to our Happy New 
Year! More fire-crackers are burnt at 
this time, than would supply New York 
for several Fourths-of-July. 

Flying kites is a great amusement, both 
with old and young; they make them of 
all conceivable shapes, in imitation of birds, 
butterflies, lizards, &c., and fly them with 
unequalled skill; contrivances are some- 
times attached to make a whistling sound 
in the air. Fights are rare with the 
Chinese : “ After a vast variety of gesture 
and huge vociferation of opprobrium, they 
will blow off their wrath and separate al- 
most without touching each other.” 

Land is held in freehold, so long as the 
tithe tax on the produce is paid ; and the 
record of the owner’s name in the district 
magistrate’s office as the tax-payer is the evi- 
dence of title. The estate goes to the eldest 
son ; but the brothers can remain upon it 
with their families and devise their portion in 
perpetuo to their children, or a composition 
can be made. A mortgagee must enter 
into possession and become responsible for 
the taxes to make the mortgage valid ; 
and the land may be redeemed any time 
within thirty years. 

The Chinese are an agricultural people, 
but are rather gardeners than farmers. In 
arboriculture and horticulture their skill is 
well known. ‘They have modes of dwarf- 
ing trees and forcing them to grow in all 
manner of grotesque shapes. 

In the mechanical arts they are the 
most ingenious people in the world. The 
name porcelain was given to their ware by 
the Portuguese, from its resembling in 
translucency the inner parts of sea shells, 
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Their silks are the finest that 
are made. Nankeens come from the cen- 
tral provinces. The producing, manufac- 
turing and packing of tea have become a 
great business with them, and the trade 
therein has and must tend to bring them 
more and more in contact with Christian 
nations. The real name of tea is cha, so 
that the French and Irish have it nearer 
right than we. Bohea is the name of the 
hills where that species is grown; pecco, 
‘*‘ white hairs,” is so called from the down 
on the young leaves; souchong, or siau 
chung, means “ little plant ;” pouchong, 
“folded sort;” hyson is At chun, i. e., 
“ flourishing spring.” 

Tea is often repacked in New York. 
When grocers here receive an order from the 
South or West for a particular chop, &c., 
which they do not happen to have, they 
take their tea to a packer, who does it 
over in Chinese paper, sheet lead, lacquered 
boxes, covered with characters, &c., &c., 
according to order. Thus the grocer has 
his tea of any chop or cargo that may suit 
his fancy. A barbarous practice! But 
practiced dealers easily detect the dis- 
guise. 

In physical science the Chinese are of 
course much behind the western nations. 
In mathematics they have, however, bor- 
rowed much of the practical part from 
Europe. They have several good treatises 
on arithmetic, and one, T'suimi-shan Fang 
Sho Hioh, (!) in 36 volumes 8vo, contains a 
complete course in geometry, trigonometry, 
mensuration, &c., with tables of natural 
sines and tangents and logarithmic sines, 
tangents and secants, &c., for every degree 
and minute ; in this it is stated that “the 
western scholar, John Napier, made log- 
arithms.” Their year is 365} days; sixty 
years make a cycle, a mode of reckoning 
introduced B. C. 2637; the present year 
is the 45th of the 75th cycle, or 4485th 
since their era. Besides lunar months, the 
year is divided into twenty-four tsieh of 
ubout 15 days each; their names have 
reference to the season, as rain-water, 
vernal-equinox, spiked-grain, little-heat, &c. 
Their constellations are named from ani- 
mals, but differ from ours. Even so late 
as 1820 one of their astronomers makes 
the heavens consist of ten concentric hollow 
spheres. A figure of a raven in a circle 
is the sun; the moon is represented by a 
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rabbit on his hind legs, pounding rice in a 
mortar. The sun and moon are regarded 
as the foci of the dual powers, the male 
and female principles, which are the great 
ultimate elementary causes in all their 
philosophy. 

They have various modes of measuring 
time, but at Canton they use watches and 
clocks, and prefer our division of hours. 
(N. B.—Our Connecticut readers may rely 
on this statement’s being fairly given from 
Mr. Williams.) Time sticks, or long spiral 
pieces of prepared clay and saw-dust made 
to burn slowly, are also used; some of 
them will last a week. The Almanac is 
an important government work, containing 
besides the calendar the lucky and un- 
lucky days. It is published by the Board 
of Rites, and no one ventures to be with- 
out one. 

They weigh almost everything, and it 
is singular that their weights should be in 
the ratio of ours, thus :—fael, 14 02. ; catty, 
14 Ibs. ; pecul, 1334 lbs. Their measures 
also correspond very nearly to ours. In 
money they reckon by decimals of gold 
taels. They have so much counterfeit 
money that they have a publication like 
our bank note detectors to find it out. 
Promissory notes and pawnbrokers’ tickets 
circulate a little; bills of exchange are 
common, drawn in different parts of the 
empire. 

Chinese troops are not very formidable. 
They are a peaceful people ; and the 
swarming and generally happy population 
is the result of a long-continued peaceful 
policy on the part of the government. 
Would that our own might in this respect 
follow their example ! 

They are a lively race, and some of 
their caricatures are the most grotesque 
and laughter-provoking imaginable. They 
are great consumers of medicine, and 
though their knowledge of it is, of course, 
imperfect, they have something like a 
system, and it is probable there is as little 
downright quackery among them as among 
us. Mercury is used infts common forms, 
and many of the vegetables used here. The 
doctors sometimes undertake to cure a 
man for a certain sum; if the first does 
not succeed, the patient thinks him a cheat 
and tries another. Some of their physi- 
cians, by shrewdness and long practice, 
acquire great experience and become rich 
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and influential ; a skillful physician is Hon- 
ored as the ‘nation’s hand.” Generally 
they have regular fees. In the cholera 
time, the profession, finding their remedies 
of no avail, wisely gave up all treatment. 
The Chinese, from their slovenly habits, 
are subject to diseases of the skin; a large 
proportion of the inhabitants are experi- 
enced performers on the Scottish national 
instrument. Their materia medica includes 
a great many queer ingredients, and needs 
very much the influence of the Baconian 
philosophy. 

The Chinese do not appear to be a re- 
ligious people. Their philosophy is purely 
worldly, and they have no state hierarchy. 
They have no human sacrifices, and what 
is more remarkable, no deification of vice. 
Indeed, they are in daily life, as well as in 
religion, as corrupt and decent a people as 
any of their more enlightened brethren. 

Their state religion is not so much a 

matter of doctrine as of mere ceremony,— 
the word for doctrine which applies to re- 
ligious creeds does not apply to this, which 
seems only a national ritual. There are 
three grades of sacrifices, the great, medi- 
um, and inferior. The objects to which 
the first are offered are four, viz.: tien, the 
sky, called the imperial concave expanse ; 
ti, the earth ; tai miau, or great temple of 
ancestors, which contains the tablets of 
deceased monarchs ; and the shie tsih, or 
gods of the land and grain. The medium 
sacrifices are offered to the sun and moon, 
the manes of former emperors, Confucius, 
the ancient patrons of agriculture and silk- 
weaving, the gods of heaven, earth and 
the passing year. The inferior to the 
ancient patron of the healing art, to the 
innumerable spirits of deceased philan- 
thropists, eminent statesmen, martyrs to 
virtue, &e., clouds, wind, rain, thunder ; 
the five celebrated mountains, four seas, 
and four rivers; famous hills, flags, gods 
of cannon, gates, the north pole, and many 
other things. 

The common people may worship what 
they please, except the objects of imperial 
adoration, the heavens and earth; these 
are reserved for the Emperor, or son of 
heaven. Confucius did not pretend to un- 
derstand about the gods, and his teaching 
all had reference to this life, though he 
supposed himself commissioned by Heaven 





life,” said he, “ how can we know death ?” 
His commentators resolve everything into 
pure materialism; making nature begin 
with the primary material principle, which, 
operating upon itself, resolved itself into 
the dual powers, or male and female prin- 
ciples—ine yin and yang. Butthey sup- 
pose that pure-minded men and sages are 
gradually raised up as expounders of these 

principles, and form with them a Trinity, 
or class of saints to be worshipped. 
The first man, Pwanku, hatched from 
Chaos by the dual powers, had the task 
of hewing out the earth. He is painted 
at the work, which took him 18,000 years. 
With him are the dragon, the phoenix, and 
the tortoise, and sometimes the unicorn, 
divine types and progenitors with him of 
the animal creation, but whose origin is 
left in obscurity. He is succeeded by three 
monstrous sovereigns, whose reigns lasted 
another 18,000 years. During this time 
good government commenced, men learned 
to eat and drink, sleep was invented, and 
many other improvements adopted ; but of 
all this there is no record because the 
mysterious tortoise, on whose carapace was 
written in tadpole-headed characters the 
history of the anterior world, did not sur- 
vive. All their mythology is equally ab- 

stract and passionless. 

The result of all is, that the learned 

Chinese have no definite religion, but a 
mere pageant. Sometimes they worship 
with the Buddhists or disciples of Fo, some- 
times with the Rationalists, who believe in 
a final swallowing up of the individual in 
the pure, supreme, eternal Reason. On 
great occasions they worship anything and 
everything. In 1835, when there was a 
great drought at Canton, the prefect ad- 
vertised, offering a reward to whoever 
could succeed in producing rain by pray- 
ers. An altar was erected before his office, 
and a Buddhist priest prayed there inces- 
santly for three days without success. A 
public fast was then ordered, still with no 
avail. At length, the day before the rain 
came, the prefect gave notice of an inten- 
tion to liberate all prisoners not charged 
with capital offences. As soon as the rain 
fell, the people presented thank offerings, 
and the southern gate of the city, which 
had been closed to keep out the hot wind, 
was opened, accompanied by an odd cer- 
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while the animal was held in a basket. 
The learned men, while they admit the 
folly of these things, still join in them. 
“Buddhism,” says Dr. Morrison, “in China 
is decried by the learned, laughed at by 
the profligate, yet followed by all.” The 
priesthood have the better judgment of the 
people against them, and are rather feared 
for the mischief which it is supposed 
they can do than honored as examples of 
a pious life. 

The ceremonies at funerals vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Insome parts 
they make a hole in the roof as soon as a 
person dies, to let the spirit pass out. The 
body is coffined arrayed in the richest robes 
the family can procure; a fan is put in 
one hand and a prayer on a piece of paper 
in the other. A coffin is made of boards 
three or four inches thick, and is rounded 
at the top ; it is called “longevity boards.” 
The body is generally laid in with lime 
and the lid closed with mortar; the coffin 
is then kept in or about the house many 
years, and incense burned before it morn- 
ing and evening. The Chinese often pur- 
chase coffins in their lifetime ; the price 
varies from $5 to $500, and even thou- 
sands are sometimes paid for them. 

Upon a general survey of the Chinese 
character, they appear to be as amiable and 
sensible a family as the race has ever pro- 
duced. Though jealous of foreigners, they 
are not so bigoted to their old as to 
reject what are real improvements, when 
they comprehend them. They take life 
in a very business-like way, and make the 
most of it. Whether their very vagueness 
or almost entire want of a definite religious 
faith will make it easier to christianize 
them or not, is questionable. We should 
think their indifference quite as hard to 
overcome as a belief in some wild form of 
superstition. The labor of a Christian 
missionary among them must be no slight 
one. 

The true way to reach a people so little 


abe 


imdginative in religion must be through 
education. Here the great difficulties are 
the language and the old custom; it will 
go hard to break down what has worked 
tolerably well for so many hundreds and 
thousands of years. But the struggle must 
come; it is the inevitable result of the 
contact of the weak and false with the 
strong and true. The only hope for the 
poor Chinese is their unrivalled docility 
and quickness of imitation. They wish to 
know and pursue the right, and their re- 
ligion and philosophy have kept them at 
least pure-minded in comparison with other 
pagan races. One cannot read without 
pity the history of their efforts to put 
down opium smoking. Our teetotal soci- 
eties and license laws are but faint meas- 
ures compared with those. They tried 
moral suasion in all sorts of modes; the 
present work gives one of a series of 
plates representing the opium smoker’s 
downward progress, also some vigorous 
writing against it from one of their schol- 
ars; the physicians tried medicine ; finally 
government made it penal. Though all has 
been without much avail, yet the progress 
of the anti-opium “cause,” as our tem- 
perance people would phrase it, has shown 
a right spirit. The same may be seen in 
their adoption of many foreign inventions. 
The result of the English opium war, 
Mr. Williams’s history of which we have 
not room to sketch, has opened Canton, 
Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai to foreign 
trade, and cannot but have the effect to 
extend foreign influence in the empire. It 
will be as remarkable a fact as any con- 
nected with their singular history, should 
the Chinese now gradually and quietly 
come up to the standard of western civ- 
ilization. When the influences are con- 
sidered that are bearing more and more 
upon them, their destiny appears one of 
the greatest mysteries of Providence that 
time shall solve, G. W. P. 
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windmills, but was choked one summer’s 
day by a pound of fresh butter, has found 
an antitype in John Bull. That heart-of- 
oak personage has not been generally 
supposed to stick at trifles, but it appears 
from his own asseverations, that he has 
now and then a fit of compassion, and 
that his eyes can drop tears as fast as the 
Arabian trees their medicinal gum. When 
John Bull is compassionate, he is a sight 
to see. There is a contrast of ideas and 
operations in the spectacle which hardly 
belongs to what philosophers call the 
“moral fitness of things.” The butter 


sticks in his throat, while the windmills | 


are rumbling in his belly. 

The American system of protecting do- 
mestic industry has been the butter in this 
case—not, alas! the butter that -has but- 
tered John’s bread, but the identical pound 
that has stuck in his capacious throat, and 
thrown him into hysterics of mortal com- 
passion. Can words express how the com- 
passionate John Bull weeps for the misfor- 
tunes of his dearly beloved Brother Jona- 
than? “In his greenness he has made a 
tariff, and in the simplicity of his heart he 
has built up a manufacture! What shall 
be done for our little Brother Jonathan in 
the day when he shall be spoken of by 
politieal economists?” And straightway 
the compassionate John pulls out a quire 
of paper and indites a long letter of advice 
on free trade. 

Through multifarious channels has our 
respectable and compassionate elder bro- 
ther been pouring out his lachrymations 
on this matter,—Kdinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, parliamentary speeches, news- 
paper prosings, ponderous tomes of politi- 
cal economy, etc., etc.—all have wept 
over us. How could we, Americans, and 
the sons of such a mother, be so unwise— 
so perverse—so blind to our true interests, 
as to spin ourown yarn! John Bullstood 
ready to sell us his genuine spinnings, a 
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Tue giant of Rabelais, who devoured | good pennyworth ; but we have chosen 


| to do our own spinning, and get our own 
| pay for it. Was ever any barbarian so 
perverse? Page after page, and volume 
after volume of compassionate advice, in 
this strain, have been wafted to us across 
the water, until many very worthy people 
have become half persuaded that John 
| Bull, hot and glowing with the fire of phi- 
lanthropy, has quite forgotten himself in 
| his disinterested compassion for his neigh- 
| bors. 

Under this impression of John Bull’s 
universal benevolence, neighborly kind- 
ness, and all-absorbing love for the human 
species, one is tempted to call in question 
the common records of history, and raise 
an indignant doubt whether such a fair- 
faced, sweet-spoken, tender-hearted gen- 
ileman, has not been shamefully belied in 
the annals of past ages. “ This fellow ’s 
of exceeding honesty, and knows all quali- 
ties.” Can such things have been done 
as are read of in the wars of Europe and 
Asia during a century past? Is it true 
that the English bombarded Copenhagen ? 
Is Hindostan more than a fiction? Had 
Clive and Hastings any substantial bodily 
existence? Is not Ireland a mythe, which 
some political Strauss will by and by 
evolve from obscurity, and explain without 
any detriment to John Bull’s character 
for humanity? These windmills are flying 
very awkwardly in our faces, while John 
is attempting to “ butter us down” with 
the outpourings of his tender compassion. 

The whim of John Bull that his Bro- 
ther Jonathan ought to do nothing for 
himself, but have John to do everything 
for him, isno new whim, Many years 
this same blue-and-buff periodical on which 
we are now commenting, asked the ques- 
tion, “Who reads an American book 2’ 
and straightway discovered that the mat- 
ter of book-making was all right, for 
‘why should the Americans write books 
for themselves, when they can import ours 
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in bales and hogsheads?” In spite of 
such questions, however, and the profound 
maxims of political wisdom that lay hid- 
den under them, the Americans have at 
length got to making not only books, but 
blankets and bandboxes ; whereat John 
Bull has somewhat changed his demeanor, 
and instead of asking questions he pulls 
out his handkerchief and falls a-weeping 
from pure humanity. Brother Jonathan, 
he declares, will die of a tariff, and leave 
him inconsolable! 

Simple noddies as we Yankees are, we 
have yet, like “the creature Dougal,” a 
glimmering of sense; and by the help of 
that glimmering, we can see through John 
Bull’s blubbering philanthropy. We are 
in no puzzle to discera its genuine charac- 
ter; it does not ring clear, but has a 
decided twang of Brummagem. When 
John tells us that we are smart young- 
sters, and that he loves us as he does his 
eyes, but that his bowels yearn within 
him for the miseries which we suffer 
in spinning cotton, we can but laugh ; for 
as certain as puddings were made to 
eat, and mouths to open, just so certainly 
were a man’s ribs made to vibrate, with in- 
tercostal accompaniments, at what is laugh- 
able. We cannot stand it, when a philan- 
thropist who has just mowed down the 
Sikhs with grape-shot, and thrust his dam- 
nable opium upon the Chinese at the mouth 
of the cannon, turns round and tells us 
that his whole soul is about to dissolve in 
pity for an American citizen who pays 
ninepence too much for a pocket-handker- 
chief. The words “fatal policy "—*« un- 
wise legislation ”—“ blind fatality” —“ big- 
oted perverseness’’—-“‘false position ”— 
“ illiberal principles,” etc., are all lost up- 
on us;—‘ Sparrow-shot,” said my uncle 
Toby, “ fired against a bastion.” 

We have done, in a great measure, with 
importing John’s political ideas and doc- 
trines “‘ by the bale and hogshead,” 
more especially such as are not suited to 
our wants. In plain English, all the world 
knows that these philanthropic professions 
of British economists are mere moonshine. 
They are puffs of their own wares, exe- 
cuted to order for the markets of Birming- 
ham and Manchester. The pedler as- 
sumes the garb of the philosopher, and 
sends out his magazine instead of a news- 
paper advertisement. We do not blame 





the English for wishing to get the mar- 
kets of all the world; but we would have 
the world to know that the written politi- 
cal wisdom of England is not half so cos- 
mopolitan in its sympathies as it pretends 
tobe. John Bull’s heart, if we take his 
word for it, is expansive enough to take 
in the whole human family ; but we may 
rely upon it that of all his father’s children 
he loves himself the best. John can sing 
a variety of pathetic tunes, but they all 
end in “Buy a broom.” 

However, let us hear some of John’s 
lamentations over his suffering brother :— 


“ The American citizen pays from 95 to 178 
per cent. for his window glass; 75 to 150 per 
cont. on articles of manufactured iron ; 133 per 
cent, on salt; 75 to 150 per cent. on prints and 
calicoes. In order that he may enjoy these and 
similar benefits without fear of interruption by 
the smuggler, he pays for steam revenue- 
cutters to cruise along the islands and sandbars 
which fringe the free Atlantic along his coast.” 


Is not this enough to melt a heart of 
stone? ‘Lie down and be saddled with 
wooden shoes |” says (toldsmith’s patriot. 
95 per cent. on window glass, and steam 
revenue-cutters into the bargain! exclaims 
the Edinburgh Review. O unhappy Ameri- 
cans! What is the small matter of being 
priest-ridden, king-ridden, aristocracy-rid- 
den, or national-debt-ridden, compared to 
the miseries of being steam-revenue-cutter- 
ridden? Truly, if it were not for our hu- 
mane brother across the water, we should 
never know half our misfortunes. He has 
no steam revenue-cutters—lucky dog! nor 
ever heard of a preventive service. There 
is no such thing in England as being “ ex- 
chequered.” Rasier: let John ® up 
his tears ; we think, with God’s help and 
some patience, we shall survive the horrid 
infliction of steam revenue-cutters; the 
country has many things to forget before 
it will take up that topic as a grievance. 
John Bull is a knowing fellow, but we 
counsel him, as he values his reputation 
for shrewdness, to say no more about our 
steam revenue-cutters. 

As to the 95 per cent. upon glass, and 
all that, a man with half an eye may see 
through it. Not to mention that our glass 
is better than his, we certainly shall claim 
the privilege of employing our own arith- 
metic in estimating the profit and loss of 
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our dealings with so sharp a customer. 
Like Autolycus, John is always crying, 
“Come buy, come buy!” and like Au- 
tolycus, he is sure to pick your pocket. 
He has the multiplication table at his fin- 
gers’ ends, while “ free trade” is ever on 
the edge of his tongue.—95 to 178 per 
cent. forsooth! No, brother, that will not 
do. Did you never hear of a fallacy lurk- 
ing under figures of arithmetic as well as 
under figures of rhetoric! Did it never 
enter your noddle that American glass 
will serve two purposes to your one? It 
keeps the cold out of the house and keeps 
the money in, which yours can never do, 
because we must send the money out to 
pay for it. As to the 150 per cent. on 
calicoes, you may score down as many 
figures as you please, but we are old 
enough to remember seeing British cali- 
coes sold among us at 62 cents a yard, 
before the protective system had an exist- 
ence, which would be high in the market 
now at a shilling. That is a fixed fact, 
which cannot be got over. ‘ Human ex- 
perience, which is the only test of truth,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “is perpetually con- 
tradicting theory.” But let us hear John 
Bull again: he will ‘condole in some 
measure,” like his friend Nick Bottom :— 


“So long as the American farmer chooses 
to feed himself and his cattle on taxed salt ; to 
work his land with taxed iron; to dress his 
wife and daughters in taxed calicoes—not to 
preserve the national honor, to plant the rapa- 
cious eagle on the towers of Cortez, or to hum- 
ble the obstinate ‘ Britishers,’ but simply that 
the world may admire the factory girls of 
Lowell, and that a few Yankee speculators 
may get rich in the towns of New England— 
so long these statesmen may enjoy a poorly 
acquired popularity ; but the dispelling of that 
delusion will place them at the feet of their 
enemies, unless they extricate themselves from 
the false position which they now oceupy.” 


Now, if the American farmer chooses 
to feed himself and his cattle, and dress 
himself and his family, according to his 
own notions of thrift and economy, as he 
certainly does, why need John Bull go 
into fits about it? But he is a compas- 
sionate soul, and has pangs of grief to see 
his neighbors pay too much for their 
ealico. If John had no calico of his own 
to sell, we might possibly lend an ear to 








his neighborly advice in this matter; but | cutters into the bargain, for the mere 


as the case stands, it is quite natural that 
such advice should be looked on with dis- 
trust. His theories of free trade are very 
fine things on paper, but the perverse 
obstinacy of real events is such as to render 
them utterly worthless. Facts, naked 
facts, are the things we want: throw 
theories to the dogs. What stuff is this 
about taxed iron and calico? There ought 
to be no such thing as iron or calico in the 
United States, if the English theories of 
free trade have a particle of truth in them. 
The protective system should have raised 
the price of these articles above the reach 
of any farmer in the Union: nobody would 
have manufactured them, for nobody would 
have been rich enough to buy them : 
where there is no demand there will be no 
supply. Now what has been the fact? 
We had no protective system, and we paid 
England enormously high prices for iron 
and calico, We adopted a protective sys- 
tem, and now we have iron and calico of 
our own dog-cheap! Is there a farmer 
in the country who wishes to go back to 
the days of untaxed iron and calico? 
Alas for John Bull’s theory of free trade ! 
And here we are compelled to ask a 
question :—Does the writer in the Edin- 
burgh really believe that all these horrors 
of taxed iron and calico and steam revenue- 
cutters are patiently endured by the people 
of the United States, merely that the 
world may admire the factory girls of 
Lowell? Does he in good sooth persuade 
himself that the merchants of New York, 
the sugar-planters of Louisiana, and the 
farmers of Ohio, sit down calmly under 
grinding taxation, in their strong desire to 
enrich only a few Yankee speculators in 
the towns of New England? Does he, we 
ask, seriously believe this? We should 
like to put him to bis corporal oath upon 
it. If he does believe so, we would give 
a trifle to see the face and eyes of a man 
capable of such asinine credulity! By 
what sort of hocus-pocus does he suppose 
the American people—a people whose 
wits in money matters, according to the 
universal belief in England, are as sharp 
as a two-edged sword—by what sort of 
hocus-pocus does he believe these people 
to have become in an instant so enamored 
of the Lowell factory girls as to suffer 
taxation and tariffs, and steam revenue- 
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pleasure of knowing that the aforesaid 
factory girls enjoyed the world’s admira- 
tion? By what charm, what conjurations, 
and what mighty magic—for such pro- 
ceedings they are charged withal—have 
these half a dozen Yankee speculators in 
Boston so wormed themselves into the 
affections of the universal Yankee nation, 
that everybody else is willing to remain 
poor that this favorite half dozen may 
become rich? Yet such presumed facts 
are taken for granted as the basis of an 
argument in a grave treatise on political 
economy in the Edinburgh Review! But 
let us see what ineffable nonsense this 
writer can put forth while laboring under 
such a hallucination :— 


“ The six States of New England, contain- 
ing one-eighth of the population of the whole 
republic, produce two-thirds of its cotton fac- 
tories, three-fifths of its woollens, nearly half its 
leather, and other articles in almost the same 
proportion. The single State of Massachusetts 
owns one-sixth of the manufacturing capital 
of the nation. As far, therefore, as protection 
can confer benefit on the producer of the mo- 
nopolized articles, they, and they alone, have 
reaped it. The remaining eighteen millions 
of the proudest and most irritable nation upon 
earth—men to whom a dollar paid by way of 
salary to a priest, or civil list to a king, appears 
an oppression to be resisted to the last drop of 
blood—are content to disburse for the benefit 
of their Yankee brethren a tribute which, in all 
probability, would beg es civil expenditure 
of half a dozen small European monarchies. 
Nay, they have pressed and compelled the 
modest and reluctant Yankees to accept it.*** 
The burthen has been usually borne by the 
tributary States with that stolid patience, or 
rather that exulting and applauding self-denial, 
with which large bodies of mankind are in the 
habit of offering up their contributions to the 
cunning few !” 


We suppose it would be difficult to 
crowd into an equally narrow space a 

reater number of absurdities ; but what 
better could be expected of a man who 
writes about a people whom he believes 
to be compounded of contradictions the 
most impossible in nature ?—irritable and 
patient, haughty and servile, shrewd and 
stolid, ‘“‘no ass so meek, no ass so obstinate?” 
What says he, forsooth ? Massachusetts, 
having most of the manufacturing capital, 
is, therefore, almost the only State that 
reaps any benefit from the protective sys- 





tem! Why, he might as well say, that 





the rock on which the Eddystone light- 
house is built is the only spot that reaps 
any benefit from that lighthouse. Does 
this writer suppose, that because the 
springs of the Nile are in Abyssinia, 
the land of Egypt can get no water from 
it? Has he never heard of railroads, 
canals, and ships of mighty burthen, that 
unite Lowell with Baltimore, and Charles- 
ton, and New Orleans, and Cincinnati ? 
Have we to tell him of the hundreds of 
thousands of barrels of flour that trundle 
upon cars from Lake Erie, or the hundreds 
of thcasands of bales of cotton that float 
in ships from the “tributary States” of 
the South to that of Massachusetts? Have 
we to tell this profound political econo- 
mist of the interchange of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of valuable products annually 
between the “ tributaries” of the Mississippi 
valley and the “ tributaries” of New Eng- 
land ; and that this interchange, reaching 
every spot and connecting every spot in 
the Union, is fed and quickened at every 
moment of its ebb and flow by the manu- 
facturing capital of the country? Massa- 
chusetts the only State that feels the 
benefit of her manufactures! Why, there 
is not a plantation on the Mississippi, nor 
a trading house in the remotest corner of 
the great lakes, that does not feel it. With 


this writer’s representation before him, a * 


reader would imagine that the Old Bay 
State was something like the happy valley 
of Rasselas, or Jericho besieged, that “none 
went out and none came in ;” that she kept 
all her cash and all her calico to herself. 
Does he really suppose that the States of 
the American Union are separated by Alps 
and Pyrenees, and Chinese walls? and 
that the terrible squadron of steam revenue- 
cutters, which his alarmed imagination 


has conjured up, have hermetically sealed 


the ports of the “free Atlantic ?” 

To relieve him from the astounding 
puzzle into which he has been thrown by 
the spectacle of eighteen millions of the 
proudest and most irritable of all flesh 
starving themselves, with their wives and 
little ones, just for the pleasure of admir- 
ing factory girls and rich Bostonians, we 
will drop a word in his ear :—Good Sir, 
they do no such thing, the eighteen million 
irritables that you wot of. They neither 
starve themselves, nor do they worship 
Lowell operatives or live Yankees in any 
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superabundant sort, to their own undoing. 
The organ of veneration is not so strongly 
developed under the skull of any citizen of 
any tributary State ; and if perchance some 
men have exhibited “ stolid patience,” we 
will say this for them, it has been nothing 
like the stolid patience with which John 
Bull’s colonists in Portugal have borne the 
Methuen treaty. We are of opinion that 
English political economists will understand 
this, and why Brother Jonathan will be 
careful not to buy too many of John Bull’s 
manufactures as long as he can perceive 
the difference 


““’Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low !”’ 


In what manner do these eighteen 
million irritables “ disburse” the “ tribute,” 
to pamper the Boston magnificoes, and 
tickle the vanity of the Lowell girls? 
Some of us would like to know. One thing 
we do know, namely, that, “ tributaries” or 
not, the eighteen millions under the pro- 
tective system now get substantial Yan- 
kee “long cloths” to wear, instead of the 
flimsy cotton trash which John Bull’s free 
trade used to bring us from England and 
British India; and if the Edinburgh writer 
wishes to know the difference, let him ask 
any good housewife in the United States. 
What would this philosophical economist 
have us do, in the warmth of his heart, and 
the tenderness of his yearnings for our 
temporal welfare? ‘ Cast off the protec- 
tive policy,” quoth he ; “buy British cot- 
tons because they are cheaper ; pay British 
laborers because they work cheaper.” But 
we happen to know that they are not 
cheaper ; we feel the fact on the very 
backs of us, that in proportion as we have 
employed our own labor, and protected our 
own industry, we have got better shirts 
for less money. ‘But you ought not,” 
replies the philosophical Englishman with 
his free trade hypothesis, “for such a 
result contradicts all theory.’ To this we 
think it a sufficient reply to say, we cannot 
help it. His theory required that calico 
should have been growing dearer and 
dearer for twenty years past ; yet, in per- 
verse contradiction to this, it has been 
growing cheaper and cheaper. His theory 
should have ruined all trade among us by 
high prices, many years ago ; but in strong- 
headed obstinacy against British theories, 
our trade has gone on increasing in the 
most unprecedented manner. But see 








what it is to have a theory, and to believe 
in it through thick and thin! “ Ruin seize 
thee, ruthless tariff!” cries the free trade 
theorist. ‘The Ohio farmer must be in a 
starving condition, because the cotton 
mills are chiefly in Massachusetts, and 
theory says that Ohio pigs can never grow 
fat where 95 percent. is paid on window 
glass. Let him ask the pig that sees the 
wind of protection, before he lays down 
such logic before our faces again. But 
the courageous and persevering political 
economist, having once taken his stand 
upon a theory, is not to be driven from it 
by a few awkward facts. ‘ Whether the 
yellow fever is in the town or not,” said 
the minister, “it isin my sermon.” So 
the speculating champion of free trade 
exclaims, ‘“‘ Whether the ruin is in the 
American trade or not, it is in my theory.” 

John Bull can very easily sit at his own 
fire-side and persuade himself that all men 
are fools who will not buy his brass thim- 
bles. He may call this “ stolid patience,” 
and disbursing tribute, and the like; he 
may affect to laugh at our pedlering 
attempt to “humble the obstinate British- 
ers ;” but he may rest assured that Brother 
Jonathan is not to be wheedled by 
theories. One home thrust of a bayonet, 
as Corporal Trim says, is worth them all. 
The American laborer knows, by actual 
trial, that he gets more work, better pay 
and cheaper clothes to wear under the 
protective system, than he ever got with- 
out it, and he knows that these benefits 
have grown out of the system. What are 
paper theories in the face of these facts ? 
The “ tributary” farmer of the great West 
will not leave off chopping down the trees, 
because the metaphysics of an Edinburgh 
philosopher have theoretically struck the 
axe out of his hands. No—he wants 
> blankets, and shoes, and hats ; he knows 
that the artisans of the manufacturing 
States can furnish him with these necessa- 
ries, and can take his corn for the pay, and 
he knows that this interchange can be 
effected in half the time it would cost him 
to carry on the same traffic across the 
Atlantic for the benefit of British theorists. 
The whole matter is as plain as a pike- 
staff to his comprehension, and until you 
can argue him out of his eye-teeth, he 
will believe in protection. 

But the “dispelling of this delusion,” 
the English writer assures us, will be an 
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awful day for somebody! It may be 
worth while to inquire what the delusion 
is, how it is likely to be dispelled, and who 
are to suffer by the catastrophe. The 
delusion, to copy the words of the reviewer, 
is that “the American farmer chooses to 
feed himself and his cattle on taxed salt, 
to work his land with taxed iron, &c. 
Now we submit that government can 
hardly be carried on in any country with- 
out some taxation, and if the reviewer waits 
till this delusion is dispelled, we are of 
opinion that the awful day which is to 
overwhelm certain American statesmen, 
will not happen in this generation at least. 
How we are to get at the knowledge that 
we are deluded, must be a puzzle even to 
the sharp wits of this writer. According 
to his account, we are the proudest and 
most irritable nation upon earth; the 
demand of a dollar for tribute or salary 
would cause a hundred thousand swords to 
leap from their scabbards to avenge even 
a look that threatened us with taxation; 
yet all this while we eat taxed salt, 
plough with taxed iron, and wear taxed 
calicoes! Would not this writer do well 
just to drop the dark lantern of his 
“theory” for a moment, and look at the 
matter with the plain eyes of common 
sense? He would then see, not an in- 
vincible armada of “steam revenue-cut- 
ters,” but the steam of the factory, and 
the steam of the steamboat, and the steam 
of the ploughed field, combined in one 
harmonious system of mutual aid, suste- 
nance and activity. He would understand 
why the Ohio farmer, by wearing Yankee 
shoes, makes a Yankee market for his pro- 
duce. He would understand the hypo- 
thetical case, that if John Bull should send 
a squadron of his philanthropical, theoriz- 
ing political economists, with gun cotton 
and congreve rockets to burn Boston, and’ 
Lowell, and Springfield, and Manchester, 
and Newburyport, that the immediate 
consequence of such a humane experiment 
would be the non-consumption of certain 
“ taxed” Yankee notions in Ohio, and the 
consequent non-exportation of their value 
in Ohio produce. Let us pull down our 
factories, therefore, and the West will eat 
her own corn ! 
But the reviewer, to do him justice, 
appears to have had misgivings as to 
whether he was, after all, quite right in 


condemning the protective system on the 
score of its partial and monopolizing 
character. Having set out with the as- 
sumption that Massachusetts is the only 
State, or almost the only one, that has 
reaped the benefits of this system, and that 
all the rest have pinched themselves to make 
her rich and populous, he subsequently, 
in his eagerness to pick flaws in the system, 
discovers that it has been of no use even to 
Massachusetts herself. 


“ Protection has not girt the New England 
States with Mr. Wakefield’s belt of iron ; it has 
not checked in the slightest degree the west- 
ward movement and Toecion of the popula- 
tion ; itis, in short, as politically worthless as it 
is economically false.” 


So protection is not so bad after all, even 
in the estimation of a champion of free 
trade : it does not monopolize population, 
nor industry, nor property; it has not 
checked in the slightest degree the west- 
ward movement of these elements of na- 
tional prosperity and power. But it is, 
therefore, politically worthless and econom- 
ically false. Astonishing! worthless and 
false, because it is not partial and monopo- 
lizing ?—worthless and false, because it not 
only pays for labor at home but sends la- 
borers abroad ?—worthless and false, be- 
cause it has not built a “wall of brass” round 
New England to keep her in unsocial and 
miserly seclusion? ‘Truly the man must 
have more brass of his own than we should 
be proud of, who should go into one of the 
“tributary States” and attempt to recom- 
mend himself as a philanthropist, by talk- 
ing in this fashion. Toa person of plain 
common sense, not schooled in the econo- 
mies of Edinburgh, it would occur that the 
system might be pronounced worthless and 
false, which did work all these evils. Could 
the reviewer have uttered a higher commen- 
dation of the protective policy than is con- 
tained in his negative specification of its 
qualities ? It was his object to show that 
the system was narrow, partial, monopo- 
lizing ; shut up within itself, and shutting 
up everything around it. Instead of this, 
he finds it large and liberal, without walls 
of brass or checks upon movement and 
dispersion. 

Now, then, what sort of acase does this 
writer make out? We are under a delu- 








sion, quoth he, and the dispelling of that 
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delusion will place the American states- 
men at the feet of their enemies, unless 
they extricate themselves beforehand from 
the false position which they now occupy ! 
Let this writer, or any man who professes 
to believe him, make the delusion appear ; 
let him “ bring Deformed forth, that vile 
thief that has gone up and down this seven 
years like a gentleman.” Delusion indeed ! 
In times past we had no protection for do- 
mestic industry: the American farmer 
worked his land with high-priced iron, 
clothed his wife and daughters with high- 
priced calico, and obtained a scanty market 
for the produce of his labor. Now he gets 
cheap iron, and cheap calico, and not only 
cheaper but better ; and he finds ten times 
as wide a market for his produce. Yet a 
British theorist has the solemn self-posses- 
sion to tell the American farmer to his face 
that he is under a delusion to think himself 
better off than he was before ! 

The opponents of American industry in 
this country have been under the impression 
that they achieved a great object in cutting 
the tariff down to the standard of 1846. 
Not so our British economist: he would 
sweep the whole by the board; for it 
seems we are still in the gall of bitterness 
and the bond of iniquity. 


“The latter modification of 1846 hardly 
deserves notice, and America remains burden- 
ed with a system which would be ruinous to 
countries of less energy and resources.” 


Let him be answered, that America 
knows how to adapt the burden to her 
own back, and that it has been by bearing 
her own burden, instead of hiring others 
to bear it for her, that she has been ena- 
bled to get ahead so wonderfully. 

Surely, if there ever was a delusion ina 
case of plain matter of fact, it is the delu- 
sion of this reviewer, who has muddled his 
brains in the contemplation of a “ theory,” 
till he has come to the belief that Ameri- 
can trade, and American industry, and 
American legislation, have but one sole ob- 
ject, and that object is the Lowell factory 
girls! All this he professes to believe, 
because, unless something of the kind be 
true, his theory is good for nothing. But 
there happen to be more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in his politi- 
cal philosophy. 


A word about “ Britishers.” This un- 
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gainly barbarism has been of no small use 
lately to writers on the other side of the 
Atlantic, when they have attempted to be 
jocular at our expense. We have no ob- 
jection to John Bull’s cracking a joke even 
at our own cost, provided the joke be a 
good one. We patronize Punch, and are 
content to “ pay 95 per cent.” for so good 
a “taxed article.” Such is the extent of 
our “delusion.” But we cannot let anoth- 
er day pass without demolishing this “ Brit- 
isher.” Our Transatlantic friends, we per- 
ceive, think this word a prodigious joke to 
bang about ourears. The Edinburgh re- 
viewer, as above quoted, hints (a marvellous 
witty fellow) that our protective system 
was meant “ to humble the obstinate Brit- 
ishers.” The London Times—as honest a 
creature as the skin between its brows—ex- 
claims, “‘ Jonathan thinks he has ‘ done 
the Britishers,’”’ and then holds both its 
mighty sides, and expects the world to 
help it die a-laughing at such capital fun! 
Now we must put an end to this, and we 
do put anend to it, by informing these face- 
tious gentlemen and other ambitious jokers 
in the same line, that this is no joke at all, 
but a simple exhibition of John Bull’s ig- 
norance. The notion that we in the Uni- 
ted States call an Englishman a “ British- 
er,” is just as true as the supposition that 
the citizens of London call their country- 
men of the north “‘Scotchers,” and their 
neighbors across the channel “ French- 
ers’ and “Spanishers.” Be it known to 
John Bull that we not only call a spade a 
spade, but we call an Englishman an Eng- 
lishman, a Scotchman a Scotchman, and 
an Irishman an Irishman, or peradventure 
a Paddy. When we are uncertain which 
of the three the creature is, we sometimes 
call him an Old Countryman, which, we 
submit, is doing no republican violence to 
the king’s English. But if any personage, 
foreign or domestic, should announce him- 
self among us as a “ Britisher,” we should 
take him for some strange animal—as he 
certainly would be, if he came over with 
John Bull’s theory of free trade in his head. 

«Something too much of this,” perhaps, 
but it serves to show that John Bull’s wits 
are not always so sharp as he imagines, 
and that he would do well to learn what 
language we speak in these parts, before 
he proffers his advice about pulling down 
the Lowell mills. He doubtless thought 
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it a very clever thing to sneer at our bad 
English, and to insinuate that a people who 
spoke unauthorized vocables, must, of ne- 
cessity, make bad laws. He forgot White- 
chapel, and never dreamed of the barba- 
risms in speech that are sometimes found on 
the west side of Temple-bar. But let him 
talk of ‘ Britishers” again ! 

If we mistake not, we have succeeded 
in showing that the plausible theories of 
the British economists have been contra- 
dicted by every part of our national history. 
“Free trade” is a phrase that has a fine 
sound ; and as a great part of mankind are 
influenced by words rather than by facts 
or ideas, the doctrine has made converts of 
many persons solely by its name. This 
free trade we enjoyed while we were col- 
onies of Great Britain, and when it was a 
crime to make a hat or a hob-nail in Mas- 
sachusetts, and New York, and Virginia. 
Such free trade is enjoyed at the present 
day by the inhabitants of the British col- 
onies of Canada and New Brunswick. 
Does any one wish to know whether of the 
two, the British or the American system, 
operates most for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, let him stand upon the boundary line 
and look to the right and the left ; the con- 
trast in favor of our own side, is the re- 
mark of every observer, British or Ameri- 
can. Look then, we say, once more upon 
this picture, and upon this. If John Bull 
really thinks us so badly off, would not he 
do well for his beloved subjects to keep 
them on his own side of the line, where 
there will be no paying 95 per cent. on 
window glass, if they are so happy as to 
get any? 

The reviewer finds it in his theory that 
the system with which America is “ bur- 
dened” would be “ruinous to countries of 
less energy and resources.” Let it be re- 
marked in the first place, that the resour- 
ces of this country have for the most part 
grown up under the fostering care of this 
very system ; that they have become devel- 
oped and augmented and spread, not only 
over the New England States, but over the 
Middle States and the mighty West, just 
in proportion as this system has been ap- 
plied. So much for the fact. Now let us 
see what plausibility this assumption of the 
reviewer (for argument it does not even pre- 
tend to be) carries on its own face. When 
we set out with the protective policy, we had 





no resources beyond those accomplishments 
which are said to constitute the devil’s 
beauty—youth and health; we had our 
own hands to labor with, and we had noth- 
ing more. If the protective system could 
have ruined any nation under the sun, it 
surely would have ruined us. So far from 
this, the reviewer confesses that we have 
thriven wonderfully under its influence, 
though he is at his wit’s end to find some 
other cause for our prosperity, inasmuch 
as the American system ought not to have 
prospered, according to his theory. But 
like the sturdy old Calvinistic dame, he 
“won't give up total depravity.” The no- 
tion that protection will cause ruin is ste- 
reotyped on his brain, and we are assured 
that the ruin is coming by and by. Doctor 
Johnson, who thought “ taxation no tyran- 
ny,” argued sibodliak differently. ‘We 
did not lay the burden on your back,” said 
he, “‘ when you were a calf, but we do it 
now because you have grown to be an ox.” 
This was sensible enough in the abstract, 
on a question merely of the ability to bear 
burdens ; but here is a reasoner who tells us 
that the calf has borne the burden, but the 
ox cannot ! 

But away with this nonsense about bur- 
dens ; it is a mere fallacy of speech. A 
man is burdened by what oppresses him, 
and he is disburdened by what relieves 
him. Call your revenue arrangements by 
what name you will, they must be judged 
by these results, and by these alone. If 
the American protective system gives the 
American citizen better and cheaper goods, 
a wider range of occupation, better pay 
for labor, a more extended, more active and 
more steady and certain market for his la- 
bor and his merchandise ; if it augments 
national wealth and private wealth, makes 
the country independent and the individ- 
ual independent, brings more abundant 
supplies of everything needful for life, to 
every man’s door, and gives him more 
money to purchase those supplies; if the 
protective system does this toa greater ex- 
tent than any other system that has yet 
been tried, the man does but abuse lan- 
guage who calls this system a burden. The 
enemies of American industry on this side of 
the Atlantic and on the other side, may 
ring the changes upon the words “ tariff,” 
“burden” and “ high duties,” and deceive 
by empty sounds those who can under- 
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stand nothing but empty sound; but a 
man who has head-piece sufficient to bite 
his own bread and butter and to count what 
they cost him, cannot be duped by such 
tricks. 

In the four quarters of the world, is there 
a nation better clothed, housed, governed, 
educated, manned, horsed, and wived ? 
Will any one among us pretend that he be- 
lieves there is? Well, we have got to be 
all this under the system that protected 
American labor, and nobody can deny it. 
Will the American people then cast aside 
this system, because a few dreaming ped- 
ants in political economy talk to them of 
a theory of freetrade? Surely not, unless 
their perverse infatuation passes everything 
that has been put upon record of a people 
in their senses. But we are advised to try 
the new system ; for although the present 
may be a good one, the other may prove 
better still. We confess, that when it comes 
to this we are about done arguing. We 
are well, we wish to be better; we take 
John Bull’s nostrum, and we shall be—just 
as we deserve. 

In the anticipation of what sucha change 
of policy might end in, should this absurd 
counsel be listened to, let us look at the 
picture which is now given to the world of 
our country, under the full influence of the 
protective system—a picture drawn, not 
by a friend of that system, but by an un- 
compromising opponent—no less a person- 
age than the identical Edinburgh reviewer, 
in the identical article which has so pain- 
fully made out by ingenious theorizing that 
our domestic industry is all a “delusion” — 
‘politically worthless and economically 
false”—and that we stand in a “false po- 


sition,” ready to be “ cast at the feet of our 
enemies !”” 


“There are few phenomena so striking to 
our eyes, or so suggestive of reflection among all 
the great social occurrences of this age, as the 
continuous emigration which takes place to the 
American Continent. * * * * The end- 
less procession moves ever from East to West, 
without regard to the counsels or prophecies or 
speculations of statesmen. What do these mul- 
titudes care for theories of civil government ? 
_* * * * hey seek the land of prom- 
ise, and in nine cases out of ten they find it a 
land of performance. America is at this day 
more than ever a great providential blessing to 
our over-peopled world, because it offers noth- 
ing except to the industrious and energetic. 











* * * * Justice and freedom—not free- 


dom as understood by a political theorist, or a 
philosophical poet, or a wandering Arab, but 
simply the license to do as nearly as possible 
what a man pleases, provided he do not inter- 
fere with the rights of neighbors in similar 
circumstances with himself, * * * * of 
all this he is certain from the moment he touch- 
es American soil. What has Continental Eu- 
rope to compare witb this ?” 


Nothing, indeed, except theories. And 
thus does this writer, breaking away from 
the cobwebs of his closet speculations, andl 
looking at the practical and living facts, 
give utterance to a truth which dashes his 
own theory to atoms. American industry 
under the protective policy has moved on- 
ward, to copy his own words, “ ever from 
East to West, without regard to the coun- 
sels or prophesies or speculations of states- 
men.” ‘* What does it care for theories of 
free trade?” But we cannot refrain from 
quoting the reviewer still further ; he is a 
reluctant witness in favor of the American 
system, and therefore the more valuable : 


“ Let us not deceive ourselves: America is 
still to the bulk of our population the land of 
requital and redress; the distant country in 
which oppressions cease, and poverty grows 
full-fed and bold, in which fortune opens her 
urms to the courageous, and the least adventu- 
rous looks forward to the achievement of inde- 
pendence and contentment before he die.” 


And this is the land which, we have just 
been told, is laboring under intolerable bur- 
dens, where the people pay 95 per cent. 
(alas !) upon window glass, maintain those 
terrible scourges of humanity, steam reve- 
nue-cutters, and pamper themselves with a 
“delusion” that they are well off. This 
land, where poverty grows full-fed and bold, 
is the land “worked with taxed iron,” 
where the hard hands of peasants are 
chained to the plough, “simply that the 
world may admire the factory girls of Low- 
ell, and that a few Yankee speculators may 

et rich in the towns of New England!!!" 

he reader, doubtless, will ask, ‘Why these 
astounding contradictions ?” The answer 
is plain. This writer was laboring at two 
distinct points. In the one instance he had 
a theory to vindicate, in the other he had 
facts to specify. As his theory was but a 
theory, and proved to be unsound—“ po- 
litically worthless and economically false” —- 
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the facts came in direct collision with it. 
That he held fast to his theory after his 
own facts had falsified it, is more to his 
credit as a sworn champion than as a prac- 
tical philosopher ; but his faith in it, if faith 
he has, must be of that sort that will remove 
mountains, 

However, let it not be forgotten that 
John Bull has compassionate bowels, and 
that we are the special objects of his pity. 
He pities us that we have no king; 
he pities us that we have no House of 
Lords ;_ he pities us that we have no church 
establishment ; he pities us 95 percent. on 
window glass, and he pities us fore and aft 
on steam revenue-cutters, “These be good 





humors,” but his “ quality of mercy” seems 
to us a little “strained,” and we are thor- 
oughly inclined to the opinion that such 
compassion as he is in the habit of bestow- 
ing on his customers, “blesses him that gives 
more than him that takes.” In parting, we 
will give him one word of advice, and that 
shall be, to spin out no more fine theories of 
political economy on the topic of this coun- 
try before he has looked well to the facts. 
If he will lay this advice to heart, and act 
accordingly for the future, we will do him 
the favor to forget that joke of his about 
the “ Britishers,” and we will laugh as lit- 
tleas possible at his stupendous mare’s 
nest of the “steam revenue-cutters.” 





THE ANGELS. 


Nor always in tumultuous sea, 
Our aims and passions madly heave ; 
Sometimes, the winds sleep peacefully, 
And the torn billows cease to grieve. 


And thoughts there are of loftier birth, 
Than this poor pageantry of dreams ; 

When, lifted from the shadowy earth, 
The soul an hovering angel seems— 


Beholds, on earth’s maternal breast, 
Her children all together laid, 

Lulled, slumbrous, into peaceful rest, 
And veiled in star-attempered shade. 


The striving heart no more exults 
Beneath the decent folds of pride ; 
Joy, the sad eyes of grief insults 
No more ; and silent, side by side, 


Fierce altercations, breathing deep, 
Dream, now, of ancient truce renewed ; 

Hands grasp hands, but for gentle sleep, 
Unknown to love’s sweet habitude. 


Night! festival of banded stars! 
Mild empire of the kindly elves! 
Remoulding all that passion mars,— 
Lost souls restoring to themselves ;— 
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The calmness of the utmost sphere— 
Where angels, on eternal thrones, 

All silent rest, serene, severe— 
With Night full near communion owns. 


Pure bliss the empyreal air instills ; 

Not raised from flushed emotion’s deep, 
That now with after-sorrow fills, 

But like to thine, O sacred Sleep ! 


On sapphire thrones, eternal they ;— 
Informing suns, or through the whole, 
Glide viewless, in ethereal play, 
Through beauteous earth, and weightless soul. 


They know the secret of the vast,— 
Nor time, nor force their will denies ; 

No future dread they, grieve no past,— 
Theirs are the twin eternities. 


Great Sons of Eld! ye hear our voices, 
Outcries of woe, and bursts of mirth, 

That, mingled with insensate noises, 
Thrill in the trembling veil of Earth. 


Though piteously we strive and cry, 
Like plumeless birds ; alike to you, 
The flickering light of mortal joy, 
The quivering flame of mortal woe ! 





EPIGRAM. 


Aone, above the war of things, 

Her aimless way the spirit wings ; 

So flies the sea-bird o’er the foam, 

Nor knows what shore may be her home. 
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CHARLES 


Tue name of Brockden Brown had ac- 
quired an attractive sound to our ear, be- 
fore ever we read a line of his writings. 
The honorable distinction which was award- 
ed to him, as a novelist, by the British 
press, at a period when it was almost cer- 
tain that every book with an American 
imprint would only be mentioned to be 
carped at, and which, perhaps, more than 
any other single circumstance, prepared 
the way for the Transatlantic fame which 
Irving and others of our countrymen have 
since so abundantly enjoyed, contributed 
not a little to impress our boyish imagina- 
tion with reverence for this remarkable 
man. As a nation, we have been accused, 
by the great critics across the water, of an 
insensibility to the genius of this writer, 
and the sole glory of duly appreciating 
his merits has been strongly claimed in the 
same quarters. Wesuspect, however, that 
this charge, and the pretensions with which 
it is coupled, are somewhat groundless— 
that the chief fault of our ancestors was, 
that, while they appreciated and liberally 
patronized one of the most brilliant of the 
men of letters in their day, they would 
ersist that Barlow’s Columbiad and 
wight’s Conquest of Canaan were true 
poems, and might very properly be placed 
on the same shelf with, at least, the “Last 
Judgment,” and “Leonidas.” Brown was 
eagerly read in his time; obtained a con- 
siderable income from his novels; and re- 
ceived flattering attentions from the learned 
and the influential of our land. But that 
since his death he should have fallen into 
comparative neglect, was nearly unayoida- 
ble, from the very character of his writings. 
We do not mean to be understood that 
such works are useless or trivial. We will 
not go so far as to say, with some whose 
judgment we respect, that, from its own 
nature, it is impossible for a novel to live ; 
but we do say that, in the main, every 
generation will have its own favorites, and 
that one novelist will, in ordinary cases, 
succeed to another with a tolerably rapid 
movement. The Vicar of Wakefield has, 
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perhaps, fixed itself permanently in the 
hearts of many ages; but this is a rare 
composition, far above the rank of “ Wie- 
land,” 

It is pla that the novel has a place 
provided for it among the literary wants 
of man. Little intervals of business— 
odd ends and fragments of time—such 
as would otherwise almost inevitably be 
given to idle musing, or still worse, to 
melancholy self-reflection, are, by the aid 
of these products of the fancy, made to 
give an agreeable relaxation and refresh- 
ment to the mind, with a secret impulse 
onward and upward in spiritual culture, to 
be found nowhere else. Neither is it al- 
together foolishly, we think, that some 
persons make these books the companions 
of a tedious voyage, or of a temporary 
stay at an inn, seeking from them a sort of 
oblivious exhilaration, that shall for a mo- 
ment stifle all the vexations of the present 
circumstances, and remove every anxiety 
and disquietude of life: just as one some- 
times takes an opiate before submitting to 
a painful surgical operation, or inhales the 
sulphuric ether when about to take due 
vengeance on a mutinous tooth. In short, 
we may easily discover a thousand differ- 
ent ways, in which this species of litera- 
ture becomes an important provision for 
the human mind. Among all these cir- 
cumstances, however, we find no occasion 
for admitting “Pelham” to the brain of 
a miss at school, nor the “Sorrows of 
Werter” to the meditations of a youth 
desperately in love—with himself. We 
suppose that nobody under the sun is jus- 
tified in reading, or blessed in being suffered 
to read, a romance of any kind, who is not 
fully competent to understand that a pret- 
ty story is not a history of the whole 
world, and that a fine piece of sentimental 
philosophy is not the sum of human wis- 
dom and genius. 

This department of literature has a dis- 
tinct character, and a plainly marked 
boundary, that divides it from all others. 
The author of a novel, no less than the 
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dramatist, is required by the nature of his 
work to observe certain “ proprieties.” 
Not that any critical Frenchman, within 
our knowledge, has ever gone so far as to 
lay down exact “rules,” to which every 
writing of this kind must be conformed ; 
neither has any Quintilian applied the irre- 
sistible power of analysis to the best models 
in this species of ideal creation. But there 
is a sort of critical common sense, neverthe- 
less, respecting these matters, which we 
must esteem, for all practical purposes, at 
least, infallible. A novel is universally 
understood to be a story of passion ; of 
adventure ; of events intricately involved 
and marvellously extricated; of insur- 
mountable obstacles swept away by the 
force of heroism, by the violence of love, 
or by the frenzy of gloomier passions ; 
perhaps of supernatural occurrences and 
of divine or angelic interpositions ; and 
certainly of experiences passing through 
the whole range from the depths of gnef 
and anguish to the full rapture of realized 
wishes and hopes. We generally expect 
a calm, sunny beginning, among the ardent 
yet tranquil thoughts of dreamy youth, 
in the abodes of childish years, and amidst 


events issuing from this point, thickening 
and confusedly mingling as they proceed 
—lover and loved playing at cross pur- 
poses, thrown into seemingly inextricable 
confusion, every incident increasing their 
embarrassment, and proportionally increas- 
ing their affection, as the impossibility of 
its gratification becomes more and more 
apparent, until they come into a state of 
downright despair; and lastly, an entire 
and triumphant unravelling of all the in- 
tertwisted threads, and the completion of 
a perfect web of golden felicity. All this, 
we say, is generally expected ; and that 
author may, in most cases, be safely said 
to possess either very insignificant, or else 
very confident, powers, who ventures to 
disappoint this common anticipation. It 
needs some courage, even, to give the chief 
prominence to any other passion than love. 
The author of “Caleb Williams ” was al- 
most the first who dared, in a decided 
manner, to transgress the general custom 
in this respect ; and it was not altogether 
without reason that Brown was, by some, 
reckoned to be of the school of Godwin— 
if resemblance in a single particular is a 











sufficient ground for predicating the rela- 
tion of master and disciple. That Brown 
was, in the highest sense, original, is nev- 
ertheless true. And we do not think it 
too much to add, that many of the later 
and more celebrated novelists of Great 
Britain have many incidents and scenes, 
not to say characters, which seem to have 
been rather more than suggested by pas- 
sages in the fictions of our own countryman. 

Charles Brockden Brown was born at 
Philadelphia, in the year 1771. His fam- 
ily was highly respectable, though involved 
in the heresy of George Fox. He was 
always studious, and, in some particulars, 
he was considerably precocious. After a 
pupilage of five years with a Mr. Proud, 
from whom he learnt Latin and Greek, he 
began to devote his attention, at sixteen, 
to poetical composition ; sketched no less 
than three epics—of the “six weeks” 
kind—and made some progress towards 
their completion. Fortunately, no Joseph 
Cottle standing ready to publish, the man- 
uscripts soon after fell, by design doubtless, 
into the fire. In addition to these more 
magnificent endeavors, it is known that he 


| now and then gratified the vanity, incident 
all the delights of nature; a series of | 


to boyish years, of gracing the Poet’s 
Corner of a respectable country newspa- 
per. Subsequently, he studied law—main- 
ly, it is evident, to gratify the wishes of 
his friends, and without any definite pur- 
pose of his own. He never entered on 
the duties of that profession. He always 
had one favorite purpose, manifestly, how- 
ever at times he may have suffered it to lie 
dormant. From the time of relinquishin 
his law studies, his attention was aisle 
to literary pursuits ; and henceforward he 
continued to write more or less assiduously 
until the time of his death. He published 
no work, of any pretensions, before “‘ Wie- 
land,” which appeared in 1798. This was 
followed, in the next year, by “ Ormond,” 
“ Arthur Mervyn,” and “ Edgar Huntley.” 
In 1801, he published “Clara Howard,” 
and in 1804, “Jane Talbot,” which was 
first issued in England. During the same 
year of the latter publication, he was mar- 
ried to a lady of New York—where he 
had spent a considerable portion of his 
time since he first became known as an 
author—and was, the rest of his life, per- 
manently settled at Philadelphia. He died 
in February, 1810. 
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The main incidents in the life of an au- 
thor, almost always, are the conception 
and birth of his books, and their progress 
in the world. It is in these, therefore, 
that we are to look for his character, and 
for the sum of his life. It was, at least, 
the fortune of Brown to make no very de- 
cided and abiding impression on those 
about him, aside from that which was left 
on their minds by his writings. We are 
told, indeed, that he was of a gentle na- 
ture; that his manners were, in general, 
pleasing ; that he conversed with ease and 
effect, and that he was at one time rather 
skeptical in matters pertaining to religious 
faith. ‘To the many, he appeared to be 
only a man much given to reveries and 
moods of abstraction ; and perhaps his ab- 
sent manner sometimes so unconsciously 
possessed him, when in society, as to call 
forth a smile on the countenances of some 
of the less polite and less intelligent of the 
circle in which he moved. But all these 
little incidents, that go to make up an ex- 
tended biography, after all concern us but 
little. Itis not in circumstances like these, 
that the real man is exhibited. We are 
forced to recur to the only sure index and 
representative—his work—in order to gain 
any correct knowledge, or to form any true 


a or 
he first work which finds its way into 
the world, from the pen of whatsoever 
writer, has probably within it some true 
tokens of the power in which it originates. 
The best qualities of such a mind may in- 
deed be altogether concealed. Its defects 
may here assume their worst form. The 
work itself is by no means the measure of 
what this mind may hereafter create. But 
a book earnestly written, deliberately put 
into the hands of a publisher, and willingly 
exposed in the literary shambles, may be 
esteemed a rare book indeed, if it contains 
no certain intimations of the quality of 
the mind from whence it proceeds. 
We do not hesitate to pronounce “ Wie- 
land” to be the product of an extraordi- 
mind—such a work as could proceed 
from no other than a gifted spirit. We 
are quite sure that we detect in it the lin- 
eaments of a genius fully as original, and 
profound, and comprehensive, as that of 
Irving or Bryant. But then we are com- 
pelled to add, that Brown never lived to 


ture, to which these two have attained. 
The author of ‘‘ Wieland” was only a 
youth—his life never passed that limit. 
Schiller, and Byron, and Shelley, are all 
said to have died young; but their youth 
was manhood compared with his. In 
years, to be sure, there was not this dif- 
ference—but youth knows no exact boun- 
dary of time. And he lived, too, bur- 
dened with an almost constant melancholy 
and gloom, which he never could wholly 
overcome, and under the thraldom of which, 
none of the security and peace, essential 
to the highest achievements, could ever be 
his. But for physical inabilities, he might, 
doubtless, have risen above his mental in- 
firmities, and accomplished results of which 
he has now left behind only some faint 
promise ; but he was himself destined to 
be overcome, and he perished in the midst 
of the conflict. 

True genius, we are confirmed, never 
blazes forth at once with its noonday 
splendor. Chatterton, indeed, may have 
written remarkable verses at sixteen, and 
Pope may have lisped in numbers ; but of 
this we are sure, neither Shakspeare nor 
Milton, neither Goethe nor Schiller, achiev- 
ed their greatness without a long and se- 
vere process of culture. Re-modellings 
of Titus Andronicus, hard struggles with 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, and anx- 
ious pains with Venus and Adonis, must 
inevitably precede Hamlet and the Tem- 
pest. Lycidas, and Comus, and Samson, 
must appear, as premonitions and exercises 
of a strength, which only years of wrest- 
ling with “evil tongues and evil times” 
could nurture up for the realization of 
Paradise Lost. Wallenstein and the Rob- 
bers seem scarcely to be products of the 
same mind; and that Wilhelm Meister was 
written by the author of the Sorrows of 
Werter, seems to require some credulity to 
believe. Yes,—the evolution of genius 
demands a vehement and long-protracted 
struggle. None can be developed without 
it, and the more powerful, the greater the 
throe of parturition. 

Many persons, doubtless, will question 
whether the species of writing, in which 
Brown was engaged, was of a character 
that would tend very much to the pro- 
motion of the culture he above all things 
needed. This suspicion is not without its 





reach that maturity of experience and cul- 
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“@Qrmond” and “Edgar Huntley,” both 
written in one year, the last, perhaps, con- 
siderably worse than its predecessor, and 
each inferior to the first of all, we should 
certainly expect little in the way of im- 
proving style or the faculty of invention. 
If these were all the particulars in which 
culture is necessary, or in respect to which 
we find the chief necessity, we should 
have no hope from such a discipline. But 
we regard the matter far otherwise. The 
culture we mean is necessarily a hidden 
work—different in different individuals, and 
in all indescribable, yet attainable only by 
means of constant exertion, vigorous ac- 
tion of the mind, in one direction or another. 
The first question to raise is, evidently, 
whether there are any true marks of genius 
in these works already put forth—plain 
tokens of the presence of a superior ener- 
gy, that has not yet worked itself clear of 
the gross impediments and earthly mix- 
tures that surround it. If such a power 
is detected, then the constant and vehe- 
ment action which we observe, however 
it may at first appear to us, is doing a good 
work, in a manner undefinable and impre- 
scriptible, and moving towards results 
which we can but imperfectly calculate. 

The plot of “‘ Wieland” is not very com- 
plicated. The predominant passion is re- 
ligious enthusiasm. ‘The interest of the 
narrative is kept up by a constant appeal 
to the aid of mystery and wonder, rather 
than by the relation of thrilling adventures, 
or by impressive and dazzling description. 
Love, indeed, has a considerable place, but 
only a subordinate one. 

The scene is laid on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, at only a little distance from 
Philadelphia. The time is the middle of 
the last century. The grandfather of 
Wieland was descended from an ancient 
and noble family of Germany, but marry- 
ing the daughter of a merchant, he and 
his offspring were degraded from their 
rank, and cut off from their inheritance. 
Wieland’s father was apprenticed to a 
trader in London, and served out his full 
time. Through the want of books and 
society, he became a man of melancholy 
and morose meditation. Accidentally meet- 
ing with a work containing a full avcount 
of the history and doctrines of a certain 
fanatical sect,(the Camissards,) he at length 
became deeply interested in its perusal ; 
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made it a subject of intense study ; and 
became, in the end, a thorough convert. 
His religion prompted him to become a 
missionary among the Indians of our own 
country, He made a feeble and ineffec- 
tual attempt to impart his extravagant no- 
tions to the savages along the banks of the 
Ohio ; but soon settled on a farm in the 
situation already indicated as the scene of 
the story. Here he married; bought 
slaves; became wealthy. But in all his 
pursuits, his peculiar religious notions never 
left him. He builds a curious chapel, on a 
height above the river, to which, at noon 
and at midnight, he constantly repairs, to 
pay his devotions. Here, at last, at the 
usual time of his nightly visitation, he is 
found senseless, with his clothes consumed 
from his body, and a mysterious cloud of 
fire overhanging him. He lingers on in 
the acutest suffering, and dies a horrible 
death. He had already foretold a terrible 
retribution for some unperformed duty. 
His wife soon followed him, overborne by 
the shock which this astounding and un- 
accountable occurrence gave to her sensi- 
tive mind. Two orphan children are left 
in possession of their estate, and depend- 
ent on the fostering care of a maiden aunt 
residing in the city. One is the Wieland 
of our tale, the other is Clara, the narra- 
tor. One of the friends of their child- 
hood was Catharine Pleyel, to whom, sub- 
sequently, without any very romantic 
love-making, the former is married. Wie- 
land occupies the paternal mansion, and 
Clara, from a certain pride of housekeep- 
ing, builds a dwelling nearly a mile distant, 
and settles down with only the immediate 
society of a female servant. 

Wieland inherits the gloomy religious 
nature of his father. No pains had been 
taken to impress his mind with precise and 
rational opinions respecting divine things. 
His mother was a simple Moravian, devout 
in her way, but equally careless with her 
husband about instilling her own peculiar 
views into the minds of her children. 
“Our education,” says Clara, “had been 
modelled by no religious standard. We 
were left to the guidance of our own un- 
derstanding, and the casual impressions 
which society might make upon us.” At 
first thought, such a neglect in the religious 
training of his own children, on the part 
of one who had been so anxious to convert 
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a considerable portion of the heathen 
world, may seem unnatural. A second 
thought, however, will assure one who 
knows a little of the ways of this world, 
that nothing is more common than incon- 
sistencies of this very kind. There are 
men, who delight to please everybody, and 
to labor for the improvement of every 
community—but their own family and 
their own neighborhood. God seems to 
require of them some magnificent sacrifice, 
some heroic endeavor——anywhere but at 
their own fireside, and in the midst of the 
circumstances in which fortune has placed 
them. Wieland inherited violent religious 
passions. This element of his character, 
thus unnaturally predominant at the outset, 
and neglected by the hand of sober and 
persevering discipline, came at last to over- 
shadow the whole of his being, and to in- 
volve himself and the innocent ones about 
him in hideous ruin. 

Not long after, Henry Pleyel, brother 
of the wife of Wieland, was added to 
their society, after having spent some 
years in Europe. His views were skepti- 
cal, yet his nature was kindly, his intellect 
of a high order, and m his fondness for 
music and poetry, he fully sympathized 
with each member of the circle into which 
he was now come. The action of his pe- 
culiar views upon Wieland, and the re- 
action of the faith of the latter against his 
skeptical arguments and incredulous pleas- 
antries, may doubtless be understood as 
contributing their share towards the con- 
summation of that fatal growth in which 
Wieland’s superstitious feelings were rap- 
idly progressing. The four spent many 
hours of gaiety and pastime at the “ tem- 
ple” where the elder Wieland came to so 
mysterious an end, and which had been 
refitted into a beautiful summer retreat. 
This was especially the favorite resort for 
musical diversion, sometimes for the read- 
ing of favorite authors, occasionally for a 
banquet. ‘Thus were passed six years of 
uninterrupted happiness. 

But a different season was approaching. 
One evening, a letter of a certain acquaint- 
ance, who was travelling in the Southern 
States, had been the occasion of some 
slight controversy between Pleyel and his 
friend. This letter had been received 
while all were in the “temple,” and was 
accidentally left behind, on returning to 


the house. In order to settle the dispute, 
Wieland went for the letter. The scene 
that followed we shall give in the author's 
own words. The passage is as good a speci- 
men as we could select, for exhibiting the 
main characteristics of the author’s manner. 


“In a few minutes he returned. I was 
somewhat interested in the dispute, and was 
therefore impatient for his return; yet, as | 
heard him ascending the stairs, I could not but 
remark, that he had executed his intention with 
remarkable dispatch. My eyes were fixed up- 
on him on hisentrance. Methought he brought 
with bim looks considerably different from those 
with which he depa Wonder, and a 
slight portion of anxiety, were mingled in 
them. His eyes seemed to be in search of 
some object. They passed quickly from one 

rson to another, till they rested on his wife. 

he was seated in careless attitude on the sofa, 
in the same spot as before. She had the mus- 
lin in her hand, by which her attention was 
chiefly engrossed. 

“The moment he saw her, his perplexity 
visibly increased. He quietly seated himself, 
and fixing his eyes on the floor, appeared to 
be absorbed in meditation. ‘These singulari- 
ties suspended the inquiry which I was _pre- 
paring to make respecting the letter. i a 
short time, the company relinquished the sub- 
ject which engaged them, and directed their 
attention to Wieland. They thought that he 
only waited for a pause in the discourse, to 
produce the letter. The pause was uninterrupt- 
ed by him. At length Pleyel said, *‘ Well, | 
suppose you have found the letter.’ 

“*No,’ said he without any abatement of his 
gravity,and looking steadfastly at his wife, ‘1 
did not mount the hill.’ ‘ Why not ?’?— Cath- 
arine, have you not moved from that spot 
since J left the room ?’—She was affected with 
the solemnity of his manner, and laying down 
her work, answered in a tone of surprise, ‘ No. 
Why do you ask that question ?’-—His eyes 
were again fixed upon the floor, and he did not 
immediately answer. Atlength, he said, look- 
ing round upon us, ‘Is it true that Catharine 
did not follow me tothe hill? That she did 
not just now enter the room?’ We assured 
him, with one voice, that she had not been ab- 
sent for a moment, and inquired into the mo- 
tive of his questions. 

“* Your assurances,’ said he, ‘are solemn 
and unanimous ; and yet I must deny credit to 
your assertions, or disbelieve the testimony of 
my senses, which informed me, when | was 
half way up the hill, that Cathasine was at the 
bottom. 

“We were confounded at this declaration. 
Pleyel rallied him with great levity on his be- 
havior. He listened to his friend with calm- 





ness, but without any relaxation of features. 
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«*One thing,’ said he, with emphasis, ‘is 
true; either I heard my wife’s voice at the bot- 
tom of the hill, or I do not hear your voice at 

resent.’ 

“<Truly,’ returned Pleyel, ‘it is asad di- 
iemma to which you have reduced yourself. 
Certain it is, if our eyes can give us certainty, 
that your wife has been sitting in that spot 
during every moment of your absence. You 
have heard her voice, you say, upon the hill. 
In general, her voice, like her temper, is all 
softness. ‘To be heard across the room, she is 
obliged to exert herself. While you were 

one, if I mistake not, she did not utter a word. 

lara and I had all the talk toourselves. Still 
it may be that she held a whispering confer- 
ence with you on the hill; but tell us the par- 
ticulars.’ 

“* The conference,’ said he, ‘ was short, and 
far from being carried on in a whisper. You 
know with what intention I left the house. 
Half way to the rock, the moon was for a mo- 
ment hidden from us by a cloud. I never 
knew the airto be more bland or more calm. 
In this interval I glanced at the temple, and 
thought I saw a nncine between the col- 
umns. It was so faint, that it would not per- 
haps have been visible, if the moon had not 
been shrouded. I looked again, but saw noth- 
ing. I never visit this building alone, or at 
night, without being reminded of the fate of 
my father. There was nothing wonderful in 
this appearance; yet it suggested something 
more than nfere solitude and darkness in the 
same place would have done. 

*“*] kept on my way. The images that 
haunted me were solemn; and I entertained 
an imperfect curiosity, but no fear, as to the 
nature of this object. I had ascended the hill 
little more than half way, when a voice called 
me from behind. The accents were clear, dis- 
tinct, powerful, and were uttered, as I fully be- 
lieve, by my wife. Her voice is not common- 
ly so loud. She has seldom occasion to exert 
it, but, nevertheless, | have sometimes heard 
her call with force and eagerness. If my ear 
was not deceived, it was her voice which I 
heard. 

“*Stop, go no further. There is danger in 
your path.’ The suddenness and unexpected- 
ness of this warning, the tone of alarm with 
which it was given, and, above all, the persua- 
sion that it was my wife who spoke, were 
enough to disconcert and make me pause. | 
turned and listened toassure myself that I was 
not mistaken. The deepest silence succeed- 
ed, At length, I spoke in my turn. ‘ Who 
calls? Js it you, Catharine?’ I stopped and 
presently received an answer. ‘ Yes, it is I. 
Go not up; return instantly ; you are wanted 
at the house.’ Still the voice was Catharine’s, 
and still it proceeded from the foot of the 
stairs. 

“*What could I do? The warning was 








mysterious. To be uttered by Catharine at a 
place, and on an occasion like this, enhanced 
the meee: I could do nothing but obey. 
Accordingly, I trod back my steps, expecting 
that she waited for me at the bottom of the hill. 
When I reached the bottom, no one was visi- 
ble. The moon-light was once more universal 
and brilliant, and yet, as far asT could see, no 
human or moving figure was discernible. If 
she had returned to the house, she must have 
used wondrous expedition to have passed al- 
ready beyond the reach of my eye. I exerted 
my voice, but in vain. To my repeated ex- 
clamation, no answer was returned. 

“* Ruminating on these incidents, I returned 
hither. There was no room to doubt that I 
had heard my wife’s voice; attending inci- 
dents were not easily explained ; but you now 
assure me that nothing extraordinary has hap- 
pened to urge my return, and that my wife has 
not moved from her seat.’ ” 


This inexplicable event was treated by 
Pleyel as a mere deception of the senses. 
Catharine could not wholly recover her 
mind from disquietude, although the argu- 
ments with which Pleyel maintained his 
opinion seemed plausible. The sister of 
Wieland recurred at once in her mind to 
the death of her father—on which event, 
from a child, she had been accustomed to 
ruminate, and which she could never ae- 
count for as other than miraculous—though 
she found it impossible fully to credit such 
asolution. But on the imagination of Wie- 
land himself, the effeet of this oecurrence 
was truly momentous. He had long re- 
garded his father’s death as the result of 
a Divine decree—of a supernatural inter- 
position. ‘The affair of this evening sunk 
his mind into a deep, permanent religious 
gloom—strong and transforming as that 
which took possession of the soul of Pas- 
cal, after his almost miraculous escape from 
death, yet wanting all the counterbalanc- 
ing effect of culture and manly reason 
that saved the French scholar from every 
tendency toward insanity. He regarded 
the voice as supernatural, and his obedience 


_ thereto as a narrow escape from some im- 


pending danger—perhaps from the fate of 
his father. 

Time wore on. News had come of an 
immense inheritance in Lusatia, not only 
of wealth but also of political power, which 
was the undoubted right of Wieland, and 
which needed only his presence to secure. 
Pleyel long and strenuously urged his re- 
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“ Was it laud- 


moval to Europe—in vain. 
able,” said Wieland, “ to grasp at wealth 
and power, even when they were within 
our reach? Were not these the two great 
sources of depravity? What security had 
he, that in this change of place and con- 


dition, he should not degenerate into a ty- 
rant and voluptuary? Power and riches 
were chiefly to be dreaded on account of 
their tendency to deprave the possessor. 
He held them in abhorrence, not only as 
instruments of misery to others, but to him 
on whom they were conferred. Besides, 
riches were comparative, and was he not 
rich already? He lived at present in 
the bosom of security and luxury. All 
the instruments of pleasure, on which his 
reason or imagination set any value, were 
within his reach.” Wieland and Pleyel 
walked out alone, one evening—and this 
matter was to be discussed for the last time. 
They promised their friends, whom they 
left in the house, a speedy return. -But 
they did not come again until after mid- 
night. They had wandered involuntarily 
into the “temple.” Both had heard once 
more the mysterious voice—confirming the 
one in his resolution to remain on the banks 
of the Schuylkill—announcing to the other 
that the Baroness de Stalberg, for love 
of whom he was chiefly anxious to hasten 
his return to Europe, was dead. The 
senses of both gave the same report, and 
Pleyel was, for a moment, confounded. 
Subsequent tidings confirmed to the lat- 
ter the message he had heard; and Wie- 
land was forever fixed in his first resolution 
of remaining where he was. 

At this stage, another character is intro- 
duced. Carwin appears as a rustic. The 
first impressions whick his countenance and 
voice make upon Clara are peculiarly 
vivid, and not altogether unpleasing. Car- 
win at length becomes a constant guest of 
the Wieland family, and manifests traits of 
a.cultivated and active intellect, and of a 
refinement of feeling and expression alto- 
gether above his apparent condition. But 
on all the events of his past life, he main- 
tains an invincible taciturnity. Aside from 
this singularity, his society was welcome, 
and his presence always gave pleasure. 
‘His intercourse, for a long time, only 
strengthened the good feelings entertained 
towards him. 

Clara confesses that her affections had 





been secretly given to Pleyel. Ona certain 
evening, there was to be a rehearsal of a 
tragedy which they had lately received from 
Germany. She looked forward with fond 
anticipations to the approaching interview 
with Pleyel and her other friends. Usually 
punctual to a minute, he now delayed. 
The evening wore on into night, and still 
he did not come. She was full of appre- 
hension and alarm for his sake. The in- 
tended amusement was defeated by his ab- 
sence ; and she returned home, and retired 
to her chamber. She could not sleep, for 
the tumult of her thoughts. She did not 
even lie down. Some time before, she had 
heard what seemed to be the voice of two 
ruffians in a closet near her bed, whisper- 
ing about her murder. In trepidation, she 
had fled to the house of her brother. But 
the fright was now remembered scarcely 
at all—and Pleyel had always regarded it 
as the resultof adream. She went to this 
closet, to-night, for a manuscript left by 
her father. A voice within cried, ‘‘ Hold, 
hold!” And yet she unaccountably per- 
sisted in her endeavor. The door opened, 
and a humen figure stepped forth. It was 
Carwin. The danger of Clara was not un- 
like that of the Jewess Rebecca in the pres- 
ence of Bois-Gilbert. Her ‘courage was 
not the same ; but like her she escaped, 
and Carwin left the house. 

At morning, she is called on by Pleyel, 
and his absence on the previous evening is 
explained. He comes, with what seems 
to him indubitable proof, to charge upon 
her the most infamous disgrace. Nothing 
could shake from his mind the conviction 
which his own senses seemed to affirm. He 
heaped the bitterest reproaches on her 
head, and withdrew, as he said, to embark 
at once for Europe. 

From the fatal night on which the re- 
hearsal had failed, the intense excitement 
and hurry of events has no interruption 
till the end. We cannot hint at a tithe of 
the occurrences that now take place, but 
there is one overwhelming incident, which 
the reader of these volumes remem- 
bers in spite of all others, and which even 
seems to be the principal event to which 
all the rest are but secondary and subor- 
dinate. Wieland conceives himself to have 
received from Heaven a terrible monition 
of duty. He is called to sacrifice the dear- 
est objects of his affection—to offer up, 
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through death, his wife and his little ones! 
Let no one start back from this idea as un- 
natural—as only horror, without any tra- 
gie grandeur or pathos. We want no bet- 
ter assurance of genius of a high order, 
than the manner in which this most mo- 
mentous part of the tale is conceived and 
executed. In only an ordinary mind, such 
an event as is about to be related would 
assume a revolting form. ‘The attempt is 
hazardous, but the author comes off with 
a full triumph. Wieland gives an account 
of this occurrence in a free, fearless, and 
enthusiastic manner, at the close of his 
trial for murder. We can give but a portion 
of the impressive and affecting scene ; but 
the whole is an exhibition of the author’s 
highest power. 


“ While she was gone, I strode along the en- 
try. The fellness of a gloomy hurricane but 
faintly resembled the discord that reigned in my 
mind. ‘T'o omit this sacrifice must not be ; yet 
my sinews had refused to perform it. No al- 
ternative was offered. To rebel against the 
mandate was impossible ; but obedience would 
render me the executioner of my wife. My 
will was strong, but my limbs refused their 
office. 

“She returned with a light; I led the way 
to the chamber ; she looked round her; she lift- 
ed the curtain of the bed; she saw nothing. 

“ At length, she fixed inquiring eyes upon 
me. The light now enabled her to discover in 
my visage at darkness had hitherto conceal- 
ed. Her cares were now transferred from my 
sister to myself, and she said in a tremulous 
Voice, * Wieland! you are not well; what ails 
you? Can I do nothing for you ?” 

“ That accents and looks so winning should 
disarm me of my resolution, was to be expected. 
My thoughts were thrown anew into anarchy. 
I spread my hand before my eyes that I might 
not see her, and answered only by groans. She 
took my other hand between hers, and pressing 
itto her heart, spoke with that voice which 
had ever swayed my will, and wafted away sor- 
row. 

“* My friend! my soul’s friend! tell me thy 
cause of grief. Do I not merit to partake with 
thee in thy cares? Am I not thy wife ?’ 

“This was too much. I broke from her em- 
brace, and retired to a corner of the room. In 
this pause, courage was once more infused into 
me. Iresolved to execute my duty. She fol- 
lowed me, and renewed her passionate entrea- 
ties to know the cause of my distress. 

“T raised my head and regarded her with 
steadfast looks. I muttered something about 
death, and the injunctions of my duty. At these 
words she shrunk back, and looked at me with 





a new expression of anguish. After a pause, 
she clasped her hands and exclaimed— 

“*Q Wieland! Wieland! God grant that I 
am mistaken ; but surely something is wrong. 
I see it; it istoo plain; thou art undone—lost 
to me and to thyself.’ At the same time she 

zed on my features with intensest anxiety, in 
10pe that different symptoms would take place. 
I replied to her with vehemence— 

“*Undone! No; my duty is known, and I 
thank my God that my cowardice is now van- 
quished, and I have power to fulfil it. Catha- 
rine! I pity the weakness of thy nature ; I pity 
thee, but must not spare. Thy life is claimed 
from my hands ; thou must die !’” 

“Fear was now added to her grief. ‘ What 
mean you? Why talk youof death? Bethink 
yourself, Wieland; bethink yourself, and this 
fit will pass. Owhycame (hither! Why did 
you drag me hither ?” 

“*T brought thee hither to fulfil a divine com- 
mand. Iam appointed thy destroyer, and destroy 
thee I must.’ Saying this I seized her wrists. 
She shrieked aloud, and endeavored to free her- 
self from my grasp; but her efforts were vain. 

“* Surely, surely, Wieland, thou dost not 
mean it. AmT notthy wife? and wouldst thou 
kill me? Thou wilt not ; and yet-—I see—thou 
art Wieland no longer! A fury resistless and 
horrible possesses thee-—spare me—spare—help 
—help—’ 

“ Till her breath was stopped she shrieked for 
help—for mercy. When she could speak iio 
longer, her gestures, her looks appealed to my 
compassion. My accursed hand was irresolute 
and tremulous. I meant thy death to be sud- 
den, thy struggles to be brief. Alas! my heart 
was infirm; my resolves mutable. Thrice I 
slackened my grasp, and life kept its hold, 
though in the midst of pangs. Her eyeballs 
started from their sockets. Crienions and dis- 
tortion took the place of all that used to bewitch 
me into transport, and subdue me into rever- 
ence. 

“T was commissioned to kill thee, but not to 
torment thee with the foresight of thy death; 
not to multiply thy fears, and prolong thy ago- 
nies. Haggard, and pale, and lifeless, at 
length thou ceasedst to contend with thy des- 
tiny. 

a This was a moment of triumph. Thus had 
I successfully subdued the stubbornness of hu- 
man passions; the victim which had been de- 
manded was given; the deed was done past re- 
call. 

*] lifted the corpse in my arms and laid it 
on the bed. J gazed upon it with delight. Such 
was the elation of my thoughts, that I even 
broke into Jaughter. I clapped my hands and 
exclaimed, ‘It isdone! My sacred duty is ful- 
filled! To that I have sacrificed,O my God! 
thy last and best gift, my wife !” 

“For a while I thus soared above frailty. I> 
imagined I had set myself forever beyond the 
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reach of selfishness ; but my imaginations were 
false. This rapture quickly subsided. I look- 
ed again at my wife. My joyous ebullitions 
vanished, and I asked myself who it was whom 
Isaw? Methought it could not be Catharine. 
It could not be the woman who had lod for 
years in my heart; who had slept, nightly, in 
my bosom; who had borne in her womb, who 
had fostered at her breast, the beings who call- 
ed me father; whom I had watched with de- 
light, and cherished with a fondness ever new 
and perpetually growing ; it could not be the 
same. 

“ Where was her bloom! These deadly and 
blood-suffused orbs but ill resemble the azure 
and ecstatic tenderness of hereyes. The lucid 
stream that meandered over that bosom, the 
glow of love that was wont to sit upon that 
cheek, are much unlike these livid stains and 
this hideous deformity. Alas! these were the 
traces of agony ; the gripe of the assassin had 
ey vn : , ss 

“I will not dwell upon my lapse into despe- 
rate and outrageous nbn The breath Pf 
heaven that sustained me was withdrawn, and 
I sunk into mere man. I leaped from the floor ; 
I dashed my head ry pe the wall; I uttered 
screams of horror; [ panted after torment and 
pain. Eternal fire and the bickerings of hell, 
compared with what I felt, were music and a 
bed of roses. 

“I thank my God that this degeneracy was 
transient; that he deigned once more to raise 
me aloft. I thought upon what I had done as 
a sacrifice to duty, and was calm. My wife 
was dead; but I reflected that, though this 
source of human consolation was closed, yet 
others were still open. If the transports of a 
husband were no more, the feclings of a father 
had still scope for exercise. hen remem- 
brance of their mother should excite too keen 
a pang, I would look upon them and be com- 
forted. 

“ WhileI revolved these ideas, new warmth 
flowed in upon my heart—I was wrong. These 
feelings were the growth of selfishness. Of 
this I was not aware, and to dispel the mist that 
obscured my perceptions, a new effulgence and 
a new mandate were necessary. 

“From these thoughts I was recalled by a 
ray that wasshot into the room, A voice spake 
like that which I had before heard—t Thou hast 
done well; but all is not done—the sacrifice is 
incomplete—thy children must be offered—they 
must perish with their mother!——’ 


The subsequent events may be easily 
‘imagined. Only two or three incidents 
need further be mentioned. Wieland, 
after his conviction for murder, is confined 
in prison as a victim of madness. Subse- 
quently, a lucid interval reveals to him the 
full enormity of all that he has done, and . 








he perishes by his own hand. Clara sinks, 
as it seems for a time, into an immovable 
despair. She afterwards recovered, in a 
measure, her serenity of mind; went to 
Europe with an uncle ; was joined by 
Pleyel, to whom his severe charges had 
been shown to be entirely groundless ; 
and was at last married to him she still 
heartily loved. Carwin confesses his fatal 
errors, and, so far as is in human power, 
is forgiven. An unworthy connection with 
the servant of Clara, as well as an unwar- 
rantable curiosity respecting the affairs of 
the Wielands, had betrayed him into many 
difficulties, from which he could in no way 
extricate himself but by the aid of a sin- 
gular faculty—which he had in former 
times carefully cultivated, but which he 
had long since determined never to use 
again—commonly named _ ventriloquism. 
This name, indeed, is inadequate to ex- 
press the exact nature of the powers 
exerted by Carwin, yet we employ this 
word as the nearest approach to a descrip- 
tion of the character of his agency that a 
single word can give. Of such a kind, 
then, was the voice tirst heard by Wieland, 
when approaching the temple. From such 
a source were the words heard by him 
and Pleyel, while talking in the same place 
—the whispers heard in the closet of 
Clara—and all the sounds that had any 
appearance of the supernatural. It was 
an artfully imitated conversation between 
Carwin and Clara, that Pleyel had over- 
heard, and from thence inferred the hy poc- 
risy and crime of the latter. Carwin 
dreamed not, bad as he really was, of what 
results he was about to be the occasion, 
and the knowledge of these events made 
him truly miserable. 

Such is an outline of this tale—a mea- 
gre synopsis of a work that must be read 
as the author has written it, in order to 
convey a just notion of its merits, or to 
carry to the heart its real power. We 
cannot forbear stating here our regret, 
that a man of such colebrity and authori- 
ty in the republic of letters as Mr. Pres- 
cott has since become should have under- 
taken the biography of one for whom he 
could claim no higher consideration, and 
in the increase of whose reputation he 
could feel no more interest.* When we 





* See Sparks’s Am. Biography, vol. 1. The very 
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see the author of ‘“ Wicland”’ mentioned, 
in recent works of English criticism, in 
connection with the most popular names 
in the same department of literature, as a 
man of acknowledged originality and ge- 
nius—in England, we say, where it seems 
manifest that a foreign novelist of only in- 
ferior abilities would very soon be forgot- 
ten, if ever heard of at all; we do not, 
indeed, at once take it for granted that 
this author was one of the chief spirits 
of his age, but we do look upon him 
as deserving a respectful consideration ; 
and we strongly feel, so soon as actual 
examination has prepared us to assent to 
all that has been said in his praise else- 
where, that his memory should be intrust- 
ed to hands that shall tenderly and sym- 
pathetically build up a permanent record 
of his life. The Life of Brown, which his 
intimate friend, Mr. William Dunlap, has 
given us, is undoubtedly much nearer in 
intent to what we could desire ; yet sym- 
pathy and good intentions alone will not 
suffice to make a good biographer. The 
warm interest and the patient research of 
Mr. Dunlap should have been added to 
the talents of Mr. Prescott as a narrator, 
and his usually discriminating judgment in 
matters of taste. We do not complain, 
nevertheless, because both these authors 
have fallen short of perfection. We should 
have been content with considerably less 
than this. But in Mr. Prescott’s biogra- 
phy there are one or two particulars in 
respect to which we must be permitted to 
express, with all due deference, some de- 
gree of dissatisfaction. 

We are surprised at the contempt with 
which this biographer speaks of the agency 





given to ventriloguism in ‘“ Wieland.” * 





appearance of haste and indifference which per- 
vades this work—-however it may excuse literary 
defects—ought certainly to have afforded a serious 
objection to its insertion in so popular and perma- 
nent a series of biographies. 

*“The key to the whole of this mysterious 
agency which controls the circumstances of the 
story is—ventriloquism! ventriloquism exerted for 
the very purpose by a human fiend, from no motives 
of revenge or hatred, but pure diabolical malice, 
or as he would make us believe, and the author 
seems willing to adopt this absurd version of it, as 
a mere practical joke! The reader who has been 
gorged with this feast of horrors, is tempted to 
throw away the book in disgust, at finding himself 
the dupe of such paltry jugglery, which, whatever 
sense be given to the term ventriloquism, :s alto- 
gether incompetent to the various phenomena of 
sight and sound with which the story is so plenti- 
fully seasoned.” —Lifeof C. B. Brown, pp. 141, 142. 





We are not ignorant of the many low and 
degrading associations connected with the 
word, (a word, indeed, that is nowhere 
found in Brown’s own pages,) nor how 
easy a matter it is by a little misrepresen- 
tation of the author’s use of this instru- 
mentality, in the development of his plot, 
to throw ridicule upon the whole story. 
Whatever was the design of the biogra- 
pher, he has certainly brought about this 
last result in the most perfect manner. 
He has committed the error of represent- 
ing the novelist as keeping up, all the way 
through his work, a constant excitement 
of mystery and wonder—of machinery 
seemingly supernatural, or, at all events, 
of the highest order of the unaccountable 
—a continual belief of some great agency 
altogether beyond the reach of ordinary 
experience—all of which proves in the end 
to be only the low tricks of a miserable 
juggler. How many will be caught read- 
ing a book of which they have received 
such intimations ? 

Viewed in its true light, the case is quite 
different—unless we greatly misapprehend. 
The whole destiny of the Wielands is 
made to rest upon the character of Wie- 
land himself. All the calamities that 
follow, unspeakable as they are, the author 
very plainly attempted to attach entirely 
to the uneducated and ungoverned reli- 
gious passion of the main actor in these 
events ; and he has, beyond question, 
succeeded. The mistake of supposing the 
chief agency to be devolved on Carwin, 
could hardly be made, we think, by one 
who had given these volumes a thorough, 
continuous reading. Especial pains seem 
to have been taken to show how insignifi- 
cant and how purposeless are the instru- 
mentality of Carwin, and his tricks: nay, 
the very necessities of the fiction required 
this agency to be as mean and contempti- 
ble as possible. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that “confirmations strong as holy 
writ” should be formed out of “ trifles 
light as air.” When it was the main pur- 
pose to make out a religious frenzy more 
powerful than the strongest promptings of 
reason and the tenderest ties of affection, 
ought the impulse which sets that frenzy 
in motion to be sublime, and, to all ordi- 
nary minds at least, irresistible ? or ought 
it to be altogether too weak and insufficient 
to have any influence over a man in his 
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right mind? What is the issue? It 
matters very little to assert that the alleged 
means by which Carwin produces, indi- 
rectly, such tremendous effects, ‘is alto- 
gether incompetent to the various phe- 
nomena of sight and sound” which are 
narrated, when it is known, in the first 
place, that some of the most wonderful 
and important of these phenomena are 
left (precisely according to Mr. Prescott’s 
wish) without an attempt at explanation ; 
and secondly, that as to all the occurrences 
which are accounted for by ventriloquism, 
the main efficacy of that power, as well as 
the appearances to which it gives rise, 
are all derived chiefly from the mind acted 
on rather than from the more ostensible 
agent andagency. Pleyel, indeed, hears a 
feigned conversation, in which the voice of 
Clara is so nearly imitated as to produce a 
perfect illusion. Here there is nothing 
that wears the least tinge of a supernatural 
character. Here all the responsibility 
rests on the ventriloquist and his art. 
The illusion depended not at all, for its 
efficacy, on the mind of Pleyel. He credits 
the evidence of one of his senses, just as he 
would do in any other case—and is duped, 
without himself conspiring with his ene- 
mies. But the case of Wieland, we shall 
attempt to show, was considerably differ- 
ent. 

Coleridge asserts, in his oracular way, 
that Othello was not impelled to the mur- 
der of his wife by the passion of jealousy; 
but that the proofs of the guilt of Desde- 
mona, so far as he was able to judge of 
them, amounted to a certainty ; and that 
the conduct of a husband, acting under 
the certainty of the falsehood of his wife, 
must be referred to some other impulse 
than jealousy. Now, there is a striking 
similarity—in certain particulars, though 
there is abundant diversity in others— 
between the catastrophe of Othello and 
that of *‘ Wieland,” as well as in the means 
by which, in each case, the catastrophe is 
brought about. There is, indeed, nothing 
that looks in the least like imitation : it is 
evident that the resemblance in question is 
purely accidental. Both the dramatist 
and the novelist drew from the same 
common fountain—Nature. Othello, as 
we understand the drama, goaded on into 
a persuasion which only a mind suscepti- 
ble of the deepest and most bitter jealousy 





could have adopted on such trivial grounds, 
strangles his wife, out of revenge. Wie- 
land, led on by a series of occurrences, 
most unimportant in themselves, and re- 
specting which he takes no pains to ascer- 
tain any other cause than the supernatural 
one which his impassioned mind first sug- 
gests—nay, without even suspending his 
judgment until something more than his 
first vague impression should be furnished, 
as a ground of decision—becomes so fully 
confirmed in his religious frenzy, that he 
sacrificed his wife out of obedience to a 
sense of duty. Now Coleridge regards 
the few trivial circumstances and chances, 
that work such a madness in the brain of 
Othello, as very sufficient reasons for in- 
ducing that fatal persuasion, and vents all 
his wrath, of course, upon Iago. But Mr. 
Prescott has none of that reverential feel- 
ing for his subject, which led the critic of 
Shakspeare to adopt any conclusion, 
however absurd, rather than admit his 
fallibility. He regards the means by which 
the fatal frenzy of Wieland is wrought up 
to its highest pitch, as inadequate, unim- 
portant, contemptible ; and stops not to 
look a little further for the justification of 
his author in the character of Wieland 
himself, but permits all his indignation to 
rest on the novelist, who has served up 
such a “feast of horrors,” without the 
least palliating cireumstance to be of- 
fered in his defence. Coleridge is certainly 
wrong—yet he is consistent with himself. 
We think Mr. Prescott was equally wrong, 
yet not with just the same consistency. 
A novelist who had made such a woful 
mistake as he attributes to Brown, could 
not, by any possibility, deserve from his 
pen a biography of even two hundred 
duodecimo pages. But for the weight 
which will always attach to an opinion 
coming from so distinguished a source, 
we should have taken much less pains to 
point out an error so evident, that few 
could have ever adopted it, if recommend- 
ed by any name less influential than that 
of the author of the three most popular 
histories of modern times. 

The author of “ Wieland” had, evident- 
ly, a deep and (for one of his years) 
uncommon knowledge of man. This knowl- 
edge is the basis on which all real genius 
must rest. Brown seems, to be sure, to 
have had comparatively little acquaintance 
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with individuals and classes of men. His 
intercourse with society was, undoubtedly, 
mainly confined within the limits of a 
particular circle, in his native city. In his 
last years, however, he saw more of men 
in different regions, and became more 
familiar with their various customs and 
peculiarities. Buta profound knowledge 
of man by no means requires a great 
latitude of observation—certainly does not 
depend on it alone. We find in the novels 
of our author but few practical remarks on 
men and manners; yet when such do 
occur, they are usually just and felicitous. 
His chief power lay in tracing out from 
the deep, hidden springs of the human 
soul—from the region of motives, and 
impulses, and purposes—a connected and 
consistent series of actions and events 
moving on to momentous issues. 

The circumstances in which a mind like 
Wieland’s is made to spring up and come 
to maturity, are as adequate as we are 
able to conceive. In the first place, it is 
evident that from no quarter of the world 
could such a mind originate so naturally as 
from Germany. And then to trace his 
origin to a family of high and noble blood, 
and to an individual of ardent poetical 
temperament, whose love had wrought his 
temporal ruin, was equally suitable and 
appropriate. But above all, the morose 
and solitary habits of his father, his deep 
fanaticism, and his mysterious and terrible 
end, have a fit relation to the singular 
being, who was to bring such overwhelm- 
ing calamities on those who were embosom- 
ed in tranquillity, and plenty, and social 
happiness. The mother of Wieland ought 
of necessity to be a disciple of Count 
Zinzendorf. Clara inherited the qualities 
of the maternal side, with only the 
better traits of the Wielands. Her brother 
gathered up in his nature all the leading 
characteristics of his paternal ancestors, 
with only a modifying tinge from the 
religion of his mother. So far, all is 
perfectly natural, and the conception truly 
just. 

The gradual progress of Wieland’s mind 
into that extraordinary state, which consti- 
tutes the most impressive feature of the 
whole story, is admirably portrayed, and 
the means by which it is effected are, in 
our opinion, every way unexceptionable. 
The mysterious and dreadful death of the 





father could not but have a large place in 
the memory and imagination of one who 
was just old enough, at the time of its oc- 
currence, to understand all its realities, and 
yet just enough a child to mingle with his 
knowle dge of | the facts every wild and won- 
derful conception. That violent end is, 
to the last, a mystery unexplained. It 
should be so. ‘The novelist had a right to 
make this demand upon our credulity, and 
the necessities of his story compelled him 
to do it. Any attempt at an explanation 
of this occurrence would have appeared 
feeble at the close of such exciting scenes 
as those which follow, and to have prece- 
ded them would entirely defeat the pur- 
pose for which it was introduced. Yet this 
was an event equally known to Clara—one 
which she had equally witnessed at an age 
susceptible of all the strange emotions 
which it would be likely to excite in the 
mind of her brother. It was an incident 
well known to all the other characters of 
the tale. ‘That strange calamity was, in- 
deed, an adequate cause for marvel and 
even for awe ; and this was the full extent 
to which it influenced the mind of any but 
Wieland. 

The voices subsequently heard, too, were 
accounted for by all the rest, in any other 
way than as being supernatural. To Wie- 
land, unimportant as in reality they were, 
they afforded sufficient food for the nurtur- 
ing ‘and maturing of his frenzy. Once com- 
pletely i involved in these toils, ev ery move- 
ment, however trivial, and every attempt 
at extrication, only binds and entangles him 
the more. Pley el is brought under the 
same external influences—he wonders, and 
knows not how to satisfy his judgment. 
He credits a mysterious announcement of 
what he was already confident must be 
true, yet he wisely suspends his judgment 
of the character of that announcement, 
until some further grounds of decision are 
afforded. Wieland makes up his mind at 
once, while everything is vague and uncer- 
tain, according to the promptings of a judg- 
ment already disturbed with passion. Clara 
hears mysterious voices in her closet—and 
she is frightened. Wieland hears, or fan- 
cies that he hears, (for the author leaves us 
to infer that this is mere fancy, and that 
the mind of the bewildered man has now 
arrived at that state in which internal and 
external impulses are easily confounded,) a 
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voice demanding of him the sacrifice of his 
wife, as a proof of his disinterested piety 
—and he obeys! 

Carwin is a character in whom we at 
first feel much interest ; for we do indeed 
expect to find in him the key to all these 
mysteries. Yet it is hardly possible that 
the reader should ever suppose him to 
have been introduced as the immediate 
cause of any supernatural phenomena. 
We have already begun to suspect that the 
incidents which produce so great an effect 
upon Wieland, and so little upon all the 
rest, have some degree of mysteriousness, 
indeed, but no very great actual impor- 
tance. For we see very plainly that we 
are conversing with real men and women 
of this world, and that we are not intro- 
duced to the island of Prospero; that in 
such an every-day state of things as has 
been all along described, no reasonable 
author could introduce an order of events 
depending on unheard-of laws, and on un- 
natural agencies. No sane writer of fic 
tion would be very likely to introduce a 
Caliban into the family of an ordinary 
country gentleman like Squire Western, or 
a Mephistopheles among the quiet and 
simple inhabitants of “sweet Auburn.” 
Yet, though no reader could justly form 
any expectation of finding in Carwin a 
character that should be the author of su- 
pernatural events, in a manner strictly ac- 
cordant with his own nature, we have no 
doubt that a majority of readers feel more 
dissatisfaction with the author’s develop- 
ment of this personage than with anything 
else in the tale. This was the most critical 
part of the whole writing.* The manner 
in which the author extricates himself from 
this difficulty, and acquits himself of this 





* It has not escaped our notice that the author (in 
his Advertisement) speaks of Carwin asthe “ prin- 
cipal person.” This may seem a conclusive testi- 
mony against our opinion of the purpose which this 
character was intended to serve. But we must be 
allowed to doubt that the author means anything 
more by these words than we have already admit- 
ted. It is indeed the character on which the 
whole, in a certain way, depends, and the one 
which unquestionably gave the author most pains 
and perplexity in unioiding. So, also, he speaks 
of the narrative being told *‘ by the lady whose sto- 
7 it contains”—although no one will pretend that 
the work is very much like an autobiography. Both 
these expressions seem to be used in rather a loose 
manner, to avoid the repetition of names, and not 
ed sake of explaining a story which is not yet 
told, 





task, will afford a tolerably sure test of his 
powers. 

It cannot be too firmly settled in every 
mind, that there is a Providence which 
overrules all events; that crime has its 
own terrible and inevitable consequences ; 
that the error and folly which lead to the 
same results as crime are equally fatal in 
their outward effects, and render men 
equally responsible for those effects. Mur- 
der committed ina drunken frolic is not 
excusable ; the strangling and robbery 
which the Thug believes it to be his posi- 
tive duty to perform, and for the omission 
of which he dreads a terrible retribution, 
render him as amenable to justice as the 
same deeds would any other criminal ; and 
the infanticide religiously perpetrated on 
the banks of the Ganges is no less heinous 
because induced by the religious passion. 
No action is performed without some mo- 
tive. Even the madman has an irrational 
motive. Coleridge has taken rather a sin- 
gular position, in one of his works, where 
he deseants upon a “ self-determined will.” 
A man may do this or that—according to 
our metaphysician—withoul motive, were 


-it_ only to show that the thing can be done 


without motive! The same author has 
elsewhere descanted at some length upon 
Irish bulls. It is in this region of mo- 
tives, if we mistake not, that authors of 
fiction are most usually assailable, in all 
controversies respecting naturalness and 
consistency. The providential laws are 
violated, when innocence is suffered to be 
involved in a series of intolerable calami- 
ties, brought about by an innocent agent : 
that is, such a thing is impossible. But 
that the guilt of one should be the 
cause of calamities to another, or to many 
others, is nothing impossible—nay, it is 
comparatively common. Now the problem 
for our author to solve was no less than 
this: To make Wieland the deliberate 
agent of a most horrible deed, under a 
sense of duty. Those who deny that the 
human will acts under the restraint of any 
superior law, will need no further reason 
for such an action than, simply, that he 
willed it. The common sense of every 
reader, nevertheless, tells him that, in all 
ordinary states of mind, the phenomenon 
and the conditions we have mentioned are 
incompatible—that, to be rendered possi- 
ble, there must be some intervening mo- 
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tive, depending for its efficacy on a dis- 
eased state of the mind. The mental malady 
of Wieland, we have already seen, would 
have come to that stage which rendered 
the act possible, through the operation of 
only some very trivial incident, so soon as 
it was possible for him to credit the reality 
of a direct, sensuous intercourse with the 
Deity. It is to confirm this faith that 
Carwin is introduced. The motive on the 
part of Carwin, however, must not have 
been pure malignity—else the design of 
the author would have been entirely frus- 
trated, by removing the whole enormity 
of the murder, and the whole weight of 
the reader’s horror, upon this inferior 
agent. Now we conceive that this part of 
the fiction is admirably managed so as to 
secure all the ends intended. Carwin car- 
ries on a complicated system of deceit, 
into which guilt—of another and differ- 
ent character, in respect to which we feel 
little indignation, but abundant loathing— 
has betrayed him. He never once sus- 
pected any serious consequence could fol- 
low. And therefore, while the part he 
has played has a sufficient motive, and 
falls short of the highest degree of guilt, 
it nevertheless serves the purpose for 
which he was introduced on the stage. 
We despise the man—we look upon him 
as a degraded, insignificant creature. The 
whole weight of all the dreadful mystery 
is left to rest upon Wieland ; and the chief 
responsibility of the calamities in which 
his family are overwhelmed is not trans- 
ferred from their immediate cause. 

The excessive dislike and detestation of 
Clara towards Carwin has, doubtless, con- 
tributed to mislead some readers respect- 
ing the real magnitude of the agency 
which he exerts. This horror is perfectly 
natural—exaggerated as it nevertheless is. 
The remembrance of that scene, in which 
Carwin comes forth from the closet at 
midnight, avowing a fiendish purpose, 
must awaken no very gentle emotions in 
the mind of such a woman as the sister of 
Wieland. Nor could she forget the base 
heartlessness of the deceitful calumny that 
had for so long a time alienated Pleyel 
from his attachment, and induced him to 
impute to her one of the most infamous 
ofcrimes. But even had Carwin been only, 
as he pretends, the innocent yet careless 
occasion of the calamity that annihilated 











the whole family of her brother, her feel- 
ings could hardly have been less violent 
against him than they were. For all these 
reasons combined, therefore, it is very 
plain that the reader who enters into en- 
tire sympathy with the emotions of the 
narrator, and does not form an estimate of 
things from the facts she communicates, 
entirely independent of her personal feel- 
ings, does injustice to the author. He has 
exactly followed nature in the words which 
Clara is made to use, but, of course, he 
expects the reader to bear in mind by 
whom they are spoken. On certain par- 
ticulars, as her own expressions plainly 
show, she is totally unfit for a dispassion- 
ate judgment. 

Some parts of the closing scenes of 
Wieland’s life are unsurpassed by any pas- 
sage which we remember in the most cel- 
ebrated novelists. The tumultuously shift- 
ing clouds of madness that chase through 
his soul in that last hour, and the final 
moments of sanity, more terrible than all, 
excite the mind to a feeling of almost su- 
pernatural awe. A more vivid, burning 
impression than that which these powerful 
passages leave on the mind, is inconceiva- 
ble. We detect here, very plainly, the 
workings of a genius kindred to that which 
gave birth to the tragedy of Macbeth, and 
to the wild, frantic energies of the Moor 
of Venice. 

We know of few novels that are fuller of 
moral meaning than “‘ Wieland.” Itseems 
to us impossible for any one to read it 
without receiving some very valuable les- 
sons, such as cannot very soon be forgot- 
ten. The dangers of fanaticism, of false 
notions of the Deity, of a too ready cre- 


dence of supernatural interpositions, are 


here effectively exhibited That direct in- 
tercourse of the senses with the Supreme 
Being is impossible ; that an uncontrolled 
and irregular flow of the religious feelings 
is unwise and pernicious; and that duty 
never can require of a man any other sac- 
rifice than a renunciation of his attachment 
to evil; are truths proved and illustrated 
on almost every page. And if there isa 
little excess of tragedy.in the events here 
portrayed, even this fault turns to some 
good account, by adding to the force and 
permanence of the impression made by the 
moral lessons connected therewith. 

On one who reads for critical purposes 
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the whole effect of the work is to leave an 
exalted opinion of the natural powers of 
the author. These powers, we have al- 
ready said, were but imperfectly devel- 
oped. “Wieland” is not, and could not 
be, a truly great and finished work. Its 
main defects are but too obvious, without 
particularization. Its style, except in rare 
passages, is not uniformly easy and nat- 
ural, neither have its sentences, in general, 
a musical flow and cadence. More faulty 
still is the almost constant exaggeration of 
horror—the carrying of tragedy to the 
utmost extreme of anguish and gloom. 
The youthful writer had not yet learned to 
temper his light and shade—if, indeed, 
“ Wieland ” may not rather be said to be 
made up entirely of the latter—neither 
had he been able to distinguish the boun- 
dary that separates the sentiment of pleas- 
urable sadness from the horror of unmiti- 
gated suffering and torture. Yet he shows 
clearly enough, that he was not uncon- 
scious of the existence of such a boundary, 
and that only a little further culture was 
necessary to put him in full possession of 
the requisite skill. 

But we cannot give ourselves heartily to 
the work of tracing out and exposing the 
errors of a youth whose early death and 
whose uncommon capabilities ought, after 
the lapse of so many years, to secure him 
from any but the kindest mention. The 
gradual progress of his works towards 
forgetfulness, (as we intimated at the out- 





set,) even his warmest friend could hardly 
hope to do more than temporarily arrest. 
There is, therefore, a certain mournful sat- 
isfaction in the thought, that even this 
article, which a few may be disposed to 
esteem some years too late to attract much 
notice by its title, is perhaps one of the 
last efforts to keep alive in the memory of 
his countrymen, the name of a youth who 
gave promise of a fame that should ex- 
ceed that of even our most honored wri- 
ters. Could Brown have lived to become 
a complete master of himself, to reduce 
all his faculties under perfect control ; had 
the long discipline of years and of severe 
experiences wrought out a way whereby 
the genial impulses that visited his spirit 
could find full and free access to the minds 
of his fellows ; envy itself must have done 
him reverence. But the course of: the di- 
vine destinies is inevitable—irresistible. 
The flower that perishes when first open- 
ing from its bud is soon forgot, in the 
midst of full-blown and perfect blossoms. 
Not altogether such is the fate of Brock- 
den Brown. His novels are still in the 
Circulating Libraries of our own and other 
lands; and, what is more satisfactory to 
know, they are still read by no small num- 
ber. Such, we doubt not, will be their 
fortune, for a long time to come. What- 
ever may afterwards be their fate, they 
will at least, after having already survived 
half a century, go down with a good name 
to the next generation. 
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LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF 


THE HONORABLE ROBERT 


CHARLES WINTHROP, 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ° 


We have presented to our readers in the 
Review for this month a portrait of the 
Hon. Robert Charles Winthrop, the pres- 
ent Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This gentleman, whose preferment to the 
high official station which he now holds, 
is a well-deserved and appropriate tribute 
to his personal worth and public service, 


esteem of the Whig party of the Union, 
by the fidelity with which he has devoted 
his talents, throughout an active political 
career, to the advancement of the good of 
the country. 

Mr. Winthrop’s participation in the pub- 
lic counsels is attended by a fortunate pres- 
tige of name and lineage. In both of 
these he may be said to be identified with 
the history of that portion of the country 
which he represents ; and if there be any 
truth in the ancient notion that an honor- 
able ancestry constitutes a pledge to patri- 
otism and virtue, he has an especial reason 
to acknowledge its obligations, and to find 
in them an incentive to the faithful and 
zealous performance of every public duty. 
He stands in the sixth degree of lineal de- 
scent from John Winthrop, the first Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts—-‘“ that famous 
pattern of piety and justice,” as he is called 
in the early chronicles of New England, 
—who, emigrating to this shore in 1630, 
brought with him the confidence and_re- 
spect of the government he had left, and 
the most upright and exalted faculty for 
the duties he came to assume. Grahame, 
adopting the thought of a classic historian, 
says of him that “he not only performed 
actions worthy to be written, but pro- 
duced writings worthy to be read.” 

John Winthrop, the eldest.son of this 
worthy, was scarcely less distinguished. 
He was aman much addicted to _philo- 
sophical study and especially to physical 
science, and was one of the early patrons 
of the Royal Society. Sir Hans Sloane 
and three other members of that Society, 











some fifty years afterwards, in commend- 
ing the grandson of this gentleman to the 
notice of their associates, bear honorable 
testimony to the good repute in which the 
ancestor was held. They speak of “ the 
learned John Winthrop” as “one of the 
first members of this Society, and who, in 
conjunction with others, did greatly con- 


| tribute to the obtaining of our charter ; 
has won a not less eminent place in the | 


to whom the Royal Society in its early 
days was not only indebted for various in- 
genious communications, but their muse- 
um still contains many testimonies of his 
generosity, especially of things relating to 
the natural history of New England.” 

He was elected Governor of Connecti- 
cut for several years, in which station, says 
Belknap, “ his many valuable qualities, as a 
gentleman, a philosopher and a_ public 
ruler, procured him the universal respect of 
the people under his government; and his 
unwearied attention to the public business, 
and great understanding in the art of gov- 
ernment, was of unspeakable advantage to 
them.” 

He was twice married, his second wife 
being the daughter of the celebrated Hugh 
Peters. By this marriage he had _ several 
children, amongst them two sons, of whom 
Fitz John was the elder. He, following 
in the footsteps of his father, was elected 
Governor of Connecticut, and held that 
post for nine years, commencing in 1698 
and continuing until the day of his death. 
The younger son was a member of the 
Council in Massachusetts under the new 
charter granted by William and Mary, 
and was afterwards Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court of that State. His name 
was Wait Still, a compound of two family 
names, and not, as some have supposed, 
one of those conceits which at that period 
seemed to strike the fancy of the Puritan 
fathers. ‘That middle name,” as the 
learned and accurate President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society has been 
careful to inform us, “was derived from 
inter-marriage of Adam, his great grand- 
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father, with the family of Still; and this 
gentleman,” he adds, “‘ was not designated 
by a perverse simplicity which characterized 
the age.” 

Wait Still Winthrop, the Chief Justice, 
appears to have left but two children, of 
whom John,’the only son, resembled his 
grandfather in an ardent devotion to scien- 
tific research, and like him, became a dis- 
tinguished member of the Royal Society ; 
his introduction to that body being, as we 
have seen, greatly facilitated by the re- 
spect in which the memory of his ancestor 
was yet held. Attracted by the love of his 
favorite studies and his attachment to the 
society of learned men, he removed to 
England, where he spent his latter days, 
and died in 1747. 

He left a large family behind him. John, 
the oldest of his sons, married in Boston 
the daughter of Francis Borland. He was 
a gentleman of wealth and leisure, and 
was one of the most respectable citizens of 
New London, Connecticut. One of the 
younger sons of this gentleman was the 
late Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, 
the father of the present Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Thirtieth 
Congress. 

Robert C. Winthrop, the youngest son 
of Thomas L. Winthrop, to whom we have 
just referred, was born in Boston, on the 
12th of May, 1809, and was educated at 
Harvard; where, in 1828, he received his 
diploma, and with it, one of the three high- 
est honors awarded to his class. He 
studied law under the direction of Daniel 
Webster, and was admitted to the bar of 
Boston in 1831. He devoted but little at- 
tention to the practice of his profession, 
the bent of his mind inclining him much 
more to the study of public affairs than to 
the labors of a vocation which few men 
pursue but under the spur of a necessity, 
which, in the present instance, did not 
exist. 

Mr. Winthrop entered into public life in 
1834, being then elected to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, and has since continued 
in the public service. 
resentative of Boston in the State Legis- 
lature for six years, during the last three 
of which he was the Speaker of the pop- 
ular branch of that body ; discharging the 
arduous duties of this post with an address 
and judgment which elicited the most hon- 


He was the rep- | 








orable confidence and approbation from the 
body over which he presided. 

The House of Representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts at that time numbered between 
five and six hundred members. We may 
suppose the duties of the Speaker in such 
a body to exact the highest degree of par- 
liamentary skill and tact in their adminis- 
tration. In this school the incumbent 
found full and adequate experience ; and 
he left it, after his three years’ service, 
with the reputation of an expert and ef- 
fective proficient in the rules of legislative 
proceedings. 

Mr. Winth. vp first became favorably 
known beyond the limits of his own State, 
when, in 1837, he visited the city of New 
York, at the head of the Massachusetts 
delegation, which assembled there with 
the delegations from the Whigs from 
many other States, to celebrate the great 
triumph of the Whigs of New York in 
the elections then recently held. It was 
a great meeting of congratulation, and in- 
tended to concert measures for the co-ope- 
ration of che Whig party in the Presiden- 
tial canvass which was soon to open. It 
was a brilliant prelude to the election of 
1840, of which the results were at once so 
glorious and so disastrous. 

On that occasion, no one drew more ob- 
servation in the large crowd there assem- 
bled, than the subject of this memoir. His 
speech in the Masonic Hall, where the con- 
gratulations of the occasion were proffered 
and received, is still remembered by those 
who were present, as one of the most fe- 
licitous and attractive incidents of that 
memorable exhibition. His vivid and ani- 
mated eloquence stimulated the already 
excited feeling of the assembly to the high- 
est key of exultation, and old and young 
left the scene of this event with eommon 
prediction of future eminence to the ora- 
tor, and more extended renown amongst 
his countrymen. 

His congressicnal career began in 1840. 
The resignation, in that year, of the repre- 
sentative from Boston, Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence, led to the choice of Mr. Winthrop 
by a majority so decisive as almost to de- 
prive the election of its title to be called 
a contest. He thus took his seat in the 
House of Representatives at the second 
session of the Twenty-sixth Congress. 
He was a member also of the distin- 
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guished Twenty-seventh Congress, where, | ject, he was the first to propose in Con- 


amongst many worthy, he maintained a 
position with the best. 
private affliction compelled him to resign 
his seat in the summer of 1842, his place | 
being supplied by the Hon. Nathan Apple- | 
ton, who relinquished it at the close of | 
that session, to enable his friend to resume 
his former seat at the commencement of 
the following winter ; which the latter did 
after an election almost without opposition. 
Mr. Winthrop has continued ever since to 
represent the city of Boston by a suffrage 
equally honorable to him and to the con- 
stituency whose confidence he has so sig- 
nally won. 

His seven years’ service in the national 
counsels have brought him very promi- 
nently before the nation. One of the 
most accomplished debaters in the House 
of Representatives, he has participated, to 
some extent, in the discussion of all the 
great questions which have been presented 
to that body, during his connection with 
it. Habitually abstaining from an obtru- 
sive presentation of his opinions, he has 
never failed to say a right word at the | 
right season; he has, therefore, always 
spoken effectively, and in such a manner as 
to win the esteem and confidence of the 
House. <A steadfast Whig, his position 
has ever been conservative, strong in the 
advocacy of the national institutions, care- 
ful to guard against encroachments on the 
Constitution, jealous of the ambition of 
party leaders, and prompt to denounce 
the excesses into which partisan zeal has 
often threatened to plunge the policy of 
the State. Looking with an enlightened 
view to the capabilities of the country, and 
justly estimating the elements of national 
strength and happiness embraced within 
the Union as it is, he has always contrib- 
uted his aid to promote their development 
through the appropriate action of the Con- 
stitution, and by the wise policy of pro- 
tection and encouragement. 

In the attempts of the Administration 
and its supporters to embroil the country 
ina war upon the Oregon question, he 
was the friend of conciliatory adjustment 
and peace, and had the gratification to 
find the labors of his compeers and him- 
self in that instance successful. 

We may take the occasion to observe 











here that, in the prosecution of this ob- 


gress a mode of settling the question, 


A personal and | which, highly equitable and honorable in 


itself, was seconded by the approbation of 
the most judicious persons both at home 
and abroad. The following resolutions, 
moved by Mr. Winthrop on the 19th De- 


| cember, 1845, contain the earliest sugges- 


tion of an arbitration by eminent civilians. 
This resort was afterwards formally pro- 
posed by the British Government, and if it 
had not been most unwisely-—we must think 
—refused by the Administration, would 
have established a happy precedent for 
the settlement of international differences, 
and have placed the pea¢e of the world, 
so far as the example of two of the most 
powerful nations might tend to establish 
it, upon the foundation of calm counsel and 
right reason, instead of leaving it at the 
mercy of tempestuous passion and the 
bitter supremacy of the sword. 

The resolutions referred to are in these 
words :— 


“ Resolved, That the differences between the 
United States and Great Britain, on the subject 
of the Oregon Territory, are still a fit subject 
for negotiation and compromise, and that satis- 
factory evidence has not yet been afforded that 
no compromise which the United States ought 
to accept can be effected. 

“ Resolved, That it would bea dishonor to the 
age in which we live, and in the highest degree 
discreditable to both the nations concerned, if 


| they should suffer themselves to be drawn into 


a@ war, upon a question of no immediate or 
practical interest to either of them. 

“ Resolved, That if no other mode for the am- 
icable adjustment of this question remains, it is 
due to the principles of civilization and Chris- 
tianity that a resort to arbitration should be 
had; and that this Government cannot relieve 
itself from all responsibility which may follow 
the failure to settle the controversy, while this 
resort is still untried. 

“ Resolved, That arbitration does not necessa- 
rily involve a reference to crowned heads ; and 
that, if a jealousy of such a reference is en- 
tertained in any quarter,a commission of able 
and dispassionate citizens, either from the two 
countries concerned or from the world at large, 
offers itself as an obvious and unobjectionable 
alternative.” 


In the more recent extravagances of 
those in power, who have committed the 
nation to all the responsibilities of this 
odious Mexican war, he has acted with the 
most enlightened Whigs to give it a direc- 
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tion as favorable to humanity and justice 
as the frenzy of the Administration will 
allow. Utterly opposed to the grounds 
upon which this war has been waged, and 
condemning the usurpation of authority, 
by which the President commenced it, he, 
nevertheless, did not scruple to vote, with 
the great body of the Whigs in Congress, 
the first supplies of menand muney, which 
seemed to be indispensable to the rein- 
forcement of General Taylor at that mo- 
ment of supposed exigency, of which the 
Administration took such artful advantage. 
He has been consistently, ever since, an 
earnest advocate for peace on terms com- 
patible with the honor and justice of a 
magnanimous and Christian people. 

The same moderation of opinion which 
appears in this speech, in regard to the 
great and exciting subjects there referred 
to, is consistently preserved by Mr. Win- 
throp upon other topics-which have agita- 
ted the public. A sincere friend of the 
Constitution, and easnestly desirous to main- 
tain the harmony of the Union, he has 
conscientiously, we may say, refrained from 
those ultra views on the subject of slavery, 
either in the Northern or Southern aspect 
of the question, which have so unhappily 
and so unprofitably distracted some sections 
of the country. Liberal and tolerant upon 
that subject, he has firmly maintained his 
own opinion against those on either side, 
who we may hope will acknowledge, in 
their calmer reflections, the wisdom and 
justice of his moderation. 

The recent election of this gentleman to 
the honorable post he now fills in the 
House of Representatives, is an expressive 
token of the good opinion he has won on 
that theatre where his talents have been 
most profitably exerted for the benefit of 
the country. No member of that House 
might better deserve this distinction. His 
integrity as a man, his accomplishments as 
a statesman, and his fidelity as a Whig, 
render the choice of the House an honor 
both to the giver and receiver ; while his 
parliamentary skill in the appropriate func- 
tions of his office enable him to requite the 
favor he has received, by the usefulness of 
his service. 

His address to the House, on the recent 
occasion of taking the chair, exhibits a just 
appreciation of the duties committed to 
him, and affords an example of graceful 





dignity of style which may be commended 
to the imitation of his successors. It is 
worthy of being preserved, and we there- 
fore submit it to the judgment of our read- 
ers :— 


“ Gentlemen of* the House of Representatives of 
the United States: 

“] am deeply sensible of the honor which you 
have conferred upon me by the vote which has 
just been announced, and I pray leave to ex- 
press my most gfateful acknowledgments to 
those who have thought me worthy of so dis- 
tinguished a mark of their confidence. 

* When I remember by whom this chair has 
been filled in other years, and, still more, when 
I reflect on the constitutional character of the 
body betore me, I cannot but feel that you have 
assigned me a position worthy of any man’s 
ambition, and far above the rightful reach of 
my own. 

“ | approach the discharge of its duties with a 
peated impression at once of their dignity 
and of their difficulty. 

“ Seven years of service as a member of this 
branch of the National Legislature have more 
than sufficed to teach me that this is no place 
of mere formal routine or ceremonious repose. 
Severe labors, perplexing cares, trying respon- 
sibilities, await any one whois called to it, even 
under the most auspicious and favorable cir- 
cumstances. How, then, can I help trembling 
at the task which you have imposed on me, in 
the existing condition of this House and of the 
country ? 

“In a time of war, in a time of high political 
excitement, in a time of momentous national 
controversy, | see before me the Representa- 
tives of the People almost equally divided, not 
merely, as the votes of this morning have al- 
ready indicated, in their preference for persons, 
but in opinion and in principle, on many of the 
most important questions on which they have 
assembled to deliberate. 

“ May I not reasonably claim, in advance, from 
you all, something more than an ordinary mea- 
sure of forbearance and indulgence, for what- 
ever of inability I may manifest, in meeting the 
exigencies and embarrassments which I cannot 
hope to escape? And may I not reasonably 
implore, with something more than common fer- 
vency, upon your labors and upon my own, the 
blessing of that Almighty Power, whose record- 
ed attribute it is, that ‘He maketh men to be 
of one mind in a house ?” 

« Let us enter, gentlemen, upon our work of 
legislation with a solemn sense of our respon- 
sibility to God and to our country. However 
we may be divided on questions of immediate 
policy, we are united by the closest ties of per- 
manent interest and permanent obligation. We 
are the Representatives of twenty taillions of 
people, bound together by common laws and a 
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common liberty. A common flag floats daily 
over us, on which there is not one of us who 
would see a stain rest, and from which there is 
not one of us who would see a star struck. 
And we have a common Constitution, to which 
the oaths of allegiance, which it will be my 
first duty to administer to you, will be only, I 
am persuaded, the formal expression of those 
sentiments of devotion which are already cher- 
ished in all our hearts. 

“There may be differences of opinion as to 
the powers which this Constitution confers upon 
us; but the Fos na for which it was created 
are inscribed upon its face in language which 
cannot be misconstrued. It was ordained and 
established ‘ to forma more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.’ 

“Union, justice, domestic tranquillity, the 
common defence, the general welfare, and the 
security of liberty for us and for those who 
shall come after us, are thus the great objects 
for which we are to exercise whatever powers 
have been intrusted to us. And I hazard no- 











thing in saying that there have been few peri- 
ods in our national history, when the eyes of 
the whole people have been turned more intent- 
Vy and more anxiously towards the Capitol, than 
they are at this moment, to see what is to be 


| done, here and now, for the vindication and pro- 


motion of these lofty ends. 

“ Let us resolve, then, that those eyes shall at 
least witness on our part duties discharged with 
diligence, deliberations conducted with dignity, 
and efforts honestly and earnestly made for the 
peace, prosperity, and honor of the Republic. 

“I shall esteem it the highest privilege of my 
public life if I shall be permitted to contribute 
anything to these results by a faithful and im- 
partial administration of the office which I have 
now accepted.” 


The Speaker is not yet forty years of 
age. He may be presumed to have a 
lengthened career of usefulness yet before 
him. We conclude this brief notice with 
the expression of the hope, that his con- 
stituents may long ‘enjoy his services, and 
open the way for him to higher distinction. 





STANZAS. 


Dear voice! whose murmurs in mine ear, 
In dreamy lapse, I seem to hear :— 

Dear form! whose inexpressive grace, 
Nor grief, nor time can e’er efface :— 


Why, in this lonely still of night, 
Return ye thus to ear and sight, 

As clear and fair, as when I knew 

Her presence and her love through you ? 


Say, what impels my secret soul, 
Exerting fancy’s strong control, 

These visions of my youth to call 
From Passion’s spring to sorrow’s fall? 


Why, in the dull decline of years, 

When faded hopes are stained with fears, 
When Love with many a grief lies dead, 
And reigns pale Sadness in his stead,— 


Return ye thus to steal my rest, 

And plant an anguish in my breast ? 
Mean ye unkindly thus to slay 

The last sad hope that dared to stay ? 
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REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT.* 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


« We, the People of the United States,” says 
the preamble to the Constitution, “in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and to our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 

“ All legislative powers herein granted, shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 


The object of the Constitution was, 
then, to establish a government for the 
whole people. “We, the People,” estab- 
lished for ourselves a National government. 
The States were already established, and 
maintained a separate existence ; but it was 
necessary that the whole people should be 
represented, without reference to States ; 
otherwise, there might be an unstable 
Confederacy, but no Nation—no Union. 

A representative government, of which 
the members have the character of agents 
for the people, requires that the people 
be, in some measure, acquainted with 
the character of their representative agents. 
It is necessary, for the perfect working 
of the system, that the voter should be 
informed, either immediately, or through 
the general report, of the character of 
the men for whom he casts his vote. 
But this end could be attained only by 
what our author calls “ distributive elec- 
tions ;” each district choosing its own rep- 
resentative from among its own citizens. 
If there were any great names of a repu- 
tation extending over the whole Union, 
they would become the candidates for the 
higher offices, and might have been elected 
by a general ticket; but such a course 
would be impossible for the election of a 
great crowd of representative agents. Nor 
would it be*a matter of indifference in 
the result, when the agents of the people 








came together in the legislative assembly, 
whether they were or were not citizens of 
the districts for which they were chosen. 
For the Congress is not merely a collec- 
tion of business agents, assembled about 
matters of mere pecuniary interest. They 
bear a character of personal and social, 
as well as of legal substitutes. Not for the 
people in the abstract, as one man might 
represent them, but the people in detail, 
with all their various interests and feelings ; 
which could only be represented by an 
assemblage of many men, sent from all 
parts of the nation, and bearing with them 
the features and disposition of all the 
parts. These substitutes were to combine 
in themselves the characters of free rep- 
resentatives and voluntary defenders of 
their own particular districts, as well as of 
legislators for the whole. And this char- 
acter, all good representatives have inva- 
riably borne. 

It was not, then, merely to gratify a 
Democratic tendency, that the Constitution 
established distributive elections, but to 
secure a more perfect and real representa- 
tion. If it were a matter of indifference 
whether members were elected by a gen- 
eral ticket, or by distributive elections, then 
it were a matter of equal indifference 
whether all came from one district, or one 
from every district—and whether the 
number deputed were a thousand, an 
hundred, or only ten. Ten men from 
Georgia might be elected on a general 
ticket to legislate for the whole Union, 
were Congress merely legislators for the 
whole. The Constitution, therefore, in es- 
tablishing the present system of elections, 
contemplated not only the superior func- 
tion of the national legislator, as such, 
but also his inferior and social relation, as 
a representative of the interests, opinions, 
and even the passions and prejudices of 
the people from amongst whom he comes. 





* The chapter to which these remarks are introductory, is taken from an unpublished work upon the 


Science of the Laws, by H. W. Warner, Esq. 
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The reader will observe, in the follow- 
ing argument, which we think a conclusive 
one, that the author has touched very light- 
ly on the inferior member of his subject, 
namely, on the duties and relations of our 
national legislators in their merely repre- 
sentative capacity, but has restricted him- 
self to a development of the scientific idea 
of a national legislator, elected, indeed, 
by his district, and yet, under the Consti- 
tution, free to act and vote for what seems 
to him the good of the whole.—Eb. 


Ovrsisan agency government, and there- 
fore of the kind denominated free ; a gov- 
ernment, however, that is in theory as re- 
mote from pure democracy on the one 
hand as from pure monarchy on the other. 
The fathers called it republican ; meaning 
thereby to give it not simply a description 
but a name, and for the very purpose of 
keeping up this double discrimination. 
It was not intended that the people should 
manage it themselves ; and yet it was in- 
tended to place it under a decisive popular 
influence and control, by having the agents, 
who were to be its managers, appointed by 
the general voice of the country for short 
terms ; re-eligible afterwards, indeed, but 
only upon condition of their being still ac- 
ceptable to the people, who were to re-ap- 
point or dismiss them at pleasure by a new 
expression of the same general voice. 

It will be well if we discriminate as the 
fathers did. There is danger that we may 
not. The subject is too much declaimed 
upon to leave the lines of exact truth al- 
ways visible. The people are daily told 
without reserve, not only that they are 
sovereigns, but that their sovereignty is 
unlimited and unqualified. This is true in 
a vague sense, but to a legal ear it is emi- 
nently false. 

The thing may be looked at in vari- 
ous lights. In one, the people are above 
the Constitution itself; for they can 
pull down the glorious structure if they 
will, and either rebuild it afterwards, or 
leave it inruins. This however is not legal 
sovereignty. In another view, the people 
are above, not the Constitution, but the 
government organized under it ; forasmuch 
as they are the acknowledged proprietaries 
of the system, the parties in interest, to 
whom everything Sieg and whose wel- 
fare is to be consulted, and their views of 





policy respected, in all measures of admin- 
istration. But neither is this the kind of 
sovereignty with which the laws are tech- 
nically conversant ; being a sovereignty of 
position and estate, rather than of active 
control; of circumstantial predominance, 
than of exerted authority. 

Let us be more exact. The people’s 
sovereignty under the Constitution is a 
power m the government as well as over 
it; a power which the Constitution recog- 
nizes and makes use of for its own ends in 
the established organism of the State, 
giving it work to do, and in a fixed, unal- 
terable line of action ; in short, a strictly 
functionary power; as much so as the 
power of the President, or of a Judge of 
the Supreme Court. 

It follows, that this sovereignty, be- 
sides being of a qualified nature, is 
also limited in extent. Nor is the meas- 
ure of it hard to take; being just what 
remains, of the whole mass of function- 
ary powers organic to our system, after de- 
ducting therefrom the powers devolved 
upon government agents for the perform- 
ance of their duties. The result is plain 
enough. Those devolved powers are all 
administrative—appertaining to govern- 
ment in the ordinary meaning of the term ; 
that is to say, to the various offices of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments, familiar to every one’s knowledge. 
Such is the subtrahend of our arithmetical 
problem. What then must the people’s 
remainder be? What but the organizing 
and visitatorial power of the ballot-box— 
the electoral sovereignty ? 

Nor is this sovereignty original in the 
people. No functionary power can be old- 
er than the organism it helongs to. Much 
is said about the “ reserved rights ” of the 
people, and in a connection to show that 
rights of power are meant. It is a delu- 
sion. How could rights of any sort bear- 
ing solely on the government, exist before 
the government itself? And if they did 
not pre-exist, how could they be reserved, 
or kept back, when the government was 
formed? They necessarily took their date 
from that period. They were the very 
creatures of the Constitution. And it was 
by the Constitution that they were first 
imparted to the popular electors. The 
right of voting at political elections is truly 
what it has been called, a franchise—an 
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emanation of power from the national foun- 
tain-head, descending thence upon those 
who are to exercise it. To talk of a re- 
served franchise, would be a positive sole- 
cism. 

Besides, if this electoral sovereignty had 
been a thing of original right in the peo- 
ple, antecedent to the Constitution, it would 
belong to every one—man, woman, child 
—so far at least as there is no want of 
discretion for the use of it; whereas we 
do not find it so vested, only a portion— 
not a third part probably, nor a fourth— 
of the whole community being legal vo- 
ters; women and minors having none of 
it; many adult male citizens having none 
of it, for lack of the requisite qualifications 
of residence, property, tax-paying, and 
the like. How is this? Are these unvo- 
ting citizens disfranchised by the Constitu- 
tion? Is it not more sensible to say, that 
every franchise being a trust, or at least 
involving one, the electoral franchise has 
been given to such only of the people as 
are deemed fit and competent trustees of 
so important a power, and qualified to use 
it with advantage to the republic? Thus, 
instead of taking away anything from 
three-fourths of the community, the Con- 
stitution simply imparts to the remaining 
fourth a right of its own creation, which 
was never theirs before. 

And let me add, it does this, not for 
their sakes in particular, but for the equal 
good of all without distinction. There is 
no peculiar value in the privilege of de- 
positing ballots in a box with a hole in it, 
the act alone considered; nor have they 
to whom the privilege is not conce- 
ded any serious cause of present unhap- 
piness on that account. The only ques- 
tion of interest for them, as for cthers, is 
upon the likelihood of results to the 
country ; that is to say, whether the right 
of suffrage is distributed widely enough 
among the people, on the one hand, to 
make the elections duly popular in the 
spirit of them, and restrained, on the 
other, to a number sufficiently small and 
select to make it probable that they will 
be conducted with reasonable intelligence 
and prudence, so that upon the whole, 
the true advantages designed by this part 
of the constitutional arrangement may be 
fairly hoped for from its plan of operation. 

Of course the liberty that waits upon a 





functionary power, can be no larger than 
the power is. The people, in their capa- 
city of electors, may do all that is within 
the proper scope of the franchise ; but it 
is usurpation to do more. 

And this enables us to condemn without 
reserve an opinion strangely prevalent in 
some parts of the country, to the effect 
that when a man is chosen to an office, 
and especially an office of legislation, it is 
the right of his constituents to have pledges 
from him as to the measures he will advo- 
cate or oppose in public life ; and even to 
come upon him afterwards, during his 
term, with dictatorial instructions on the 
subject. Nor are the holders of this opin- 
ion so inconsiderable, either in standing or 
ability, as to allow of its being passed over 
in silence. 

Upon what, then, do they ground them- 
selves? The notion seems to be, that an 
election is a delegation of power, and so, 
that a pledge exacted from the candidate 
is but a condition annexed to a free gift; 
in other words, that the electors being the 
donors of the authority with which the 
man of their choice becomes thereupon 
endowed, have a natural right to be served 
with it in the way they think best. 

-But here is certainly a misconception. 
The electors confer no power, not a parti- 
cle. How can they? ‘They have none to 
confer. Had they the power themselves, 
they could exercise it. Otherwise it 
would not be power. As then they have 
it not, they cannot delegate or pass it over 
to another. Suppose the elected oflicer 
should die suddenly, and a vacancy hap- 
pen ; would his power fall back upon the 
electors’ hands? No, for again, they could 
make no use of it. Their right of suffrage 
would indeed revive ; another congé d’¢lire 
from the Constitution would put them 
into further action as its funetionaries for 
appointing a successor. This done, their 
work is ended till new casualties make 
new room for it. But suppose, instead of 
dying, the officer plays truant, and is guilty 
of malversation; can his constituents in- 
trude upon him and amend his doings? 
No; culprit though he be, the office, so 
long as he continues in it, is his, not theirs. 
When his term is up, to be sure, he may 
be called by them to a species of account. 
But even that will not be in the way of 
jurisdictional review ; for they can do 
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nothing, absolutely nothing, with the fune- 


tion he may have abused. They are elect- 
ors only. They can touch the man, should 
he ask a re-election; they can refuse to 
trust him again ; but this is all the penalty 
they can inflict. 

If then the officer’s power is not given 
him by his constituents, whence, you will 
say, does it come? I answer, from the 
Constitution ; it is laid up there in waiting 
for him, against the day of his appoint- 
ment. The electors choose him, designate 
him, give him their certificate of approval ; 
the Constitution does the rest. 

A member of the lower House of Con- 
gress is chosen, we will suppose, by the 
qualified voters of Ontario or Albany, in 
the State of New York. He is called the 
representative of his district. A repre- 
sentative from it would be better language ; 
for though he truly represent his own dis- 
trict, that is but a fraction of his repre- 
sentative character, since he stands in just 
the same relation to every other part of 
the country. Is this doubted ? How then 
does he get to be a national legislator ? 
Can a handful of local electors make him 
such—that is, give him a sovereign law- 
making power over twenty millions of peo- 
ple? 

The duties of the office are as far-reach- 
ing as its sway. However obscurely local 
his appointment may have been, he be- 
comes at once a servant of the common- 
wealth ; voting as freely, and under the very 
same obligation to vote wisely and prop- 
erly, for a custom-house at Portsmouth or 
Mobile ; for a breakwater in the Chesa- 
peake ; for a railroad, it may be, to Ore- 
gon; as fora mole in Buffalo harbor in 
his own State. His trust, like his commis- 
sion, is that of a legislator at large for the 
Union. Who imposes or reposes that trust ? 
Could the voice of Albany or Ontario do 
it, as the lawyers say, per se ? 

Let not forms deceive us. Let not the 
‘dioms of political declamation deceive us. 
Representatives in Congress have indeed 
their several constituencies, to which they 
seem to be indebted for everything. The 
suffrages they receive are all local. The 
gratitude inspired by these suffragés has 
of course, and very justly, a correspond- 
ing direction. Forms and feelings thus 
combine to shut the Constitution out of 
view, and to make men forgetful that there 





is a very good reason for ordering matters 
as they are, in this momentous branch of 
our concerns. The policy of the thing 
should be considered. Distributive elec- 
tions must be resorted to in a wide coun- 
try like ours. We use them, not to alter 
the character of results, but for conve- 
nience sake. It is because the people ean- 
not well act in mass, and fill all the posts 
of government by a general ticket, so call- 
ed, that the business has been economi- 
cally parcelled out among a multitude of 
territorial districts, each voting for one or 
more candidates according to the measure 
of its population, and taking no concern in 
the election of the rest; the same end be- 
ing thus secured with ease through the 
separate action of several hundred com- 
munities, which it would be so difficult to 
reach intelligently and promptly by a com- 
bined movement. What better expedient 
could be hit upon? Organization is the 
point. The people must have government 
officers. How best to choose them is the 
question. Two modes offer:—a_ general 
ticket for the whole land, or a host of tick- 
ets in detail for all the parts of it. Were 
the general-ticket scheme adopted, and the 
entire body of the people put to vote for 
every officer in the list, one consequence 
must follow,—the successful candidates 
would be admitted on all hands to be na- 
tional agents, national representatives ; and 
the absurdity of their being any of them 
servants of particular districts in special, 
and liable to dictation from particular 
groups of electors, would have no advo- 
cates. I take this for granted. But it 
seems the other mode has been preferred, 
and so the public service is to be provided 
for by the self-same people, acting not in 
mass, but in a vast number of subdivis- 
ions. No change of object. National of- 
ficers are still the thing wanted. And they 
are wanted for the identical places and 
functions as before. What difference then 
in nationality of results? The people act 
in separate companies, but they all act, 
and with a common purpose,—namely, to 
officer the government. In one respect 


they may be held, in fair construction, to 
be all active in every part of the work. 
The arrangement is theirs by which the 
forms of the proceeding have been adjust- 
ed; being the arrangement of the Consti- 
tution itself, 
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Will it be said that Senators, from the 
peculiarity of their being appointed by the 
States as such, and not by popular suffrage, 
are beyond the scope of this reasoning? 
and that they must be regarded as repre- 
senting their respective States or State 
governments, more strictly and closely 
than they do the country at large? Let us 
try this. 

Have the State Legislators any original 

authority for appointing national Senators ? 
That will not be said. ‘They get their pow- 
er then from the Constitution. And who 
made the Constitution? ‘“ We, the peo- 
ple,” is its own emphatic response. Touch- 
ing the matter in hand, therefore, the Con- 
stitution is a general letter of attorney, by 
which “we, the people,” give to each of 
the State Legislatures, in trust, an elective 
Jranchise for tilling two places in the Na- 
tional Senate. It is a franchise indeed, 
and like every other franchise, has a trust 
annexed to it. For whose benefit, do you 
ask? That of the donors, the nation at 
large. And thus the State Legislators are 
the fiduciary agents of the Union for ap- 
pointing Union Senators. 

These Senators again are agents. But 
whose agents? That is the point. Are 
they the agents of the agency-legislatures 
that appoint them, or of the real principals 
in the whole business, the people of the 
Union? How can trustees of a franchise, 
more than of anything else, claim the fruit 
of it to themselves ? 

In one respect, a public officer may be 
looked upon as a result of the joint action 
of his immediate constituents and the 
country at large ; the office (without which 
the man were nothing) having its existence 
by the Constitutional enactment of the 
nation, while the man (without whom the 
office would exist in vain) is furnished by 
the local electors. But because the more 
extensively popular part of the work is 
antecedent to the other in order of time, ' 
being the effect of a transaction long since 
past, and seemingly forgotton by many ; 
there is danger lest the noisier and more 
bustling performance of the hour, however 
small the theatre it is done upon, however 
few the actors, may have an undue rela- 
tive magnitude ascribed toit. Men should 
ask themselves a question or two in the 
matter. What is it to provide an office, in 





comparison with providing an incumbent 


for the office? And especially, in refer- 
ence to the jurisdiction, the authority, the 
power, which the incumbent is to be put 
in charge of, does it come by the office, or 
by the man? Is it appurtenant or in 
gross ?—a power, in other words, which 
the man finds in his station, when he gets 
there, or which he carries thither in his 
pocket with his credentials of election ? 

Let the subject be honestly dealt with. 
An electoral appointment has no creative 
energy, save only as regards the connec- 
tion of the appointed individual with the 
post to which it advances him. His ser- 
vices it undoubtedly destines to a new em- 
ployment. And that is all it does. The 
line of employment, the office, is a thing 
of earlier date, and which cannot be 
touched. Its settled pre-existence is in- 
deed assumed by the very act of providing 
an incumbent for it. 

If, then, we can analyze this fixture of 
the Constitution called office, and see what 
its ingredients are, we may, to some ex- 
tent, determine what public men possess 
which their constituents have not given 
them, and over which there can of course 
be no right of dictation left behind in the 
legislature, or district, where elections have 
been made. 

The task is easy. Office, wherever it 
exists, and whatever be the ends it is to 
answer, is essentially a compound of duty 
and power: the duty of fulfilling its fune- 
tionary intent, (for it is always functionary,) 
and the power requisite for that purpose. 
This power and duty, therefore, have, in 
every possible case, their origin and meas- 
ure from the constituents of the office, and 
not of the officer who fills it for the 
time being; which is just equivalent to 
saying (where the office is national) that 
they are the property of the nation, and 
not in any sense or degree the gift of local 
electors, or amenable to their control. The 
very nature of things teaches us this. 

And well that it does. We want argu- 
ments for minds of various mould, and 
which are under various influences. If 
the too prevalent doctrine of the day were 
to prevail, we might live to see the Presi- 
dent and Senate overruling the freedom of 
the judges, as being their immediate con- 
stituents. Why not? What better right 
have the State Legislatures to put tram- 
mels upon Union Senators? Nay, we 
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might live to see boards of Presidential 
Electors assemble long after their true 
function has been exercised and spent, to 
instruct the political Executive how to bear 
himself in his high walk of State. If suf- 
frage were essentially a delegation of pow- 
er, these absurdities would be no longer 
such. If the authors of men’s official 
preferment were the makers of their offi- 
cers too, government would not be gov- 
ernment; the only sovereignty of the land 
would be in the local electorships, and the 
affairs of the nation would be carried on 
by and for them as such, and in the way 
of mere diplomacy. 

Why will men lose sight as they do of 
that great act of universal sovereignty, the 
Constitution? And why will they shut 
their eyes to the very genius and policy of 
it on the precise topic in hand ? 

The best frame of government for any 
given country, is that which provides best, 
first, for the rights and interests of the 
people, and secondly, for its own health- 
ful continuance. Both these objects are 
vital. 

But each of them, it is plain, has exi- 
gencies of its own, to be specially looked 
after by the founders of States. To com- 
bine the two successfully, is perhaps the 
noblest, because the most extensively ben- 
eficial achievement, that human wisdom 
can aim at. In most governments no ef- 
fort has been made in that direction. I 
know of none but ours in which the thing 
has been seriously attempted. 

Mark then the most interesting peculiar- 
ity of our system, and, God be praised, the 
most hopeful. 

Our Constitutional fathers were not 
more considerate for themselves than for 
those who should come after them. They 
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held their own liberty sufficiently dear, 
but they were true parents, and held the 
liberty of their children in equal esteem. 
What did they do? Alike careful of the 
future and the present—of the remainder 
in fee, as of the life-estate—they made sig- 
nal provision for both the one and the 
other of their objects, by placing each in 
charge of a distinct portion of the sover- 
eign power; giving the law-making and 
law-executing management of things to a 
set of persons who were to be singled out 
for the purpose, with a scrupulous regard 
to character and fitness—while the conser- 
vative oversight of this agency-corps of 
government, with a view to saving the re- 
public harmless in their hands at all events, 
was given to an immense mass of popular 
electors; too many to be capable of be- 
traying their trust, and yet not numerous 
enough to include the dregs of society, 
who might be unworthy of it. Such is 
our political division of labor. The di- 
rectly governing sovereignty belongs to 
official rulers for the time being—an inde- 
pendent, ultimate, administrative power in 
their hands. But because such power is 
corrupting and dangerous, these rulers, 
sovereign though they be, in their place, are 
held in check by regulations making it ne- 
cessary for them to apply from time to 
time for new commissions at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion, or to descened into private life. 
So that the electoral sovereignty, to which 
the enormous power of public opinion ap- 
pertains, is influentially paramount, as in 
truth it should be; though for any pur- 
pose of direct action, it is co-ordinate with 
that of governing agents ; a power in the 
government as well as theirs, and no more 
free to trespass upon them, than they are 





to invade its own domain. 
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RECENT ENGLISH HISTORIANS OF ANCIENT GREECE* 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 190.) 


Arter the return of the Heraclide— 
which Thirlwall Euemerizes into a Doric 
invasion and conquest, requiring “ many 
years, probably many generations,” for 
its consummation, and Grote disposes of 
among the mythes of the legendary age— 
we pass at once to the definite region of 
Historical Greece. Not that even here 
we are entirely freed from uncertainty, but 
the races and institutions at which we ar- 
rive are real and tangible, though in some 
cases—that of Lycurgus is a well-known 
instance—a cloud may still hang about 
their founders. We can always be pretty 
sure what laws, customs, and form of gov- 
ernment existed in each place at a particular 
time, though something fabulous may still 
cling to the individual personages of the 
period. It is here, accordingly, that Mr. 
Grote takes occasion to bring in his sketch 
of Grecian geography. Something of the 
kind is generally considered a necessary 
introduction to a history: we confess to 
having some doubts of its indispensability. 
Arnold’s most valuable and _ interesting 
work on Rome contains no geographical 
account of Italy ; and yet, singularly 
enough, Arnold himself has elsewhere in- 
sisted on the importance and necessity of 
the ordinary course ;f nay, more, he illus- 
trates its value by immediate reference to 
Italy, the natural features of which he 
proceeds to describe in his most felicitous 
A good map is certainly always 
a requisite, and with this probably most 
readers would be satisfied. We half suspect 
that few persons, except conscientious re- 
viewers like ourselves, peruse these geo- 
graphical introductions. Both our authors 
are full and accurate in this part of their 
work ; Grote, the more spirited and inter- 





esting of the two, as he has the greater 
dexterity in rendering a dry subject at- 
tractive, and illustrates his details by noting 
the differences as well as the resemblances 
of climate, natural productions, cultivation, 
&c., in Ancient and Modern Greece. 

And now before treating of the Pelopon- 
nesian Dorians, we have one more trouble- 
some subject to adjust or get over in some 
way. Every student of Greek and Ro- 
man history has been more than once 
brought to a stand by the Pelasgi, an ex- 
tinct people who seem to have been used 
as aconvenient solution for all the problems 
in the archeology of the nations around 
the Mediterranean, much as electricity was 
once employed in physical philosophy to 
account for allunknown phenomena. The 
anxious inquirer, after laboring to shape 
some definite and consistent conclusion 
out of the various conflicting statements 
of ancient writers, and the still more con- 
flicting inferences drawn from every one of 
these statements by modern scholars, gen- 
erally has to end by confessing himself 
hopelessly puzzled. Whoever has worked 
through Niebuhr, and Thirlwall, and Mal- 
den,{ and Michelet—whoever has tried to 
form a coherent opinion of his own on the 
principal questions in dispute: whether 
the Pelasgians spoke Greek, or something 
very different from Greek ; whether He- 
rodotus ought to have written Croton where 
he wrote Creston, or Dionysius ought to 
have quoted Creston where he quoted Cro- 
ton; whether the Tyrsenian Pelasgians 
came from Greece to Italy or vice versa, or 
whether they ever were in Italy at all; 
whether the real name of the people whom 
we know through the Romans as Etrus- 
cans was Rasena, or whether these Rasena 





* A History of Greece, by the Right Rev. Connor Turrtwatt. London: Longman & Co. 1835, 1844. 
London: John Murray. 
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1846-7. 


+ Lectures on Modern History, pp. 123, 124, 125, 128, 129. ; 
¢ Prof. Malden, of the London University, who began a History of Rome for the “ Library of 


Useful knowledge ” in 1830. The early numbers were remarkabl 
which seems to attend histories of Rome, it stopped short after the 


panes, but under the fatality 
th. 
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only exist in a wrong reading*—whoever 
has blundered through all this, is struck 
with agreeable surprise, not unmingled with 
something like triumphant satisfaction, to 
find that Mr. Grote “shoots” these troub- 
lesome Pelasgi as unceremoniously as if 
they were so much rubbish. This is his 
summary method of dispatching them :— 


“If any man is inclined to cal] the unknown 
ante-Hellenic period of Greece by the name of 
Pelasgic, it is open for him to do so; but this is a 
name carrying with it no assured predicates, 
no way enlarging our insight into real history, 
nor enabling us to explain—what would be the 
real historical problem—how or from whom 
the Hellens acquired that stock of dispositions, 
aptitudes, arts, &c., with which they began 
their career. Whoever has examined the many 
conflicting systems respecting the Pelasgi— 
from the literal belief of Clavier, Larcher and 
Raoul Rochette, (which appears to me at Jeast 
the most consistent way of proceeding,) to the 
interpretative and half incredulous processes 
applied by abler men, such as Niebuhr, or O. 

uller, or Dr. Thirlwall, will not be displeased 
with my resolution to decline so insoluble a 
problem. No attested facts are now present to 
us—none were present to Herodotus and Thu- 
cydides even in their age—on which to build 
trustworthy affirmations respecting the ante- 
Hellenic Pelasgians ; and where such is the 
case, we may without impropriety apply the re- 
mark of Herodotus respecting one of the the- 
ories which he had heard for explaining the 
inundation of the Nile by a supposed connec- 
tion with the ocean—that ‘ the man who carries 
up his story into the invisible world, passes out 
of the range of criticism.’ ” Vol. ii., pp. 346, 7. 


Certainly this is the pleasantest and 
most convenient way of getting rid of 
these Pelasgi; but after all, is it doing 
full justice to them and to ourselves? It 
strikes us that a student who began with 
and depended upon Mr. Grote, would be 
likely to underrate the importance of the 
question, at least as much as some enthu- 
siastic speculators have overrated it, and 
to form a most inadequate idea of its bear- 
ings. He would find nothing about the 
extent of ground covered by Pelasgic 
traces and traditions—in Greece Proper, 
in Macedonia, around the Hellespont, in 





*Mr. Grote is unusually liberal to the Rasena. 
He alludes to their existence without the least doubt 
or suspicion, at the close of the very chapter in 
which he has been making a clear sweep of the 
Pelasgi, the Greeci, and the ante-Hellenic people 
generally. 
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the islands of the Archipelago, in Asia 
Minor, in Italy—nothing about the Pelasgic 
names, such as Larissa,* that occur in 
various parts of Greece—nothing about 
the Tyrseni, and their connection with 
Greece on the one hand and Etruria on 
the other—nothing about those imperisha- 
ble and extraordinary relies, the Cyclopean 
structures, except indeed Mr. Grote’s off- 
hand disposal of them by adopting the 
conjecture of a German Professor, that 
“the character of the Greek limestone 
determined the polygonal style of archi- 
tecture.”+ Now we have always con- 
sidered the whole Pelasgic question more 
valuable in reference to Latin, than in refer- 
ence to Greek history, (though the gene- 
ral opinion, we are aware, tends the other 
way:) and we are well disposed to adopt 
Mr. Grote’s two main propositions—that 
the Pelasgic language was not by any 
means Greek, and that it is impossible to 
predict with anything like accuracy what 
element, if any, of the Hellenic civilization 
and character was due to the Pelasgi ; 
and it is for these very reasons—because 
we agree with him so far—that we regret 
his having handled the subject with such 
brevity, and not given us some of the 
prevalent views upon it, even though he 
ended by rejecting them all. Considered 
as mere mythes, the traditions about the 
Pelasgi are sufficiently interesting to de- 
serve repetition at any rate. The old 
story, for instance, which represented them 
as a people specially persecuted by the 
wrath of the gods, has something very 
impressive and poetical in it. Michelet, 
who never lets a legend lose any of its 
romance in passing through his hands, 
has worked it up in a series of striking 
tableaux. 

The classical passage respecting the 
Pelasgic tongue, and the few places where 
it was yet spoken in the time of Herodotus, 
is the fifty-seventh chapter of Clio :— 


* That Larissa is “the city of the Lar,” or 
prince, and that the Tyrseni derived their name of 
“tower-builders” (tipoig, rippig, turris,) from 
their architectural propensities, seem to us as 
natural and well-founded case of ethnical etymology 
as any on record. 

+ It is but fair to say, however, that Mr. Bunbury, 
an accurate and accomplished scholar, whose 
opinions are formed on his own observation of the 
country, has come to the same conclusion respect- 
ing the Cyclopean remains in Italy. Classical 
Museum, vol. i., p. 147. 
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“What language the Pelasgians spoke I am 
not able positively to affirm. But if one must 
give an opinion, arguing from* the Pelasgians 
still extant at present, those who inhabit the 
town of Creston beyond the Tyrseni, (who 
were once neighbors to the people now called 
Dorians, and then dwelt in the territory now 
called Thessaliotis,) and those who founded 
Placia and Scylace on the Hellespont, (who 
were fellow-inhabitants with the Athenians,) 
and all the other towns which were Pelasgic, 
and changed their name—if one must give an 
opinion arguing from these, the Pelasgi spoke 
a barbarian language. If then all the Pelas- 
= were like these, the Athenians who were 

elasgi must have changed their language 
along with their transformation into an Hellenic 
people ; for we know that the Crestonians do 
not speak the same tongue with any of those 
who live around them, neither do the Placians, 
but Ser speak the same with each other. It is 
clear, then, that they have preserved the same 
characteristic form of speech (yAaoons ya- 
paxr7pa) which they brought with them on 
emigrating into these places.” 


This seems tolerably plain ; yet in the 
face of it O. Muller lays down as a funda- 
mental hypothesis that “the Pelasgi were 
Greeks, and spoke the Grecian language.”’+ 
We shall not enter into an examination of 
his reasons for so doing, preferring to quote 
Dr. Thirlwall’s opinion, both because it 
falls more immediately within our present 
purpose to compare him with Mr. Grote, 
and because this comparison furnishes an 
amusing instance of the directly opposite 
inferences which two learned men will 
draw from the very same passage :— 


“This language Herodotus describes as 
barbarous, am it is on this fact he grounds his 
general conclusion as to the ancient Pelasgian 
tongue. But he has not entered into any 
details that might have served to ascertain the 
manner or degree in which it differed from the 
Greek. Still the expressions he uses would 
have appeared to imply that it was essentially 
foreign, had he not spoken quite as strongly in 
another passage, where it is impossible to 
ascribe a similar meaning to his words. In 
enumerating the dialects that prevailed among 
the Ionian Greeks, he observes that the Ionian 
cities in Lydia agree not at all in their tongue 
with those of Caria; and he applies the very 
same term to these dialects, which he had be- 
fore used in speaking of the remains of the 





* Mr. Grote quotes réxpoupoudvorg for rexycous- 
6uévov, probably a misprint. 
+ Muller’s Dorians, i. 1-5. 





Pelasgian language.* This passage affords a 
measure by which we may estimate the force 
of the word barbarian in the former. Nothing 
more can be safely inferred from it, than that 
the Pelasgian language which Herodotus heard 
on the Hellespont and elsewhere, sounded to 
him a strange jargon, as did the dialect of 
Ephesus to a Milesian, and as the Bolognese 
does to a Florentine.”—(Thirlwall, vol. i., 
p. 53.) 


Mr. Grote, after some judicious remarks 
upon the improbability of one language 
being totally displaced by another, as He- 
rodotus supposed to be the case with the 
Pelasgian in Attica, accepts with confi- 
dence the Greek historian’s statement of 
what he heard with his own ears—the bar- 
baric language spoken by the Pelasgi ex- 
tant in his day—and observes on Thirl- 
wall’s softening away of this statement: 
“To suppose that a man who, like Hero- 
dotus, had heard almost every variety of 
Greek in the course of his long travels, 
as well as Egyptian, Pheenician, Assyrian, 
Lydian, and other languages, did not know 
how to distinguish bad Hellenic from non- 
Hellenic, is, in my judgment, inadmissible ; 
at any rate, the supposition is not to be 
adopted without more cogent evidence 
than any which is here found.” And he 
continues the argument in a note, with his 
usual accuracy of discrimination :— 


“The words yAuceng yapaxtyp (distinc- 
tive mode of speech) are common to both these 
passages, [of Herodotus,] but their meaning in 
the one and the other is to be measured by ref- 
erence to the subject-matter of which the au- 
thor is speaking, as well as to the words which 
accompany them—especially the word SapBa- 
pos in the first passage. Nor can I think, with 
Dr. Thirlwall, that the meaning of SapSapog 
is to be determined by reference to the other 
two words : the reverse is in my judgment cor- 
rect. BéapBapog is a term definite and une- 
quivocal, but yAQoons xapaxtip varies ac- 
cording to the comparison which you happen 
at the moment to be making, and its meaning 
is here determined by its conjunction with Sap- 
Bapog - When Herodotus was speaking of 





* The passage referred to here by Dr. Thirlwall 
is in Clio, 142, where Herodotus says of the Ionic 
Greek cities, that “they do not all use the same 
tongue, but four different varieties.” Miletus, 
Myus and Priene have one, Ephesus, Colophon, 
Lebedus, Teos, Clazomenz and Phocowa another, 
the Chians and Erythroans a third, and the Sami- 
ans a fourth. ‘‘ These are their four characteristic 
forms of speech.” 
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the twelve Ionic cities in Asia, he might prop- 
erly point out the differences of speech among 
them, as so many different xapaxrnpss yAuc- 
ng; the limits of difference were fixed by the 
knowledge which his hearers possessed of the 
persons about whom he was speaking ; the IJo- 
nians being all notoriously Hellens. So too an 
author describing Italy might say that Bolog- 
nese, Romans, Neapolitans, Genoese, &c., had 
different Xapaxrnpes yAdCons ; it being under- 
stood that the difference was such as might sub- 
sist among persons all Italians. But there is 
also a oLpaxr7ip yhadong of Greek gener- 
ally (abstraction made of its various dialects 
and diversities) as contrasted with Persian, 
Pheenician or Latin—and of Italian generally, 
as contrasted with German or English. It 1s 
this comparison which Herodotus is taking 
when he describes the language spoken by the 
people of Kréstén and Plakia, and which he 
notes by the word BapSapov as opposed to 
‘EAAqvixdv : itis with reference to this com- 
parison that xapaxryp yAwcons in the fifty- 
seventh chapter is to be construed. The word 
Sa&pBapog is the usual and recognized antithe- 
sis of “EAAny or ‘EAAnvxés. It is not the 
least remarkable part of the statement of He- 
rodotus, that the language spoken at Kréston 
and at Plakia was the same, though the pla- 
ces were so far apart from each other. This 
identity of itself shows that he meant to speak 
of a substantive language, not of a strange 
jargon. I think it, therefore, certain, that He- 
redotus pronounces the Pelasgians of his day to 
speak a substantive language different from 
Greek ; but whether differing from it in a great- 
er or less degree, (e. g. in the degree of Latin 
or of Pheenician,) we have no means of decid- 
ing.” —Grote, vol. ii. Note on pp. 352, 353. 


The barbaric or non-Hellenic character 
of the Pelasgian language has then the 
best grounds for being admitted as a fact. 
But it is curious to observe, that while 
this fact breaks up many of the supposed 
affinities between the Pelasgi and the _his- 
torical Greeks, it seems to strengthen their 
connection with another people of authen- 
tic history—the Etrusci. One of the stand- 
ard objections to the Pelasgic origin of 
the Etrusci is, that if their language were 
Pelasgian we ought to be able to trace in 
the Etruscan inscriptions extant some de- 
cided similitude to Greek, and no such re- 
semblance can be discovered.* But the 








*Malden, p. 76. Niebuhr, vol. i., p. 111. 
Of the Etruscan language, scarcely anything is 
known with certainty. 
he words which we find quoted by Festus, Var- 
ro and other Roman authorities, are (even suppos- 





supposition that Pelasgie and Greek (i. e. 
Hellenic) were different languages, _re- 
moves this difficulty at once. The specu- 
lation is an interesting one, but to pursue 
it here, would involve us in too long a di- 
gression, especially as we have yet to no- 
tice Mr. Grote’s other and most important 
conclusion respecting the Pelasgi, in which 
we. also coincide with him, viz., that it is 
impossible to determine which (if any) of 
the elements of Hellenic civilization and 
character are referable to them. 

The Hellenic national characteristies— 
those distinguishing institutions and habits 
which prevailed among the Greeks general- 
ly in spite of local differences—are well 
summed up by Mr. Grote: community of 
sacrifices and religious festivals ; traditional 
community of blood; a sturdy spirit of 
individual independence, strongly contrast- 
ing with the Asiatic feeling of unlimited 
obedience to one man; the non-existence 
of polygamy and child-traffic ; a religious 
horror of castration, and generally of all 
mutilation of the person, alive or dead ; 
on the other hand, exposure of the person 
in gymnastic contests, &c., which the East- 
ern nations regarded as most unseemly.* 
If we were asked what was the most strik- 
ing trait of Hellenic character—that which 
explains and includes the greatest number 
of their national peculiarities—we should 
say that it was their respect for the hu- 
man body, for the mere physical person. 
The human form was something sacred to 
them. Hence they regarded the Eastern 
punishments of cutting off the hands and 
feet, putting out the eyes, and the prac- 
tice (for it was not even exclusively a pun- 





ing those authorities unexceptionable) independent 
nouns, throwing no light on the structure of the 
tongue ; and from the inscriptions nothing has been 
gathered except that aifi ril or avil ril means vizxit 
annos, or annos vixit, for antiquarians have not been 
able to satisfy themselves which is which. Donald- 
son’s attempts to explain the inscriptions ( Varroni- 
anus, ch. 5) are more ingenious than satisfactory. 
Take, as rather a favorable specimen of them, ri, 
a year, connected with péw, to flow, from the regular 
flowing of time! _ 

*Herodotus, Clio, 10, (the story of Gyges and 
Candaules.) “ For with the Lydians, and we may 
say with all the other barbarian nations, it is a 

reat disgrace even for a man to be seen naked.” 
re analogous difference in European and Asiatie 
ideas of propriety is observable at the present day. 
The tight dress of the Frank is an abomination to 
the Moslem: it has the same effect to him that the 
appearance of a woman in man’s clothes has to us. 
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ishment) of castration, not merely as bar- 
barities, but as positive impieties. Hence, 
too, the immense importance they attached 
to the burial of the dead, and the whole 
treatment of the corpse after death. 
With this was naturally connected the 
cultivation of physical excellence, and 
the study of physical beauty: so far from 
the form being concealed as something 
to be ashamed of, it was rather to be 
exhibited and contemplated. We see the 
highest development of this feeling in the 
anthropomorphic character of their relig- 
ion, and its expression in their marvellous 
works of art; but the germ of the senti- 
ment is traceable before art existed: it 
runs through the whole Homeric psychol- 
ogy. With Homer the body is the man ; 
the souls are mere shades that flit about. 
The life of the poorest laborer on earth is 
preferable to a sovereignty in the realms 
below. We detect this in the very first 
lines of the Iliad. Achilles’ wrath has 
sent many brave souls of heroes to Hades, 
and made themselves a prey to dogs. Here 
a modern writer would directly reverse the 
personality. 

Now how far can this, or any other trait 
of Grecian character and civilization, be 
deduced from the Pelasgi? Malden thinks 
that the physical element was Hellenic, 
and the intellectual Pelasgic.* And cer- 
tainly, according to tradition, the Athenians 
were of almost pure Pelasgic descent. 
But then it is also traditionary that some 
of the rudest and least intellectual Greek 
tribes, such as the Arcadians, were, to use 
Malden’s own words, “pure Pelasgians 
rendered Hellenic only by gradual assimi- 
lation to their neighbors.” So that here 
we are at a dead lock. The only thing 
really known about the civilization of the 
Pelasgi is, that they were people of an 
architectural turn, who built massive forti- 
fications ; beyond this we have no right to 
affirm anything positively. That part of 
the Greek institutions where there is most 
hope of our being able to detect and 
separate the Pelasgian element, is their 
theology. Thus there seems good reason 
to suppose that Apollo was the original 
chief divinity of the Hellenes, and that 
Zeus (Jupiter) whose head-quarters at 
Dodona are unanimously allowed to be 





* History of Rome, p. 70, . 





Pelasgic, was adopted by them from the 
Pelasgi. But this distinction, even if 
thoroughly established throughout, would 
lead to nothing certain beyond itself. 

We are not sorry to quit this perplexing 
theme, and hasten on to the next resting 
place—the foundation of the Spartan 
commonwealth, and the institutions of 
Lycurgus ; although Mr. Grote previously 
dispatches the early history of Argos, and 
in this respect his arrangement is to be 
preferred to Dr. Thirlwall’s, as it is pretty 
evident that Argos was at first the leading 
power in the Peloponnesus, and that the 
ascendency of Sparta was an event of 
later date. At this point, the proper 
commencement of our politico-historical 
inquiries, it is curious to note the different 
views and methods of proceeding adopted 
by our two historians. Both are disposed 
to be critical and skeptical, as our readers 
have already had abundant opportunity of 
perceiving ; but their doubts take a differ- 
ent turn. Grote receives the institutions 
as having a definite reality and establish. 
ment at a very early period, but is incred- 
ulous about the law-giver, his opinion of 
whom .coincides with Muller’s, that “ we 
have absolutely no account of him as an 
individual person.” ‘Thirlwal] admits the 
personality of Lycurgus, and considers the 
chronological discrepancies in the various 
accounts of him inconsiderable, while he 
believes that every important part of the 
institutions had existed previous to his 
time, and that his work was one of re- 
adjustment, not of creation. . Mr. Grote’s 
view has this recommendation, if no other, 
that it is conformable to the method of 
dealing with the early Roman history 
adopted by Niebuhr and Arnold. With 
the able historian and panegyrist of the 
Dorians, C. O. Muller, our authors agree 
and disagree alternately. Grote, as we 
said above, follows him in regard to Ly- 
curgus, but is directly opposed to him 
(and consequently to Thirlwall, whose 
opinion is substantially the same as Mul- 
ler’s) as to the non-peculiarity of the Spar- 
tan institutions. Muller, whose work dis- 
plays throughout the strongest pro-oligar- 
chical, pro-Dorian and ant'-Jonian bias, 
represents the laws of Sparta as the true 
Doric institutions, and Sparta as the full 
Doric type. The only authority he deigns 
to give for this is a passage in Pin- 
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dar, which we cannot dismiss better than 


in Mr. Grote’s words, that “it is scarcely | 


of any value.”* Thirlwall’s modified posi- 
tion, that many of the individual Spartan 
institutions may be traced in other Doric 
states, is no wise inconsistent with the 
assertion that there were also elements of 
the Lycurgan constitution peculiar to 
itself. We may suppose that Lycurgus 
detected those qualities in the Dorian 
character, which rendered it particularly 
well adapted to receive certain institutions ; 
while, as Mr. Grote well observes, it was 
the very singularity of these institutions 


that made them work so impressively on | guished prose writers of antiquity could 


the Grecian mind. Thus both sides sre 
partially right: Muller in the theory that 
the Dorians generally had a capacity for a 
military-oligarchical system of government ; 


Grote in the fact that Sparta was the only | 
Doric state in which this idea was fully de- | 
The people whose institutions | 
most nearly resembled those of Sparta were | 


veloped. 


the Cretans. On this resemblance it may 
be interesting to compare two distinguish- 
ed authorities, Aristotle and Polybius. The 
former observes :— 


“The social arrangements of the Cretans 


are analogous to those of the Laconians; for | 
the latter have their ground cultivated by | 


Helots, and the former by Perieci, and both 
have public tables ; indeed, the Laconians used 
to call these tables, not phiditia as now, but 
andria, as the Cretans do, whence it is evident 
that this custom came from Crete. The polit- 
ival arrangements are also analogous, for the 
Ephori correspond exactly to the officers called 
Cosmi in Crete, except that the Ephori are 
five in number, and the Cosmi ten; and the 
Laconian Senate is equivalent to the Cretan 
Council. The office of king formerly existed 
in Crete; afterwards it was abolished, and the 
Cosmi have the chief command in war. All 
have a right to vote at the popular assembly, 
but this assembly has no power to do anything 
except ratify the decrees of the Council and 
Cosmi. The public messes are better managed 
by the Cretans than by the Laconians, for in 
Lacedemon each individual contributes his ap- 

inted portion, and if he fail to do this, the 
aw excludes him from participating in the priv- 
ileges of citizenship; but in Crete, the pro- 
duce of the earth, the cattle, the public reve- 
nues, and the tributes paid by the Perieci, are 
all appropriated, one half for religious expenses 
and other public services, the other for the pub- 
lic tables, so that all, men, women, and child- 





* Muller’s Dorians, 1ii. 1, 8. Grote, ii. 456. 
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ren, are supported from a common fund.* . 

But the institution of the Cosmi is even worse 
than that of the Ephori; for the main evil of 
the Ephoralty, namely, that the election isa 
mere matter of chance, is also true of the 
Cosmi, but the compensating expedient which 
exists in the former case, does not exist in the 
latter. In Lacedemon, as the office is open to 
all, the people, having a share in the supreme 
authority, desire the maintenance of the con- 
stitution ; but the Cretans choose their Cosmi. 
not from the whole people, but from certain 
families, and the Council from those who have 
served as Cosmi.’’t 


Polybius wonders “ how the most distin- 


have said that the Cretan government was 


| similar to, nay, identical with the Lacede- 
| monian,” and proceeds to mention three 


very important points of difference :— 


“The peculiarities of the Lacedemonian 
constitution are, first, the regulations respecting 
the acquisition of land, of which no one has 


| more than another, but all the citizens must 


have an equal share of the territory belonging 
to the state ; secondly, their estimation of mon- 
ey, the pursuit of which was from the first dis- 


| honorable among them, and consequently, ri- 

valry in wealth has been entirely extirpated 
from the community ; thiidly, that the Lace- 
demonian kings preserve an hereditary suc- 
cession, and the senators hold office for life, and 


these two manage all state affairs. But with 
the Cretans everything is the very opposite of 
this, for their laws suffer every man to acquire 
as much land as he can, and money is prized 
by them to such a degree, that the acquisition 
of it is considered not only necessary but most 
meritorious. And generally, the tendency to 
mean traffic and avarice is so prevalent in the 
country, that the Cretans alone of all men see 
nothing base in money-making. Moreover. 
their offices are annual, and their government 
arranged on democratic principles.”t 





* A tolerable approximation to Fourierism, which 
did not prevent the Cretans from being terribly 
quarrelsome and disorderly among themselves, as 
we learn from this very same chapter of Aristotle 
a little further on. 

+ Politics, ii. 10. i 

t Polybius, vi. 45-6. The historian’s astonish- 
ment that a people should see nothing disgraceful 
in the acquisition of money, is in accordance with 
the spirit of antiquity. Mr. Grote, in the appendix 
to his chapter on the Solonian Constitution, (iii. 
215,) after tracing the Peer change of moral 
feeling in this respect, adds, that to do so is highly 
instructive, ‘‘ the more so as that general basis of 
sentiment of which the antipathy against agen 
money on interest is only a particular case, sti 
prevails largely in society, and directs the current 
of moral approbation and disapprobation. With 
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Of the three peculiarities here specified, 
the existence of the first is, as we shall 
soon see, exceedingly problematical ; the 
consequence of the second was directly 
the reverse of what Polybius represents, 
for the Spartans came to be remarkably 
venal and avaricious ;* the third, if cor- 
rectly stated, as regards the Cretans, cer- 
tainly constitutes an important difference. 
lt must be borne in mind, that Aristotle 
is comparing analogous institutions, and 
the state which he considers analogous 
to Crete and Lacedzemon, is Carthage, 
which certainly had nothing Doric or Spar- 
tan in its national character or social insti- 
tutions, though some of its political institu- 
tions resembled the Spartan—the diarchy, 
for instance, though even here the resem- 
blance was by no means complete, as the 
suffetes, so far from succeeding heredita- 
rily, were not even chosen for life. On a 
similar system of partial comparison, we 
might class the British government with 
those of Spain and Prussia, in respect of 
its principle of hereditary succession to 
the chief magistracy, and with our own in 
respect of its representative system, free 
press, freedom of travel without passports, 
&c. So, too, we might call the Norwegian 
government a monarchy or a democra- 
cy, looking at it from different points of 
view. ‘The Spartan government itself was 
arranged by the Greek political writers, 
sometimes in one class of governments, 
sometimes in another; nay, the aristocrat- 
ical or democratic force of particular ele- 





many, the principle of reciprocity in human deal- 
ings appears,when conceived in theory, odious and 
contemptible, and goes by some bad name, such as 
egoism, selfishgess, calculation, political economy, 
We. ; the only sentiment which they will admit in 
theory is, that the man who has, ought to be ready 
at all times to give away what he has to him who 
has not, while the laiter is encouraged to expect and 
require such gratuitous donation.” 

Exactly the social economy of the Sue and Dick- 
ens school. It is worthy of observation also, that 
some of the most enlightened nations of the present 
day have not yet got rid of those barbarous absurd- 
ities, the Usury Laws. 

* «* Lycurgus does not try to make the poor rich, 
nor the rich poor; but he imposes upon both the 
same sinetng drill—the same habits of life, 
gentleman-|:ke idleness and unlettered strength— 
the same fare, clothing, labors, privations, endur- 
ance, punishments and subordination. It is a les- 
son instructive, at least, however unsatisfactory to 
political students, that with all this equality of deal- 
ing, he ends in creating a community in whom the 
love of money stands powerfully and specially de- 
veloped.” Grote, vol. ii. p. 548. 





ments in it is variously represented : thus 
in the passage of Aristotle above quoted, 
the Ephoralty is represented as a demo- 
cratic institution, while in Plato’s Laws, 
(iv. 112,) one of the speakers says that this 
institution of the Ephori is ‘‘ marvellously 
despotic,” (davpacrov ag rupavvxev.) 
Indeed, these Ephori are very trouble- 
some people to deal with. That from be- 
ing a subordinate magistracy of some sort, 
they managed to engross the chief power 
in the state, is well known, but the details 
respecting them are very vague and con- 
tradictory. On this point, neither of our 
historians are as full as we could wish. 
Thirlwall says scarcely anything ; and 
we are surprised that Mr. Grote has made 
not the least allusion to the theory advo- 
cated by Muller and others, that the 
Ephors were originally a civi/ court, who 
gradually usurped criminal jurisdiction, 
and through criminal jurisdiction, political 
power. ‘It was the regular course of 
events in the Grecian states, that the civil 
courts enlarged their influence, while the 
power of the criminal courts was contin- 
ually on the decline. As in Athens, the 
Helizea rose, as compared with the Areo- 
pagus, so in Sparta, the power of the 
Ephors increased in comparison with that 
of the Gerusia.”* This view is rendered 
extremely probable by a comparison of 
Aristotle’s, (which Muller niust have had 
in his mind, though he does not directly 
cite it,) where he says distinctly, that the 
magistracy of the hundred and four at 
Carthage closely resembled the Ephori, 
except that the mode of election was dif- 
ferent.t Now we know that the hundred 
and four was a civil court, and the great 
difference in the numbers of the two bod- 
ies is only proportioned to the difference 
in the population of the two states.{ Thirl- 
wall seems to incline to Muller’s opinion, 
for he states that the Ephors “appear 
from the first to have exercised a jurisdic- 
tion and superintendence over the Spar- 
tans in their civil concerns.” We must be 
careful, however, not to involve in our 
adoption of this position the reception of 
another which Muller connects with it, 
namely, that the Ephors were the “ agents 





* Muller’s Dorians, iii.7, 4. 
t Politics, ii. 11. - 
t+ Heeren’s African Nations, chap. 3. 
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and plenipotentiaries of the popular as- 
sembly,” answering to demagogues and 
exercising a democratic tyranny. His mo- 
tive for wishing to make this out is clear 
enough. That the rule of the Ephori 
came to be tyrannical and mischievous, all 
authorities are agreed ; and, of course, it 
isa great point for him if he can put all 
this evil on the head of his béte noire, de- 
mocracy. But there is really no reason 
to suppose that the popular assembly, in 
which there was no discussion, and not often 
adivision, ever had any independent weight, 
much less predominance, in the govern- 
ment; and the indisputable fact, that when 
Agis IIL. and Cleomenes III. wished to re- 
form the government on the most demo- 
cratic basis, the principal resistance offered 
to them was by the Ephori, is utterly irre- 
concilable with Muller’s supposition. If it 
were perfectly certain that these officers 
were chosen upon the most democratic 
principles from among the people, as he 
states, it would certainly give plausibility 
to his argument, but even this is by no 
means clear. How they were elected is 
very uncertain. Vot by lot, for Aristotle’s 
testimony is positive to the effect that no 
officers were appointed by lot in Sparta, 
yet Plato speaks of the Ephoralty as close- 
ly approximating to an office appointed by 
lot, (¢yyis rng xAnpwriis duvapswe.) Else- 
where Aristotle speaks of the manner of 
election as “ particularly childish.”* Our 
own suspicion is, that there was some 
dodge about the matter, some specious 
contrivance, which pretended to give the 
choice to the people, but really lodged it 
with the oligarchy. A contrivance of this 
kind would be favored by the secrecy of 
the Spartan government, which was noto- 
riously close and silent in all its transac- 
tions—as much so as that of Venice or 
Russia. And this incidental mention of 
Venice reminds us of a not inapposite il- 
lustration of our meaning, a plan most 
elaborately fair in appearance, but practi- | 
cally amounting to no security against the 
evils which it was supposed to prevent— | 
we mean the method of electing the doge ; | 
the working of which is thus deseribed by | 
Lord Brougham :— 








...” Aristot. Polit., ii. 6, 16, iv. 7,5. Plato, Leg., 
lll. p. 692. 


_ two first lots; and the comp 


“In 1249 a new and very complicated man- 
ner of exercising the elective power was de- 
vised, which continued to be practiced as long 
as the republic lasted ; that is, till the year 1798. 
First of all, thirty of the Council were drawn 
by lot, and these again were reduced by lot to 
nine, who selected, by a majority of seven, at 
least, of their number, forty of the Council, 
and those were by lot reduced to twelve. These 
twelve elected twenty-five of the Council, 
which were reduced by lot to nine, and the nine 
selected forty-five, of whom eleven drawn by 
lot selected forty-one of the Council to be elect- 
ors of the doge. A majority of twenty-five of 
these electors required to join in choosing the 
doge. The prevailing view in this combination 
of choice and chance must have been twofold 
—to prevent the combination of partisans, and 
thus neutralize or weaken party influence, and 
to prevent the knowledge of the parties who 
should elect, and thus frustrate or obstruct the 
exercise of bribery or other undue influence. 
The first of these objects could not be at all 
secured by the contrivance, the second could 
only be most imperfectly attained. 1. In or- 
der to try its effect upon party, we must suppose 
two or more factions to divide the great Coun- 
cil; suppose, too, an aristocratic, which for 
shortness we shall call the Whigs, and a mo- 
narchical, the Tories, and first, suppose them 
unequal in the proportion of two to one. The 
chances are, that the first lot gives twenty 
Whigs to ten Tories, and the second, six Whigs 
to three Tories. As seven must then concur 
to choose the forty, it is certain that the minor- 
ity may make terms; but nothing can be so 
improbable, as that they should obtain, by hold- 
ing out, any proportion of the forty which 
could affect usefully for their purpose the next 
or fourth operation, the lot reducing the forty 
to twelve ; for unless they get so many of the 
forty as to give them a fair chance of having 
seven out of the twelve, they do nothing, a 
bare majority of the twelve being enough to 
choose the twenty-five y the fifth operation. 
The twenty-five then will be all Whigs, and 
so will of course the nine to which they are 
reduced by lot. These by the seventh opera- 
tion will choose eleven Whigs, whom the lot 
reducing to eight, these eight will choose forty- 
one, all Whigs, twenty-five of whom will 
therefore by the tenth and last operation choose 
a Whig doge. In fact, the whole result is cer- 
tain, petwithetanding the arent after the 

ication then be- 
comes useless. * * * * 2. It may be ad- 
mitted that the lot threw some impediment in 
the way of corruption and intimidation, prevent- 
ing those undue influences from being used to- 


| wards the greater number of the Council. 


When, however, the thirty were once drawn 
and then reduced to nine, it is not easy to see 
how those nine should be exempt from the arts 
of the candidates. Even if they were to vote 
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secretly, the bargain might be made by the 
candidate or his party that the bribe should 
only be paid if earned, that is, upon the final 
election taking place. If we suppose seven of 
the nine to be thus bought, it is clear that they 
could secure the event by choosing as many of 
the forty as made it certain a majority of the 
twelve should be friendly, and then the election 
was certain, always supposing, as we have 
done, that there were a sufficient number of 
sure votes in the Council itself.”—-Political 
Philosophy, vol. ii., pp. 269, 599. 


Such a system certainly seems to us 
wasdapicodng Aiav, but it was once lauded as 
the highest refinement of political wisdom. 
And that some such trickery, some spe- 
cious and delusive plan which looked like 
an open election, but in reality was not, 
governed the election of Ephori, we more 
than half suspect. 

Another hypothetical ultra-democratic 
institution of Sparta, Mr. Grote totally 
disbelieves in, though it is generally spo- 
ken of as one of the fundamental enact- 
ments of Lycurgus—the alleged redivision, 
namely, and equal distribution of landed 
property. His arguments on this point, 
which are exceedingly clear and forcible, 
are briefly these: That all historical evi- 
dences show decided inequality of prop- 
erty among the Spartans ; that the histori- 
eal and political writers who treated of 
the Spartan constitution previous to Aris- 
totle, viz., Hellanicus, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon and Plato, say nothing of 
this equal distribution ; and that Aristotle, 
in discussing the scheme of equality of 
possessions, expressly mentions Phaleas of 
Chalcedon as the author of it. He con- 
cludes that the idea must have originated 
in the reveries of Agis and Cleomenes 
and their reforming friends. Itis certain- 
ly unfortunate for the “land-reformers” 
and ‘ vote-yourself-a-farm” people, that 
the precedents in ancient history to which 
they sometimes appeal, should turn out, 


on examination, to be no precedents at all. | 
Thus the famous Licinian law at Rome, so | 
long supposed to limit the amount of real | 


estate which an individual might own, has 
been proved to refer not to private proper- 


ty at all, but to the occupation of public | 


land—ager, without any qualifying epithet, 
standing for ager publicus, and possidere 
being the technical term for to occupy.* 





* Such, at least, is now the opinion of scholars 








We have an idea (partly suggested by the 
term roAurixy xpa in the passage of Poly- 
bius which we have had occasion to quote) 
that there may have been a similar misap- 
prehension in relation toSparta ; that there 
may have been a distribution of public 
land made among the poorer citizens. But 
as this is a mere conjecture founded only 
on analogy and a chance expression in one 
author, and not supported by any positive 
authority, we should never have ventured 
to express it, had we not found an almost 
identical opinion propounded by Dr. Thirl- 
wall. He says :— 


“If we suppose the inequality of property 
among the Spartans to have arisen chiefly from 
acts of usurpation, by which leading men had 
seized lands of the conquered Achwans, which 
belonged of right to the state, their resumption 
might afford the means at once of correcting 
an evil which disturbed the internal tranquillity 
of Sparta, and of redressing a wrong which 
oerrer discontent os her subjects. The 

ings, we are informed, (Xenoph. de Lac. Rep. 
c. 15,) had domains in the districts of several 
provincial towns ; similar acquisitions may have 
been made by many private Spartans before the 
time of Soentgnes and his partition may have 
consisted chiefly in the restoration and distri- 
bution of such lands.” (Vol. i., p. 305.) 


Mr. Grote, however, rejects this supposi- 
tion as “altogether gratuitous.” 

Whatever opinion our readers may 
think it worth their while to adopt on the 
many disputed points connected with the 
Spartan government, a few of which we 
have been tempted briefly to examine, they 
will probably be disposed to coincide in 
Mr. Grote’s designation of it, as “a close, 
unscrupulous and well-obeyed oligarchy.” 
With this oligarchy the Athenian constitu- 
tion, republican as constituted by Solon, 
purely democratic as re-constituted by 
Clisthenes, who “took the commons into 
partnership,” stands in marked contrast. 
In neither of our historians do we find the 
fashionable comparison of the merits of 
these two celebrated governments; but Mr. 
Grote evidently has something of the kind 
in view, and from an intimation he gives us 
of his intention to defend the most notori- 
ous Athenian demagogues, Cleon and 





throughout England, and all over Germany, except 
to use Niebuhr’s own expression “in some obscure 
and isolated corners of Austria.” 
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Hyperbolus, he may be expected to take 
the extreme Athenian side. The great 
argument in favor of the Spartan constitu- 
tion is its stability, a test which would 
make the Chinese polity the best on earth. 
Stability may be the accident of a liberal 
government like the English, or a despotic 
government like the Russian; it is not 
absolutely and necessarily desirable of 
itself. If a government is decidedly bad, 
its stability is only an additional evil: the 
best thing that we can wish for such a 
government, is that it should be unstable. 


Heaven forbid that we should do anything | 


to underrate or palliate that fickle and 
hasty legislation, which has too often been 
the.curse of popular governments, and led 
many aman to adopt in bitterness of spirit, 
the sentiment which Thucydides puts into 
the mouth of one of his characters, that 
‘a city with worse laws, if immovable, is 
preferable to one with good laws that be 
not binding ;’’ but it were folly to run into 
ihe other extreme, and make a blind con- 
servatism atone for all sins of omission or 
commission. The barbarous cruelty of the 


Spartans to their serfs, their savage illib- 





| we have had of Greek philosophy, or his 
| tory, or poetry? Should we ever hav 
had Homer preserved for us? Nay, fur- 
| ther, what would have been the effect on 
| the Roman mind, which was conquered by 
/conquered Athens? What upon the 
| modern nations, who in their turn received 
the impulse from Rome? The inquiry 
may be extended indefinitely. Spartan 
| fortitude has indeed passed into a proverb ; 
| but the influence of Athens on the human 
| intellect is bounded only by the limits of 
| civilization. 
The preservation of the regal office was 
peculiar to Sparta. In the other Greek 
states the regular course was from mon- 
_archy to oligarchy, and through oligarchy, 
| with occasional interludes of usurpation by 
a despot, to democracy. We have here a 
'wide field for political speculation and 
‘remark. Thirlwall has done little more 
than translate and explain Aristotle, but he 
has done this admirably. We shall make 
'no apology for transcribing so much of his 
tenth chapter, as treats of that ultimate 
'condition to which the Hellenic cities 
| naturally tended—democracy :— 


erality to strangers as exhibited in the | 


Xenelasia, their systematic ignorance, and | 


discouragement of all art, and literature, 
and eloquence, of all talent except mili- 
tary, are too well known to need more than 
a passing allusion. The best thing to be 
said of them—and it certainly is very much 
io their credit—is that the Spartan women 
were admitted into something like their 
legitimate sphere, and not treated as mere 
pieces of household furniture, according to 


the practice of most nations of that time. | 
And yet, after all, this liberty could only | 


improve the physique of the race, without 
aiding them morally* or intellectually, 
since the women were no better off for 
education than the men, all the Lacede- 
monians being illiterate on principle. _ Il- 
literate on principle—how much lies in 
these few words! If the Athenians had 
been like the Spartans, how much should 





* In admitting the superior virtue of the Laceda- 
monian women both our historians have rather 
hastily followed Muller. We think that they are 
a little too charitable, and that Mr. St. John, in his 
Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece, has come 
nearer the mark, We may distrust the gossip of 
Athenzeus, but Plato and Xenophon are pretty good 
authorities, and the latter especially a most unwill- 
ing witness against the Spartans. 

VOL. I. NO. III. NEW SERIES. 20 


“The term democracy is used by Aristotle 
| sometimes in a larger sense, so as to include 

several forms cf government, which, notwith- 

standing their common character, were dis- 
| tinguished from each other by peculiar features ; 
| at other times in a narrower, to denote a form 
| essentially vicious, which stands in the sane 
| relation tothe happy temperament to which he 
gives the name of polify,as ofigarchy to aris- 
| tocracy, or tyranny to royalty. We shall not 
| confine ourselves to the technical language of 
his system, but will endeavor to define the 
notion of democracy, as the word was commonly 
understood by the Greeks, so as to separate the 
| essence of the thing from the various accidents 
| which have been sometimes confounded with it 
| by writers who have treated Greek history as a 
| vehicle for conveying their views on questions 
| of modern politics. which never arose in the 

Greek republics. It must not be forgotten that 
| the body to which the terms oligarchy and 
| democracy refer formed a comparatively sma}! 
part of the population in most Greck states, 
since it did not include either slaves or resident 
| free foreigners. The sovereign power resided 
wholly in the native freemen; and whether it 
was exercised by a part or by all of therm, was 
the question which determined the nature of 
the government. When the barrier had been 
thrown down by which all political rights were 
made the inheritance of certain families—since 
every freeman, even when actually excluded 
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from them by the want of sufficient property, 
was by law capable of acquiring them—democ- 
racy might be said to have begun. It was 
advancing, as the legal condition of their 
enjoyment was brought within the reach of a 
more numerous class; but it could not be con- 
sidered as complete, so long as any freeman 
was debarred from them by poverty. Since, 
however, the sovereignty included several attri- 
butes which might be separated, the character 
of the constitution depended on the way in 
which these were distributed. It was con- 
sidered as partaking more of democracy than of 
oligarchy, when the most important of them 
were shared by all freemen without distinction, 
though ye was still appropriated to a num- 
ber limited either by birth or fortune. Thus 
where the legislative,or, as it was anciently 
termed, the deliberative branch of the sovereignty 
was lodged in an assembly open to every free- 
man, and where no other qualification than free 
birth was required for judicial functions,and for 
the election of magistrates, there the government 
was called democratical, though the highest 
offices of the state might be reserved to a 
privileged class. But a finished democracy, 
that which fully satisfied the Greek notion, was 
one in which every attribute of sovereignty 
might be shared, without respect to rank or 
property, by every freeman. 

“ More than this was not implied in democ- 
racy ; and little less than this was required, 
according to the views of the philosophers, to 
constitute the character of a citizen, which, in 
the opinion of Aristotle, could not exist without 
a voice in the legislative assembly, and such a 
share in the administration of justice as was 
necessary to secure the sos eager ys of the 
magistrates. But this equality of rights left 
room for a great diversity in the modes of 
exercising them, which determined the real 
nature of a democratic constitution. There 
were indeed certain rights, those which Aris- 
totle cenaidered as essential to 2 citizen, which, 
according to the received Greek notions, could 
in a democracy only be exercised in person. 
The thought of delegating them to accountable 
representatives sccens never to have occurred, 
.either to practical or speculative statesmen, 
-except in the formation of confederacies, which 
rendered such an expedient necessary. Where 
all the powers of the state were lodged in 
a certain number of citizens, though they were 
elected by the whole body of the people, the 
government was looked upon as an eat | : 
and in fact it seems that in all such cases, the 
functions so assigned were held for life, and 
without any responsibility. But still,even in 
the purest form of democracy, it was not 
necessary that all the citizens should take an 
equally active part in the transaction of public 
business ; and the unavoidable inequality in the 
advantages of fortune and of personal qualities 
fixed a natural limit to the exercise of most 














potion rights. The class which was raised 
y its station above the need of daily labor. 
seemed to be pointed out by nature for the dis- 
charge of all offices, and duties which required 
leisure and freedom of thought. It could only 
be on extraordinary occasions that the poor 
man could be willing to leave his field, or his 
workshop, to take his place in the legislative 
assembly or the court of justice ; and the con- 
trol which his right, however rarely it might be 
called into action, gave him over the public 
officers, who were the men of his choice, was a 
sufficient safeguard against every ordinary 
danger to be apprehended from them. But the 
principle of legal equality, which was the basis 
of democracy, was gradually construed in a 
manner which inverted the wholesome order of 
nature, and led to a long train of pernicious 
consequences. The administration of the com- 
monwealth came to be considered, not as a ser- 
vice in which all were interested, but for which 
some might be better qualified than others; but 
as a property in which each was entitled to an 
equal share. ‘The practical application of this 
view was the introduction of an expedient for 
levelling as far as possible the inequality of 
nature, by enabling the poorest to devote his 
time without loss, or even with profit, to public 
affairs. This was done by giving him wages 
for his attendance on all occasions of exercising 
his franchise ; and as the sum which could be 
afforded for this purpose was necessarily small, 
it attracted precisely the persons whose attend- 
ance was least desirable. A farther applica- 
tion of the same principle was,as much as 
possible, to increase the number and abridge 
the duration and authority of public offices, and 
to transfer their power to the people in a mass. 
On the same ground chance was substituted 
for election in the creation of all magistrates 
whose duties did not actually demand either the 
security of a large fortune or peculiar ability 
and experience. In proportion as the popular 
assembly, or large portions detached from it for 
the exercise of judicial functions, drew all the 
branches of the sovereignty more and more 
into their sphere, the character of the proceed- 
es me more and more subject to the 
influence of the lower class of the citizens, 
which constituted a permanent majority. And 
thus the democracy, instead of the equality which 
was us supposed basis, in fact established the as- 
cendency of a faction, which, although greatly 
preponderant in numbers, no more represented 
the whole state than the oligarchy itself; and 
which, though not equally liable to fall into the 
mechanism of a vicious system, was more prone 
to yield to the impulse of the moment, more 
easily misled by blind or treacherous guides. 
and might thus as frequently,though not so 
deliberately and methodically, trample not only 
on law and custom, but on justice and humani- 
ty. This disease of a democracy was some- 
times designated by the term ochlocracy, or the 
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dominion of the rabble. A democracy thus 
corrupted exhibited many features of a tyranny.” 
Vol. i., pp. 408, 599. 


For the best picture of such a democracy 
in its social and every-day workings, we 
must have recourse to Plato :— 


“* When, methinks, a democratic state, thirst- 
ing for liberty, has bad servants to supply it, 
and becomes intoxicated with a too deep and 
unmixed draught ; then, unless its rulers are 
very yielding and afford it much license, it 
charges them with ng wicked aristocrats, 
and punishes them.” ‘“ You are right, said he, 
for that is what they do.” “And those who 
obey the rulers,” I continued, “ it insults, as vol- 
untary slaves and men of no account; and it 
praises and honors the rulers for being like 
subjects, and subjects for being like rulers. 
Must they not go to the extremity of freedom 
in such a state?” “Of course.” “And this 
inherent anarchy,” I went on, “ extends itself 
to private houses, and finally descends even to 
animals.” “I do not perfectly understand 
you,” he observed. “For instance,” said I, 
“the futher will grow like a boy and be afraid 
of his sons, and the son like a father, and have 
neither reverence nor fear for his parents, to 
show how free he is ; and the resident alien is 
as good as a native citizen, and the native cit- 
izen no better than a resident alien, nay, than 
an absolute foreigner.” “I am afraid it is so,” 
said he. “ Yes, it is so,” said I, “and some 
other little things like this happen : the teacher 
is afraid of his scholars, and flatters them, and 
the scholars despise their teacher; and gener- 
ally the youth imitate old men, and rival them 
in words and actions, while the old men, letting 
themselves down to a level with the youth, be- 
come very witty and obliging, in imitation of 
the young, so as not to appear unpleasant or 
tyrannical.” He assented. ‘And the last 
stage, my good sir, of this freedom of the many, 
1s it prevails in such a state, is when servants 
are on a complete equality with their masters ; 
and I had nearly forgotten to mention the point 
to which they carry the political equality of the 
sexes and the free participation of woman in 
public affairs. * * * * And as regards 
the animals subject to man, no one would be- 
lieve without seeing it how much freer they 
are there than elsewhere ; for it is literally ac- 
cording to the proverb, ‘ Love me, love my dog,’ 
and the very horses and asses are wont to roam 
about in all the majesty of freedom, running 
over every one they meet in the streets who 
does not get out of their way; and all other 
creatures have a corresponding surfeit of lib- 
erty.* * * * * And you can compre- 





* Plato does not specify the pigs: The idea of a 
public promenade for them transcended even his 
imagination. 
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hend the result of all these things together : 
the popular mind is made tender and irritable, 
so that if one endeavors to put the least 
amount of restraint upon it, it frets and will 
not bear it; and ultimately, you know, they 
take no care of law or precedent, that no one 
may be their master any way.”—Republic, 
562-3. 


That much of this pungently satirical 
description was directly suggested to Plato 
by the existing state of things in Athens, 
we can hardly help supposing ; and such 
sketches help us considerably toward the 
solution of that perplexing problem, why 
so many of the most eminent Athenians, 
especially the leading Socratics, openly 
preferred the constitution of Sparta, 
odious as that constitution seems tous. It 
is but human nature to exaggerate the in- 
conveniences which we ourselves suffer. 
Had Plato, as a Spartan citizen, personally 
experienced the disadvantages of Spartan 
rule, the tables might have been turned ; 
and we might have had from his pen a 
picture equally able, and still more repul- 
sive, of an illiterate and oppiessive oligar- 
chy. We are not afraid of having Xeno- 
phon’s case quoted against us. A gentle- 
man of reputation, leaving his country for 
political reasons, is not likely to form an 
impartial judgment on the institutions of 
the people among whom he finds an asy- 
lum ; the less so because they, feeling flat- 
tered by his preference, pet him in return, 
and are anxious to make everything appear 
to the best advantage before him. Butwe 
are anticipating a subject on which we 
hope to say more on some future occasion, 
when Mr. Grote comes to speak of it. Re- 
turning from the digression into which 
Thirlwall’s remarks on the Greek govern- 
ment led us, we will dip into Grote’s chap- 
ter on the same subject, at the point where 
he is examining the anti-monarchiecal feel- 
ing of ancient Greece :— 


“It is important to show that the monarchi- 
cal institutions and monarchical tendencies 
revalent throughout medie#val and modern 
urope have been both generated and perpetu- 
ated . causes peculiar to those societies, 
whilst in the Hellenic societies, such causes 
had no place ; in ofder that we may approach 
Hellenic phenomena in the proper spirit, and 
with an impartial estimate of the feeling uni- 
versal among Greeks towards the idea of a 
king. The primitive sentiment entertained 
towards the heroic king died out, pass- 
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ing first into indifference, next—-after expe- 
rience of the despots—into determined an- 
gee To an historian like Mr. Mitford, full 
of English ideas respecting government, this 
anti-monarchical feeling appears of the nature 
of insanity, and the Grecian communities like 
madmen without a keeper; while the greatest 
of all benefactors is the hereditary king who 
conquers them from without ; the second best 
is the home despot, who seizes the Acropolis 
and puts his fellow-citizens under coercion. 
There cannot be a more certain way of misin- 
terpreting and distorting Grecian phenomena 
than to read them in this spirit, which reverses 
the maxims, both of prudence and morality, cur- 
rent in the ancient world. The hatred of kings 
as it stood among the Greeks (whatever may 
be thought about a similar feeling now) was a 
pre-eminent virtue, flowing directly from the 
noblest and wisest part of their nature: it was 
a consequence of their deep conviction of the 
necessity of universal legal restraint ; it was a 
direct expression of that regulated sociality, 
which required the control of individual pas- 
sion from every one without exception, and 
most of all, from him to whom power was con- 
fided. The conception which the Greeks form- 
ed of an irresponsible one, or of a king who 
could do no wrong, may be expressed in the 
pregnant words of Herodotus: ‘He subverts 
the customs of the country; he violates wo- 
men ; he puts men todeath without trial.’ No 
other conception of the probable tendencies of 
kingship was justified either by a general 
knowledge of human nature, or by political ex- 
perience as it stood from Solon downward: no 
other feeling than abhorrence could be enter- 
tained fur the character so conceived : no other 
than a man of unprincipled ambition would 
ever seek to invest himself with it. Our von 
political experience has taught us to modify 
this opinion, by showing, that under the condi- 
tions of monarchy in the best governments of 
modern Europe, the enormities described by 
Herodotus do not take place, and that it is pos- 
sible by means of representative constitutions, 
acting under a certain force of manners, cus- 
toms and historical recollection, to obviate many 
of the mischiefs likely to flow from proclaim- 
ing the oy of peremptory obedience to an he- 
reitaty and irresponsible king, who cannot be 
changed without extra-constitutional force. But 
such larger observation was not open to Aristo- 
tle, the wisest as well as the most cautious of 
ancient theorists ; norif it had been open, could 
he have applied with assurance its lessons to the 

overnments of the single cities of Greece. The 

eory of a constitutional king, especially as it 
exists in England, would have appeared to him 
impracticable : to establish a king who will reign 
without governing, in whose name all govern- 
ment is carried on, yet whose persona! will is in 
practice of little or no effect ; exempt from all 
responsibility without making use of the exemp- 





tion; receiving from every one unmeasured 
demonstrations of homage, which are never 
translated into act except within the bounds of 
a known law ; wellness with all the para- 
phernalia of power, yet acting as a passive in- 
strument in the hands of ministers marked out 
for his choice by indications which he is not at 
liberty to resist. ‘This remarkable combination 
of the ficticn of superhuman grandeur and 
license with the reality of an invisible straigh: 
waistcoat, is what an Englishman has in his 
mind when he speaks of a constitutional king : 
the events of our history have brought it to 
pass in England, amidst an aristocracy the mos: 
werful that the world has yet seen, but we 
ave still to learn whether it can be made to 
exist elsewhere, or whether the occurrence o‘ 
a single king at once able, aggressive, and res- 
olute, may not suffice to break it up.”—Vol. iii. 


pp. 15, seq. 


That last sentence suggests some inter- 
esting speculations. There certainly are 
many supposable cases in which the real 
power and influence of an English monarch 
might have been, or may be, brought to a 
violent trial. If anything had happened 
to Queen Victoria while she was Princess 
Victoria, Ernest of Hanover would cer- 
tainly have undertaken to govern England 
on ultra-tory principles ; but as that per- 
sonage is not so “able”’ as “aggressive,” 
he would probably have been put down 
without much difficulty. Or suppose that 
the present king-consort had united with 
his personal advantages, intellectual en- 
dowments of a high order, and an ambi- 
tious spirit—that he had made himself his 
wife’s master, instead of her dependant— 
that he had in her name taken hold of 
political affairs—played off the Protec- 
tionists and Free-traders against each 
other—or given a head and a nucleus to 
some doubtful interest, “ Young England,” 
for instance—might not the personal influ- 
ence of the crown have made itself sensi- 
bly felt in British polities? Might not the 
antagonist forces have stopped the ma- 
chine altogether, and rendered a recon- 
struction of the frame of government in- 
dispensable? There is nothing very ex- 
ie, prs in the supposition, that at some 
period the sovereign of Great Britain may 
be a man of great ability and energy, and— 
so much do “circumstances alter cases ” 
—it is possible that the presence of these 
quatities in an English executive may be 
as productive of awkward consequences 
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as the absence of them sometimes is in our 
own. 

Having thus far spoken of Mr. Grote’s 
work in the highest terms, particularly for 
its lively and attractive style, we are now 
compelled to express our disappointment 
at the jejune and summary way in which 
he has narrated some of the most inter- 
esting episodes in Grecian history—the 
stories relating to the early princes, and 
especially those told by Herodotus. The 
substantial authenticity of these narratives 
he admits, and accordingly mentions their 
more important details, but with such ra- 
pidity that all the romance of the tale 
vanishes. One instance of this has struck 
us remarkably—the story of Periander’s 
quarrel with his son, which, in Mr. Grote’s 
abridgment, reads like a scrap of an oid 
newspaper. ‘The original legend is so 
touching and poetical, that we are tempted 
to translate it verbatim, though well aware 
that no words of ours can convey a prop- 
er impression of the Ionic historian’s beau- 
tiful language :-— 


“ After that Periander had slain his own wife, 
Melissa, upon that mishap there befel him this 
other: he had two sons from Melissa, one sev- 
enteen, one eighteen years old; these, their 
mother’s father, Procles, that was sovereign of 
Epidaurus, sent for to himself and treated loving- 
ly,as was but natural, since they were his own 
daughter’s sons; but when he sent them away, 
he said, on speeding them, ‘Do ye know, my 
sons, who it was that slew your mother ?’ 
This word the elder of them made of no ac- 
count, but the younger, Lycophron by name, 
was so grieved at the hearing it, that when he 
came to Corinth he neither saluted his father, 
(for that he was the slayer of his mother,) nor 
joined in converse with him, nor answered 
word to his questioning, until that Periander, 
possessed with wrath, drove him forth from the 
palace. And having driven him forth, he in- 
quired of the elder what their grandfather had 
told them, whereunto the boy replied that he 
had received them lovingly, but the word that 
Procles had said, on dismissing them,he remem- 
bered not, for he had not taken it to heart. 
Then Periander said it might not be but that 
he had given them some secret counsel, and he 
pressed him with questions; so the other re- 
membered it, and told the speech. Then Peri- 
ander, perceiving this, and willing to yield 
nothing, sent a messenger to those with whom 
the son whom he had driven out was dwelling, 
and forbade them to entertain him; therefore, 
when he was expelled from that house and went 
to another, he was driven from that also, for Peri- 





ander threatened his hosts and bade them shut 
him out. Yet he went to another house of his 
friends, and they received him, as being the son 
of Periander, though they were in fear. At 
last, Periander made proclamation that whoso- 
ever should admit him into his house, or speak 
to him, should pay a fine to Apollo, and the 
amount of the fine was stated; by reason of 
which proclamation, no one would speak to 
him nor receive him under his roof—nay, he 
himself deigned not to attempt what was for- 
bidden, but endured living in the public colon- 
nades. But on the fourth day, Beriander be- 
holding him bowed down with squalidness and 
hunger, was moved to pity, and relaxing from 
his wrath, approached and accosted him. * My 
son, which is preferable for thee, to fare as thou 
now dost, or to inherit the sovereignty and the 

ood things which I now enjoy, by being friend- 
y tothy father ? Thou, who, being my son and 
the king of prosperous Corinth, hast chosen a 
wanderer’s bite in perversity, indulging anger 
against him towards whom it least befitted thee ; 
for if there hath happened any calamity for 
which thou holdest me in suspicion, it hath 
happened to me also, and I bear the greater 
share thereof, forasmuch as I myself did all. 
But do thou, now that thou hast learned how 
much better it is to be envied than to be pitied, 
and what it is to quarrel with thy a and 
betters, depart hence, home.’ Vith these 
words did Periander come upon him, but he 
answered his father nothing more than to say 
that he had incurred a fine to the god by enter- 
ing into conversation with him. ‘Then Perian- 
der, finding how unmanageable and invincible 
his son’s disorder was, fitted out a ship for 
Corcyra, which island he also ruled over, and 
sent him out of his sight. And afterward Pe- 
riander made a campaign against his father-in- 
law, Procles, as the chief cause of his present 
difficulty, and took Epidaurus and Procles him- 
self alive. But when, in the lapse of years, 
Periander had passed his prime, and was con- 
scious of being no longer able to oversee and 
administer the government, he sent to Corcyra 
and invited Lycophron to the sovereignty, (for 
he saw nothing in his elder son, who seemed to 
him witless ;) but Lycophron deigned not even 
to give an answer to him that brought the mes- 
sage. Then Periander, for he cleaved to the 
youth, sent to him a second, his sister, his own 
daughter, thinking that he would be most like- 
ly to yield to her ; she came and addressed him : 
* Wouldst thou, my brother, that the sovereign- 
ty should fall to others, and thy father’s house be 
scattered, rather than go thyself and enjoy 
them? Depart home; cease being thine own 
tormenter. Pride is a mischievous thing; try 
not to cure evil with evil. Many prefer feasi- 
bility to justice ; and many seeking their moth- 
er’s interests have thrown away their father’s. 
The sovereignty isa slippery possession ; many 
are desirous of it; he is already an old man 
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and past his prime ; give not thine own pro 

to others.’ Thus sad she to him the og 
ductive things, as instructed by her father, but 
he said in answer that he would no wise come 
to Corinth while he knew that his father was 
alive. When she had reported this, Periander 
sent for the third time 2 herald, that he meant 
himself to come to Corcyra, and he bade his son 
return to Corinth, to receive the sovereignty 
from him. As the youth agreed to these con- 
ditions, Periander prepared to sail to Corcyra, 
and his son to Corinth ; but the Corcyreans, 
on learning the change, slew the young man, 
that Periander might not come into their coun- 
try.” Clio, chap. 50-54. 


Our bare and literal version will give 
some idea of what the story might be 
made, in the hands of an elegant writer. 
Of course it would not be possible or de- 
sirable that all the tales of Herodotus 
should be thus repeated at full length, but 
we cannot help thinking that a few of them, 
narrated in suitable language, would add 
great interest to a history of this kind, and 
do much to further what ought to be one 
of the historian’s chief objects—encour- 
aging his readers to pursue their study 
further, and have reeourse, when it is in 
their power, to the original authorities 
which he consults, 

And now other nations come upon the 
stage, and particularly the people of the 
Great King, whose previous conquests and 
military reputation served so much to 
heighten the renown of the gallant little 
bands that victoriously resisted them. 
This glorious struggle has continually been 
the theme of the poet, the orator, and the 
patriot, and not without good reason, for 
it is a triumph unmatched in the pages of 
any history, except our own. In almost 
all the cases of regular battles gained 
against great odds, (we put surprises and 
ambuscades out of the question,) there 
have been some counterbalancing physical 
advantages on the side of the minority, 
some superior equipment, the result of 
superior civilization—armor, horses, fire- 
arms, or something of the sort unknown 
to the other party, and rendering the vic- 
tory less wonderful. But in this instance, 





the accoutrements and military science and 
experience of the Persians seem to have 
been no way behind those of the Greeks ; 
nay, in some departments of warfare, such 
as archery, it is probable that the Persians 
were the more skillful. The Greeks gave 
the fairest proof that they were, in High- 
land phraseology, “the prettier men.” 
In describing these world-renowned battles, 
both Thirlwall and Grote have acquitted 
themselves well, but neither remarkably. 
Their accounts suffer on comparison with 
those magnificent pictures of Arnold, which 
give to Hannibal’s campaigns all the inter- 
est of a new story. But tosay that they 
fall short of Arnold is no great censure, 
nor can we feel disposed to blame them 
much, when we remember how often a 
“picturesque ” historian is tempted to 
sacrifice accuracy to effect. 

With the battle of Marathon terminates 
Mr. Grote’s fourth volume, and here our 
article must terminate also. We wait with 
impatience for his observations on later 
Greek politics and philosophy, the more 
so because the increased interest and live 
liness in the corresponding parts of Dr. 
Thirlwall’s book, induce a hope that Mr. 
G. will, in a similar manner, continue to 
rise with his subject. We have accom. 
plished our main purpose, which was to 
supply, to the best of our small ability, a 
singular omission on the part of American 
reviewers. Here are two works which 
will be, for many years at least, the stand- 
ard Histories of Greece in the English 
language ; one of them has been comple- 
ted four years, the other is now about half 
published ; and we are not aware that the 
least notice has been taken of them by any 
American periodical. To Mr. Grote’s his- 
tory we are almost positive that there has 
not been the slightest allusion. We have 
therefore made bold, in default of abler 
scholars, to take the matter in hand, deep- 
ly regretting that so interesting and im- 
portant a subject has not attracted the 
attention of some one better qualified to 
do it justice. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


Tue price of the previous editions of 
Webster's Dictionary, that of 1828, in 
two volumes quarto, at twenty dollars, 
and that of 1840, in two volumes, royal 
octavo, at fifteen dollars, was such as 
to keep it out of the possession of the 
majority of those who desired such a work. 
The present edition, comprising all the 
matter of the former ones, after a thor- 


| 





ough revisal of the whole, and with large | 


additions, appears in a single volume of 


fourteen hundred and forty-one pages, | 


crown quarto, in a type, though small, yet 


beautifully distinct, presenting a page on | 


which the eye can rest with pleasure, and 


run with ease, at the price of six dollars, | 
—an unprecedented achievement in the | 


art of book-making in this country. 

The reputation of Webster’s Dictionary 
has been constantly gaining strength with 
the progress of time. The result, in the 


first place, of more than twenty years of | 


study and toil—in which we have an ex- 
ample, in a country like ours, most singu- 


votion, solitary and unapplauded, to a 
labor purely literary, requiring extraordi- 


nary ability, and capable of yielding no | 
immediate return of profit or honor—this | 


work, surpassing everything in the same 


department from the mother country, with | 
all her advantages, was an honor to our own | 


land. of which we were quite too insensible. 
Sliglted by some, and by the majority more 
or iess undervalued, from the very fact 
that it was a home production; while 
others were repelled, and in a measure 
blinded to the real merits of the work, by 
orthographical changes, offensive, because 
unfamiliar ; it has, however, worked its way, 
and even gained for itself a reputation 
from the other side of the water. 


defining new words. 
lar and to be admired, of persevering de- | 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY.* 


The work continued to receive emenda- 
tions from the author’s hand, to the very 
close of his life, which was prolonged, with 
powers still vigorous, to the age of more 
than eighty-five years, and to a period of 
just fifty years after he first conceived the 
design. ‘* 

oe ; & 

The preparation of the present edition 
was intrusted to Professor Goodrich, of 
Yale College, who has devoted nearly 
three years to this task, for which he is 
well known to be excellently qualified by 
the studies which have been the labor of 
his life as professor of rhetoric. Aware, 
however, that it is “impossible for any 
one mind to embrace all the departments 
of knowledge,” the editor has secured the 
aid of other gentlemen, in particular 
branches of science, art and literature, who 
have become responsible for the classes of 
words relating to their several depart- 
ments; revising the whole, remodelling or 
enlarging old definitions, and adding and 
This has been done 
for the department of law, by the Hon. 
Elizur Goodrich ; ecclesiastical history and 
ancient philosophy, by Dr. Murdock; 
chemistry, by Professor Silliman ; botany. 
anatomy, physiology, medicine, and some 
branches of natural history, by Dr. Tully ; 
Oriental literature, to some extent, by 
Professor Gibbs; astronomy, meteorology, 
and natural philosophy, by Professor Olm- 
sted ; mathematics, by Professor Stanley ; 
geology, mineralogy, and other subjects, 
by James D. Dana, Esq. ; entomology and 
practical astronomy, more or less, by Ed- 
ward C. Herrick, Esq.; and painting and 
the fine arts, by Nathaniel Jocelyn, Esq. ; 
a general revision of these classes of words, 
through the first two letters of the alpha- 
bet, having been previously made by Dr. 








_* An American Dictionary of the English Language : Containing the whole vocabulary of the first edi- 
tion in two volumes, quarto , the entire corrections and improvements of the second edition in two vol- 
umes, royal octavo ; to which is prefixed an Introductory Dissertation on the Origin, History, and Con- 
nection of the Languages of Western Asia and Europe ; with an explanation of the principles on which 


languages are frat, By Noau Wesster, L.L.D., &c., &c. 


Revised and enlarged by Cuauncey A. 


Goopricu, Professor in Yale College. WithPronouncing Vocabularies of Scripture, Classical and Ge- 
ographical Names. Springfield, Mass.: G. & UC. Merriam. 
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J. G. Percival. We have thus the best 
possible guarantee for the completeness 
and accuracy of a most important part of 
the work. In this way, and by the thor- 
ough use which has been made of ency- 
clopedias and of dictionaries of particular 
arts and sciences, commercial, maritime, 
and military affairs, domestic economy, 
agriculture, architecture, &c., a new and 
valuable feature has been added to the 
work, distinguishing it from all other dic- 
tionaries of the language. 

The first point to be considered in 
judging of a dictionary, respects the selec- 
tion of words comprised in the vocabulary. 
[t is not desirable to include all such 
words as may have been licentiously used 
by some eccentric writer, in a single in- 
stance, where of course they interpret 
themselves, or every possible word that 
can, by composition or inflection, be 
analogically formed ; for their introduction 
would serve only to corrupt the language. 
Nor is such a work the place for those 
terms of art or science, which occur only 
in special treatises, where they are of 
course defined; while it is of the first 
importance that such technical and scien- 
tific, or for any other reason unfamiliar 
terms, as the general reader may occasion- 
ally or frequently meet, should be em- 
braced and clearly defined. In this work 
great pains have been taken, both to leave 
out the words which should be excluded, 
and to collect all which should be intro- 
duced; and when we learn that in this 
manner, some thousands of words have 
been added in this edition, this fact alone 
is evidence of a great enhancement of value. 
As specimens of their character, we select 
a few, mostly under letter C :— 


Calembourg ; Canal-boat ; Cam, (in mechan- 
ics ;) Canonicity; Canterbury, (a stand for 
music, portfolios, &c.;) Cantabrigian ; Casino; 
Cassava ; Cast-iron ; Catharine-wheel (in archi- 
tecture ;) Catafaleo ; to Chair and Chairing, 
{Eng. ;] Chaparral; Charte, [F'r. ;] Chief-jus- 
tice ; Cheval glass; Cheroot ; Chiltern hun- 
dreds; Chinchilla ; Childe ; Circulating medi- 
wn: Cirrus, Cumulus, Stratus and Nimbus, 
and their compounds, with definitions by Prof. 
Olmsted ; Classis ; Clinker ; Clique; Close- 
corporation ; Club-house, (fully explained in the 
present English sense ;) Coffer-dam ; Cold- 
shoulder, (to give the;) Collapse ; Common- 
carrier, with his liabilities explained ; Com- 
munist ; Congreve-rocket ; Cordon sanitaire ; 





Couleur de rose; Coup d’état ; Corn-law ; Coven- 
try, (to send to ;) Cream-cheese ; Croton-oil ; Cou- 
pon; Edge-rail; Eminent domain ; Flying but- 
tress ; Gradient ; Kyanize ; Juste-milien ; Left- 
handed marriage ; Maronite ; Middleman, (in 
Ireland ;) Orotund ; Quartern loaf; Quantitative 
and Qualitative, (in chemistry ;) Rancho; Sil- 
houette ; Silicated ; Stand-point ; Steeple-chase. 


These are but a few among others of the 
same sort. It will be seen thai they are, 
for the most part, the very words for 
which a dictionary is most needed. 

It is in the definitions that the chief 
value of a dictionary lies. In this respect, 
the superiority of Dr. Webster’s over other 
English dictionaries, has been settled 
beyond dispute. He who attempts this 
difficult task must set out with the true 
idea of the work; and even then he may 
show, that to have a correct theory is one 
thing, and to carry it. out successfully in 
execution, quite another. The meaning of 
words consists of a primary or radical 
signification, and of secondary senses pro- 
ceeding from it, according to laws revealed 
in the philosophy of language. This 
primary signification is by no means always 
the most general. Words pass from one 
particular sense, to another allied to the 
first by resemblance or analogy; or from 
one object to another, the two being linked 
by some usual or constant connection. 
Also, instead of merely leaping from 
particular to particular.—or, we should 
rather say, by a continuance of this very 
process,—they expand into a general and 
comprehensive signification. In other 
cases, however, the primary meaning is 
general, and the secondary are limitations 
of the same as applied to particular sub- 
jects. It is to be remarked, that the first 
law, that of expansion, works chiefly in 
the early growth of languages ; while the 
other, which may be called that of limita- 
tion or sub-division, prevails as they ad- 
vance in cultivation. Not unfrequently, 
some ambitious secondary sets up for itself, 
declares independence, as it were, and 
sends off in a new direction a progeny 
having no apparent connection with the 
original stock. For instance, the word 
digest, meaning primarily to distribute— 
and hence, first, to arrange methodically, as 
a body of law, and second, to dispose of food 
introduced into the stomach—from this 
point moves to the laboratory, and there sig- 
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nifies a certain process of dissolving or soft- 
ening substances by a gentle heat ; from the 
same point, again, it starts off in another di- 
rection, and an affront is said to be digested, 
when it is brooked—and, by the way, this 
word to brook, comes from a Saxon original, 
meaning to chew, eat, or digest—and by the 
same figure an insult may be swallowed or 
stomached. The growth of words is as 
regular, and at the same time as irregular 
and diversified, as that of trees and plants ; 
not forgetting the suckers which shoot up 
from the old root, and the branches which 
sometimes strike down and take root 
anew. 

It is the duty of the lexicographer to 
seize, if possible, the primary meaning of 
words. And, since no root shoots up and 
ramifies to absolute infinity, and as every 
general signification is bound by usage to 





and spend our time and labor for 
nought. 

To illustrate our meaning, in part, by 
example. In Richardson’s Dictionary, we 
find the following definition of the word 
execute, which, on the plan of his work, is 
made to answer for all the derivatives, 


executor, executive, execulion, executioner : 


“To follow out, (sc.) to the end; to the 
fulfilment or completion ; to the act, effect, or 
full performance ; and thus to act, to use, to 
perform, fulfil, or complete: to perform, (se.) 
the sentence or adjudication of the law, and 
thus to kill, or put to death ; to slay.” 


From this labored attempt at definition, 
who would infer, that to execute a deed or 
a lease, signifies, not to vacate the prem- 
ises or put in possession, but to sign and 


Or, 


determinate consequential meanings and 
specific applications, and not ordinarily 
allowed the full range of its capacity, 
the lexicographer is required to enu- 
merate, define and exemplify particular 
senses, and to deduce and arrange them in 
a logical manner. A word thus defined as 
| # it should be, is distinguished from all 


seal the instrument of conveyance ? 
supposing this by some means known to 
the inquirer, how is he to learn that the 
executor of a will is not the testator, who 
signs and seals it, but the person appoint- 
ed by him to carry it into effect? In the 
meanwhile, he would be likely to get no 
idea of executive power, or of the execu- 





others from which it really differs, though 
they may have with it the same radical or 
the same general sense, or—while in this 


shall be—may coincide with it in some 
particular meaning or application. Now, 
if, in disregard of these principles, a word 
be defined by synonyms—that is, by an- 
nexing all or sundry of those with which 
it agrees in its general or radical sense, 
and adding to the same all those with 





tive department of the government, or of 
the executive himself, other than what is 


appropriate to a sheriff or a hangman. 
respect agreeing or differing, as the case | 


In what connection, to execute, means to 
use, we cannot conjecture. Why not say, 
to execute is, to take? for to execute ven- 
geance is certainly to take vengeance. 
Nor are all possible applications of the 
general meaning, as here defined, allowa- 
ble in use. Thus he who should follow 
out ultra free-trade principles to all their 


which it coincides in any of its several | consequences, or carry them out in full 
applications, and which are even then only | effect, could not be said (except in a 
a partial equivalent—it is evident, that we | figure) to execute them; principles are 
are set afloat on a sea of confusion. It is | applied, not executed. 

true that a dictionary constructed on such This example, which is really a favora- 








a plan—or no plan—of mere aggregation, 
may, to one already master of P= a 
furnish useful hints for the memory ; or to 
one but partially versed in it, may be an 
assistance in guessing out the meaning of 
i passage ; but for certain definite informa- 
tion, such as shall give to one familiar 
with the use of the words, a fuller insight, 
precise, enlarged, and logical notions of the 
words, and for a learner shall fix with 
absolute certainty the meaning in a given 
case,—for this we should search in vain, 








ble specimen of Richardson’s manner of 
definition, we lighted on almost at random. 
He was led to this neglect of the real, 
practical ends of a dictionary, by a false 
theory—by setting out with principles rad- 
ically wrong. His work has its value for 
scholars, in the numerous quotations from 
writers of every period of our literature ; 
but, notwithstanding the partiality and 
the high expectation with which it was 
received among us, those who have tried 
it, have undoubtedly found, that for the 
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ordinary uses of a dictionary, it is of little 
worth. 

Mr. Richardson has led us almost to lose 
sight of Mr. Webster. We should like to 
set in contrast with his some of the defini- 
tions in the work of the latter. But our 
limits allow us to do little more than re- 
mark in general, that they are prepared in 
accordance with the principles we have 
laid down, in a manner far superior to any 
other work in the language, and—the 
present improvements and additions inclu- 
ded—so well, in most cases, as to leave 
little or nothing to desire. We have the 
several meanings of a word properly de- 
duced and arranged, and fully and pre- 
cisely explained ; authorities given ; per- 
tinent examples quoted, when needed ; 
words specified, or classes of words, with 
which the given word may stand in con- 
nection; English or American peculiarities, 
and obsolete or vulgar usage indicated ; 
combinations of words explained, and the 
curious historical origin of many common 
phrases laid open. Technical, scientific, 
and philosophical terms, and names of ob- 
jects in nature, are defined, not merely in 
a general way,—as to say, for instance, that 
iodine is a substance in chemistry, that 
Platonism is the doctrine of Plato, or that 
lichen is a kind of moss—a too frequent 
fault of Dr. Johnson,—but we have defi- 
nitions, or descriptions, though popular in 
form, yet as complete as are to be found 
in elaborate treatises. Our Boards of Ed- 
ucation, if this work should be circulated 
as widely as it ought to be, may spare 
themselves the trouble of appending glos- 
saries to their volumes for the people. 
Nor have we merely such a definition of a 
thing, as may designate precisely what is 
intended ; but commonly a brief summary 
of all that is most important to be known 
respecting it. So that—biography and 
history excepted—we have in this work 
a condensed encyclopedia of all knowledge, 
which, for the purposes of ordinary refer- 
ence, is even preferable to voluminous cy- 
clopedias, general or special. 

The i is chiefly indebted for its value 
in relation to scientific and technical mat- 
ters, to the labors of the present editor 
and his coadjutors. As specimens of new 
definitions of this class, we would refer to 
such words as zoophyte, caddis-worm, 
coral, quartz, feldspar, pyrites, conchoidal, 


| study ! 





infusoria, echinus, &c., by Mr. Dana; 
lightning, libration, clouds, horizon, deecli- 
nation, steam-engine, by Prof. Olmsted ; 
and transcendentalism, Platonism, nomi- 
nalist, pietist, Nestorian, &c., by Dr. Mur- 
dock. In every class of words not only 
have new definitions been added, but the 
former ones improved, by the addition of 
new senses, the correction of errors, and 
by receiving greater fullness and precision. 
These various improvements appear on 
every page. 

In Etymology, Dr. Webster struck out 
an entirely new path, in which he labored 
with incredible patience and zeal, and with 
such success, that in this department no 
English or American scholar, before or 
since, has any claims to comparison with 
him. He tells us that, after writing 
through two letters of the alphabet, find- 
ing the need—as a guide to correct defini- 
tion—-of more thorough etymological know]- 
edge than previous inquirers could give, 
he went back and spent ten years in this 
Undoubtedly, he might have 
arrived, in some cases, at conclusions more 
certain and satisfactory, could he have 
added to his own, the results and the meth- 
ods of inquiry of the later German philolo- 
gists. But the same tree which, in that 
intellectual hot-bed, has yielded so rich 
fruit, he reared and cultivated with success, 
even in so sterile a clime. The fruit of his la- 
bors, besides what appears in the diction- 
ary, is treasured in an unpublished work 
half as large, a Synopsis of twenty Lan- 
guages, containing the working-out of his 
etymological problems. 

That, in those wide generalizations, in 
which are traced the germs from which 
our words have arisen, he fell into no 
errors, he himself never imagined. But 
particular mistakes here are of little 
consequence, compared with that of the 
correctness of his fundamental principles. 
They were briefly these : that some phys- 


| ical idea was the earliest root of every 


meaning given to words ; that, as phenom- 
ena were first named, and things named 
from their phenomena, the radical idea 
was generally some variety of motion, in- 
cluding of course the action of living bodies. 
Of their soundness, we can all have evi- 
dence, not only from the exigencies of the 
case, and the nature of the human mind, 
but by observing, as we may, in the later 
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formations of language, the operation of 
the very same laws, to such an extent 
as to prove that they must also have 
controlled the earlier changes which lie 
hidden from ordinary inspection. As re- 
spects etymologies less remote, the work 
is fully reliable ; and in the many English 
words which have words corresponding in 


the different languages of Europe, all are | 


exhibited. In the department of etymol- 
ogy, the present editor has made little 
change, but has taken care to have the 
words from other languages given with 
correctness. 

The Orthography of Dr. Webster has 
undergone some important changes in this 
edition, which will, we think, render it 
generally satisfactory. Some of his pro- 
posed improvements, founded on etymolo- 
gical grounds, of little importance, yet too 
violent to be generally acceptable among 
us,—though such things are differently re- 
ceived in Germany and France,—have 
been dropped. Those founded on reasons 
of analogy and convenience, have been 
generally retailed. But, says the objector 
to all improvements, our orthography 
ought not to be unsettled. Now, the fact is 
it has never yet been settled. A somewhat 











greater uniformity prevails, than was the | 


case two centuries since; when the same 
word was spelled several different ways on 
the same page, and even in the same sen- 
tence, and perhaps with something like 
half a dozen more lettters than we think 
necessary at present. Nearly a hundred 
years ago, Dr. Johnson said of the English 
orthography, “It has remained to this 
time unsettled and fortuitous ;’’ and the 
same is in a measure true, even now. And 
why is this? Why did even Johnson’s 
authority fail to settle it? Simply, be- 
cause he overlooked those principles on 
which alone it could be settled ; those prin- 
ciples which, for two centuries, have been 
struggling against chance and capricious 
custom, and have gradually brought the 
present degree of order out of the origi- 
nal chaos. In countenancing such out- 
rageous anomalies and irregularities as 
he found existing, he could not arrest 
this progress, though he may have hin- 
dered it, and delayed the period of fixed- 
ness. Had he attempted something like 
what Dr. Webster did; had he, without 
excluding the existing forms, at the same 














time suggested improvements, founded on 
those principles of analogy and of the re- 
jection of superfluities, which the mind of 
the nation in its language was uncon- 
sciously striving to realize ; it is possible, 
that before this time, the contending ele- 
ments would have found a level. 

In attempting here, what Dr. Johnson 
left undone, Dr. Webster has rendered a 
service of no little value. There could 
certainly be no advantage in having to 
stop the pen, or interrupt the current of 
thought, to ascertain, by an effort of recol- 
lection, or a reference to authority, that 
tameuble, for instance, had an e in the 
middle ; and again, that blamable had not ; 
and the same of moveable and immovable, 
and many others. And why should not 
metre conform to diameter? why should 
not centre, and a few others, follow in the 
wake of cider and chamber, and a large 
class, all from French words in re? and 
why should not labour, honour, &c., fall 
at once into rank, dropping the useless u, 
as they must do sooner or later? The 
inconvenience to multitudes, resulting from 
capricious irregularities; the labor and 
perplexity they cause to every child who 
learns to write ; the difficulty which they 
add to others, tending to deter foreigners 
from acquiring our language—-thus ob- 
structing the influence of the English and 
American mind—are disadvantages of no 
trifling moment. Words are a means, not 
anend. Civilization exhibits itself in noth- 
ing more decisively, than in simplifying 
and rendering less cumbrous, all the mere 
instruments by which its results are effect- 
ed. Shall not language, the great instru- 
ment of civilization itself, share as far as 
possible in the same benefit ? 

For a full explanation of the orthog- 
raphy of Dr. Webster, as it appears, 
modified, in this volume, the reader is re- 
ferred to pp. viii. and lxxxi. of the intro- 
ductory part. 

The topic of Pronunciation remains. 
This part of the work was one requiring 
nicety of ear, with observation, taste, 
good judgment, added to thorough and 
scientific study of the subject. These 
qualifications belong, in an eminent degree, 
to the editor of this volume. He has ac- 
cordingly made it as pefect a pronouncing 
dictionary, as the nature of the case ad- 
mits. 
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Sounds cannot be depicted to the eye, 
nor is there any scale of articulations, as 
of musical sounds, to measure them with 
exactness. The standards employed must 
be words of which the pronunciation is 
supposed already known. But there may 
be uncertainty or diversity here, and of 
course uncertainty and diversity throughout. 
For instance, in the new dictionary of Dr. 
Worcester, care, fair, bear, where, and 
some others, are referred to, to fix a cer- 
tain standard sound inthe Key. But the 
pronunciation, perhaps the most prevalent 
in this country, of these very words, dif- 
fers essentially from the best English 
usage. In the work before us, they are 
marked with the long sound of a, as in 
fate,—-the true English pronunciation, 
except as this sound is modified by the r 
following, which causes it to vanish with 
the faint sound of e or a@ short, as is ex- 
plained in the remarks connected with the 
Key. Thus, by a simpler notation, the 
true pronunciation is given with greater 
certainty. To multiply marks and dis- 
tinctions, tends only to confuse and per- 
plex. To attempt to represent every dif- 
ferent shade of the same general sound, is 
useless; for this, if for no other reason, 
that hardly two persons can be found 
agreeing precisely in their actual pronun- 
ciation of scarcely any word. Dr. Wor- 
cester gives move as the standard for the 
vowel sound in rule, true, &c., which is not 
the pronunciation to which we are accus- 
tomed. ‘The two are distinct in Webster. 
The single letter a has, we are told by a 
friend, who has given attention to the sub- 
ject, no less than twenty distinguishable 
sounds in our language. It is mathemati- 
cally demonstrable, that the number of 
possible positions or motions of the vocal 
organs is absolutely infinite ; and each dif- 
ference does in reality vary the sound. 
The method of notation employed in this 
work, is remarkable for its simplicity and 
intelligibility, combined with precision in 
answering its end. The Key is Webster’s, 
somewhat enlarged, and is now placed, for 
convenience, at the bottom of each page. 

We should not omit to mention the Pro- 
nouncing Vocabularies of Scripture, Clas- 
sical and Modern Geographical Names, 
which have been prepared under the direc- 
tion of Professor Porter, of Yale College. 
Their utility is obvious. 





Persons aspiring to eminence in any walk 
of literature, in public life, or the sacred 
profession, should study words--the in- 
strument of thought, as well as the vehicle 
of expression. He who does this, will not 
be liable to be tripped up by some paltry 
quibble in debate; he will see at once how 
to expose it ; he will seize with a quick and 
firm grasp, the weak points of his antago- 
nist. More than half the disputes in the 
world are disputes about words, and all are 
managed by words. “ Words are things,” 
said the Frenchman. Lord Chatham knew 
their value, when he made it his constant 
habit to study the words of a dictionary 
in regular course. It was thus he kept his 
ammunition ready, his armory well stored 
with weapons always keen and bright. 
No man could do such execution with 
words. Jean Paul Richter, who wielded 
words with a magician’s power, continued 
through life the occupation of dictionary- 
making, for his mere private benefit. He 
who would be a skillful or a profound law- 
yer, or a sound political economist, must 
study words. The riddles of the latter 
science turn emphatically upon words. He 
who would: be an orator,—who would ac- 
quire something of the precise fitness, the 
pregnancy of meaning, the terse vigor, the 
electric energy, of a Chatham or a Demos- 
thenes, must not merely nicely choose and 
well aim his words, at the time of utterance, 
but must have learned beforehand their 
powers, and have them arranged in his mind 
ready for use. 

We may here with propriety also take 
notice of the example of the author of this 
dictionary as worthy of imitation ; of his 
perseverance, undaunted by obstacles ; his 
resoluteness in laying his foundations broad 
and deep; his independence and self-reli- 
ance ; his ambition, not for ephemeral rep- 
utation, but to render a real service to his 
country and race—to leave something 
which the world would not willingly let 
die. When we consider the wide-spread, 
really immense influence which a work like 
this must exert among the millions who 
will call the English their mother-tongue, 
who will say, the author did not enjoy in 
his own thoughts, an ample reward ? 
“ Happy the man,” was said of him by the 
late Chancellor Kent, “‘ who can thus hon- 
orably identify his name with the existence 
of our vernacular tongue.” 
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ADVENTURES IN MEXICO.* 


Tuere is no accounting for tastes. Why, 
therefore, the author of this amusing book 
should have thought proper to land at 
Vera Cruz in August, 1846, and proceed 
thence through Mexico, Querataro, Zacate- 
eas, Durango, Chihuahua and Santa Fe, 
to the valley of Taos, and spend last win- 
ter “‘ camping out” among the wolves and | 
hostile Arapahos, in the region about the | 
head waters of the Arkansas river, it is not 
necessary to inquire. He has left the | 
question sO open, however, that one can | 
hardly avoid an opinion upon it. In his | 
preface he very coolly remarks: “ It is | 
hardly necessary to explain the cause of | 
my visiting Mexico at such an unsettled 
period; and I fear that circumstances will 
prevent my gratifying the curiosity of the 


reader, should he feel any on that point.” | 


We suspect he had no other motive than 
the national instinet for getting himself 





into a “scrape ;” or if he had, it must 
have been the charitable purpose, in which 
he has been eminently successful, of enter- 
taining us with a volume of spirited 
sketches of adventures. 


The first is the more probable supposi- | 


tion, for the John Bull character in its best 


phase was never more unmistakably devel- | two thousand miles, and was thrown among the 


We see | 


oped than it is in these pages. 
all his vanity, his weaknesses, his wonder- 
ful stomach, his hearty enjoyment, his 
invincible pugnacious courage. The spirit 
with which his book is written may be 
judged by the following extracts from his 
preface :— 


“ With a solitary exception, I have avoided 
touching upon American subjects; not only 
because much abler pens than mine have done 
that country and people more or Jess justice or 
injustice, and I wished to attempt to describe 
nothing that other English travellers have 
written upon before, and to give a rough sketch 
of a very rough jouraey through comparatively 
new ground ; but, more than all, for the reason 
that I have, on this and previous visits to the 
United States, met with such genuine kindness 


and unbounded hospitality from all classes of 
the American people, both the richest and the 
nomen that I have not the heart to say one 

arsh word of them or theirs, even if I could or 
would. 

“ Faults the Americans have—and who have 
not? But they are, I maintain, failings of the 
head and not the heart, which nowhere beats 
warmer, or in a more genuine spirit of kindness 
and affection, than in the bosom of a citizen of 
the United States.” 


The suspicion crossed our mind, as we 
read this, that it was but an ingenious 
paragraph designed to promote the sale 
of these sketches among us Jonathans ; 
but it was unworthy of our better discern- 
ment. There is no counterfeiting Mr. 
Bull’s manner when he undertakes to 
praise his prodigious son; it is so kind and 
patronizing, and comes with such weight, 
that actually it almost makes one fancy 
that we are ‘‘ somebody” after all! More- 
over, our author goes still further, even to 
the extent of taking our view of the 


| character of our neighbors :-— 


“From south to north I traversed the whole 
of the Republic of Mexico, a distance of nearly 


people of every rank, class, and station; and I 
regret to have to say that I cannot remember 
to have observed one single commendable trait 


| in the character of the Mexican; always 





excepting from this sweeping clause the women 
of the country, who, for kindness of heart and 
many sterling qualities, are an ornament to 
their sex, and to any nation. 

“Tf the Mexican possesses one single virtue, 
as I hope he does, he must keep it so closely 
hidden in some secret fold of his sarape as to 
have escaped my humble sight, although I 
travelled through his country with eyes wide 
open, and for conviction ripe and ready. I 
trust, for his sake, that he will speedily with- 
draw from the bushel the solitary light of this 
concealed virtue, lest before long it be absorbed 
in the more potent flame which the Anglo-Saxon 
seems just now disposed to shed over benighted 
Mexico.” 











* Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. By Grorcr F. Ruxton, Esq,, member of the 
_ Royal Geographical Society, the Ethnological Society, etc., etc. 


New York : Harper & Brothers, 1848. 
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This is pleasant reading. The writer is 
evidently a sensible man, and his account 
of what he saw ought to be received with 
the confidence due to a frank observer, 
who certainly does not consider that lan- 
guage should be used to conceal his 
opinions. 

He was in Vera Cruz at the time of 
the arrival of Santa Anna from Havana, 
August 16th, 1846. He thinks the fur- 
nishing him with a passport to enable 
him to pass the blockade “ a very question- 
able policy” on the part of our govern- 
ment, which it “ is difficult to understand.” 
That Santa Anna had such a passport he 
seems to consider matter of public notorie- 
ty ; at all events, the steamer which had 
him on board passed the blockade under 
salvos of artillery from the castle, and the 
crack Mexican regiment, E] Onze, the 11th, 
was drawn up on the wharf to receive him. 
He saw him walk up from the wharf to the 
palacio between a double line of troops, 
preceded by his young wife, a pretty girl 
of seventeen, who leaned upon the arm of 
an officer. There were no “vivas,” and 
the party looked anything but pleased at 
their cool reception. ‘‘ Don Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna,” he says, “is a hale looking 
man between fifty and sixty, with an Old 
Bailey countenance, and a very well-built 
wooden leg. His countenance completely 
betrays his character ; indeed, [ never saw 
a physiognomy in which the evil passions, 
which he notoriously possesses, were more 
strongly marked. Oily duplicity, treach- 
ery, avarice, and sensuality are depicted 
in every feature, and his well-known 
character bears out the truth of the impress 
his vices have stamped upon his face. In 
person he is portly, and not devoid of a 
certain well-bred bearing which wins for 
him golden opinions from the surface- 
seeing fair sex, to whom he ever pays the 
most courtly attention.” 

The description of the Mexican soldiers 
is equally flattering :— 


“Nothing can, by any possibility, be con- 
ceived more unlike a soldier than a Mexican 
militar. The regulararmy is composed entirely 
of Indians—miserable-looking pigmies, whose 
grenadiers are five feet high. Vera Cruz, being 
a show place, and jealous of its glory, generally 
contrives to put decent clothing, by subscrip- 
tion, on the regiment detailed to garrison the 
town ; otherwise clothing is not considered 












indispensable to the Mexican soldier. The 
muskets of the infantry are (that is, if they have 
any) condemned Tower muskets, turned out of 
the British service years before. I have seen 
them carrying firelocks without locks, and 
others with locks without hammers, the lighted 
end of a cigar being used as a match to ignite 
the powder in the pan. Discipline they have 
none. Courage a Mexican does not possess ; 
but still they have that brutish indifference to 
death, which could be turned to account if they 
were well led, and officered by men of courage 
and spirit.” 


He visited the castle and made himself 
acquainted with the defences of the city. 
His opinion respecting the bombardment 
is given as if he were conscious that he 
was contradicting common report :— 


“The town was attacked by the American 
troops under General Scott, within ten months 
after my visit. It suffered a bombardment, as 
is well known, of several days ; an unnecessary 
act of cruelty, in my opinion, since, to my 
knowledge, there were no defences around the 
city which could not have been carried, inclu- 


ding the city itself, by a couple of battalions of 


Missouri volunteers. I certainly left Vera 
Cruz under the impression that it was not a 
fortified place, with the exception of the paltry 
wal! I have mentioned, which, if my memory 
serves me, was not even Joopholed for musket- 
ry. However, temporary defences might have 
been thrown up in the interval between my 
visit and the American attack; still I cannot 
but think that the bombardment was cruel and 
unnecessary. The castle could have been 
carried by a frigate’s boarders, having but seven 
hundred naked Indians to defend it.” 


An ex-officer in the British army would 
be very likely to underrate any achieve- 
ment of our troops in Mexico; but cer- 
tainly he would not wish to publish state- 
ments which could easily be proved to be 
false. The condition of Vera Cruz ten 
months after he was there was by no means 
the same as when he saw it ; temporary 
defences had been thrown up, and troops 
thrown in to protect them. He simply 
means to say that he has not examined the 
official accounts of the taking of that city, 
but that from what he saw he “cannot 
but think,” &c.; in other words, what he 
saw has merely given him a prejudice that 
the bombardment was unnecessary. But 
it may have been necessary, (that is, as 
necessary as any act in a bad war,) and 
yet he have told us nothing but the truth. 
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All he has to say, that bears upon the war, 
is merely incidental; and hence, as well 
as from the manner in which it is said, and 
the candor, good sense, and good humor 
manifested in all the rest of the book, one 
feels an inclination to listen to it with at- 
tention, and where it includes statements 
of things actually seen, to receive them 
with the degree of confidence they natur- 
ally inspire. 

Thus we have faith that Vera Cruz was 
feebly defended when he was there, making 
allowance for the dashy coloring of a 
writer of sketches ; but that General Scott 
would have gone to trouble and expense, 
and waste of life, in order to accomplish in 











showy and popular manner what might | 
have been done with comparative ease, | 


without bravado, bloodshed, and bulletins, 
is not to be believed except on better au- 
thority than an Englishman’s prejudice. 
Whether also a writer, who in his very 
preface informs us that he does not be- 
lieve the Mexicans (excepting the women) 
possess “one single commendable trait of 
character,” ought not to be fairly suspected 
of unconsciously underrating the efficiency 
of their troops, is also questionable. 


their muskets are certainly not “con- | 


demned Tower muskets,” or if they are, 
such arms can be used with some effect ; 
for they have managed to kilk off a good 
many stout fellows and some officers, here 
and there, at Cerro Gordo and Churu- 
busco, whom their country did not wish to 
spare quite so soon, and we have no doubt 
they will pop downa few more before our 
national honor is satiated. Still there is 
probably much truth in Mr. Ruxton’s 
observations. 

His journey from Vera Cruz to the Cap- 
ital, was through Jalapa, Perote, and Pue- 
bla. Beyond Perote the country was 
infested with robbers, and he travelled in 
the diligencia armed with a double-barrel 
rifle, a ditto carbine, two brace of pistols, 
and a blunderbuss. Every now and then 
the driver would look into the window and 
say, “ Ahora mal punto, muy mal punto” 
—now we are in a very bad place—“ look 
to your arms.” At Puebla the coach and 
its contents were minutely inspected by a 
robber spy, in the face of the authorities, 
who took no notice of him. ‘The road 
from Puebla is very picturesque :— 


| 
| 


“ We left Puebla early in the morning, and, 
as day broke, a scene of surpassing beauty 
burst upon us. The sun, rising behind the 
mountains, covered the sky with a cold, silvery 
light, against which the peaks stood in bold 
relief, while the bases were still veiled in 
gloom. The snow-clad peak of Orizaba, the 
lofty Popocatepet! (the hill that smokes) and 
Iztaccihuat] (the white woman) lifted their 
heads now bright with the morning sun. The 
beautiful plain of Cuitlaxcoapan, covered with 
golden corn and green waving maize, stretched 
away tothe mountains, which rise ina gradual 
undulating line, from which in the distance 
shot out isolated peaks and cones, all clear and 
well defined.” 


At length the dangerous part of the 
road is passed. 


“ We soon after crested the ridge of the 
mountain, and, descending a winding road, 
turned an abrupt hill, and just as | was settling 
myself in the corner for a good sleep, my arm 
was seized convulsively by my opposite neigh- 
bor, who, with half bis body out of the win- 


| dow, vociferated: ‘ Hi esta, hi esta, mire, por 


| 
| 





Dios, mire !’—Look out, for God’s sake! there 
itis. Thinking a ladron was in sight, I seized 
my gun; but my friend, seeing my mistake, 


| drew in his head, saying, * No, no, Mejico, Me- 


All | 


jico, la ciudad 

* To stop the coach and jump on the box was 
the work of a moment; and, looking down from 
the same spot where probably Cortez stood 
three hundred years ago, before me lay the city 
and valley of Mexico, bathed by the soft flood- 
ing light of the setting sun. 

“He must be insensible, indeed, a clod of 
clay, who does not feel the blood thrill in his 
veins at the first sight of this beautifnl scene. 
What must have been the feelings of Cortez, 
when, with his handful of followers, he looked 
down upon the smiling prospect at his feet, the 
land of promise which was to repay them for 
all the toil and dangers they had encountered ! 

“The first impression which struck me on 
seeing the valley of Mexico was the perfect, 
almost unnatural, tranquillity of the scene. 
The valley, which is about sixty miles long by 
forty in breadth, is on all sides inclosed by 
mountains, the most elevated of which are on 
the southern side ; in the distance are the vol- 
canoes of Popocatepet! and Iztacciluatl, and 
numerous peaks of different elevation. The 
lakes of Tezeuco and Chalco glitter in the sun 
like burnished silver, or, shaded by the vapors 
which often rise from them, lie cold and tran- 
quil on the plain. The distant view of the city, 
with its white buildings and numerous church- 
es, its regular streets and shaded paseos, greatly 
augments the beauty of the scene, over which 
floats a solemn, delightful tranquillity.” 
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Alas! this beautiful valley has seen 
another sight since it was thus looked upon, 
and its green turf is now the sepulchre of 
many a brave soldier. 

The character of the mass of the city 
population has not probably improved un- 
der the refining influence of a victorious 
army; and if the following account be 
not greatly exaggerated, we ought to feel 
almost as much compassion for our brave 
occupying troops, many of whom, doubt- 
less, were in early life accustomed to dif- 
ferent society, as though they were engaged 
in actual conflict :— 


“On entering the town, one is struck with 
the regularity of the streets, the chaste archi- 
tecture of the buildings, the miserable appear- 
ance of the population, the downcast look of 
the men, the absence of ostentatious display of 
wealth, and the prevalence of filth which 
everywhere meet the eye. On every side the 
passenger is importuned for charity. Disgust- 
ing lepers whine for clacos ; maimed and mu- 
tilated wretches, mounted on the backs of por- 
ters, thrust out their distorted limbs and expose 
their sores, urging their human steeds to in- 
crease their pace as their victim increases his 
to avoid them. Rows of cripples are brought 
into the street the first thing in the morning, 
and deposited against a wall, whence their in- 
fernal whine is heard the live-long day. * * * 
Mexico is the head quarters of dirt. The streets 
are dirty, the houses are dirty, the men are 
dirty and the women dirtier; and everything 
you eat and drink is dirty. * * * Observe 
every countenance; with hardly an exception 
a physiognomist will detect the expression of 
vice and crime and conscious guilt in each. 
No one looks you in the face, but all slouch 
past with downcast eyes and hang-dog look, 
intent upon thoughts that will not bear the light. 
The shops are poor and ill-supplied, the markets 
filthy intheextreme. Let no fastidious stomach 
look into the shops where pastry is made.” 


For the manners of the better society 
of the city, Mr. Ruxton refers the reader 
to the work of Madame Calderon de la 
Barca; he confines his own observations to 
the worst classes, which seem to offer a 
sufficiently strong excitement to please the 
most adventurous; he having witnessed 
two stabbings, one of which was mortal, 
among the pulquerias and fandangos, in a 
single night. 

He left the capital on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, while the artillery was announcing 
Santa Anna’s entrance. On the road to- 
wards Querataro, three days out, his party 





were menaced by some robbers, who re- 
tired on perceiving a foreigner. They were 


| superbly mounted, and well armed with 


carbine, sword, and pistols ; and each had 
a lasso hanging on the horn of his high- 
peaked saddle. The leader inquired if the 
diligencia had many passengers. The two 
companies parted, wishing each other 
“buen viage” and “ y buena fortuna!” 

At Leon, a large town on the borders 
of Guanaxato, the author had, what he 
styles a “ little affair that was nearly prov 
ing disagreeable to him :”— 


“ Returning from the plaza through a dark. 
narrow street, I was detected as a stranger by 
a knot of idle rascals standing at the door of a 
pulque-shop, who immediately saluted me with 
cries of ‘ Texano, Texano, que meura’—let’s 
kill him, the Yankee dog. Wishing to avoid « 
rencounter with such odds, and with no other 
means of defence than a bowie-knife, I thought 
on this occasion that discretion would be much: 
the better part of valor, so I turned off into 
another dark street, but was instantly pursued 
by the crowd, who followed, yelling at my heels. 
Luckily, an opportune and dark doorway offer- 
ed me a shelter, and I crouched in it as my pursu- 
ers passed with loud cries and knives in hand. 
The instant that they all, as I imagined, had 
passed me, I emerged from my hiding-place. 
and ran almost into the very arms of three who 
were bringing up the rear. ‘ Hi esta, hi esta!’ 
they shouted, baring their knives and rushing 
at me. ‘ Maten le, maten le !"—here he is, here 
he is: kill him, kill the jackass. The dark- 
ness was in my favor. As the foremost one 
rushed at me with uplifted blade I stepped 
quickly to one side, and at the same moment 
thrust at him with my knife. He stumbled for- 
ward on his knees witha cry of ‘Dios! me ha 
matado’--he has killed me—-and fell on his 
face. One of the remaining two ran to his as- 
sistance, the other made toward me; but, find- 
ing that I was inclined to compare notes with 
him and waited his attack, he slackened his 
pace and declined encounter. I returned to the 
meson, and, without telling the Spaniard what 
had occurred, gave directions for the animals to 
be ready at midnight, and shortly after we were 
in the saddle and on the road.” 


After passing Zacatecas on the 3d of 
October, the road lay through a volcanic 
tract, or Mal Pais—an evil land, as such 
regions are termed by the Mexicans :— 


“The valley, between two ridges or sierras, 
is completely filled up to nearly a level with 
the sierra itself; it is, therefore, impossible to 
judge of the height of the tract of ground 
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raised by the voleano. The crater is about five 
or six hundred yards in circumference, and filled 
with a species of dwarf oak, mezquite, and 
cocoa-trees, which grow out of the crevices of 
the lava. In it is a small, stagnant lake, the 
water of which is green and brackish; hage 
blocks of lava and scoria surround the lake, 
which is fringed with rank shrubs and cactus. 
It is a dismal, lonely spot, and the ground rum- 
bles under the tread of the passing horse. A 
large crane stood, with upraised leg, on a rock 
in the pool, and a javali (a species of wild hog) 
was wallowing near it in the mud. Not a 
breath of air ruffled the inky surface of the 
lake, which lay as undisturbed as a sheet of 
glass, save where here and there a huge water- 
snake glided across with uplifted head, or a 
duck swam slowly out from the shadow of the 
shrub-covered margin, followed by its downy 
progeny. 

“J led my horse down to the edge of the 
water, but he refused to drink the slimy liquid, 
in which frogs, efts, and reptiles of every kind 
were darting and diving. Many new and curi- 
ous water-plants floated near the margin, and 
one, lotus-leaved, with small, delicate tendrils, 
formed a kind of net-work on the water, with 
a superb crimson flower, which exhibited a 
beautiful contrast with the inky blackness of 
the pool. The Mexicans, as they passed this 
spot, crossed themselves reverently, and mut- 
tered an Ave Maria; for in the lonely re- 
gions of the Mal Pais, the superstitious In- 
dian believes that demons and gnomes, and 
spirits of evil purposes have their dwelling- 
places, whence they not unfrequently pounce 
upon the solitary traveller, and bear him into 
the cavernous bowels of the earth ; the arched 
roof of the prison-house resounding to the tread 
of their horses as they pass the dreaded spot, 
muttering rapidly their prayers, and handling 
their amulets and charms to keep off the treach- 
erous bogles who invisibly beset the path. 

“The surrounding country is curiously dis- 
turbed, and the flow of the molten lava can 
easily be traced, with its undulations, and even 
retaining the exact form of the ripple as it flow- 
ed down from the crater. Hollow cones ap- 
pear at intervals like gigantic petrified bubbles, 
and extend far into the plain. Some of these, 
in shape like an inverted cup, are rent, and 
present large fissures, while others are broken 
in two, one half only remaining, which exhibit 
the thickness of the shell of basaltic lava to be 
only from one to three feet.” 


He reached Durango on the fourth. 
This he describes as a picturesque city, 
with two or three large churches, and some 
government buildings, fair to the eye but 
foul within,” with a population of eighteen 
thousand, “seventeen thousand of whom 
are rogues and rascals.” It was during 
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| his visit in dread and expectation of an In- 
| dian invasion. 


“ Some five hundred Camanches were known 
to be in the vicinity toward the north-east; so, 
after a fanfaron of several days, and high mass 
in the church for the repose of those who were 
going to be killed, &c., the troops and valientes 
of the city, with beating drums and flying 
colors, marched out to the souch-west, and hap- 
pened to miss ‘los barbaros.” However, it 
saved them a sound drubbing, and the coun 
the valientes who would have been killed.” 


The inhabitants of Durango and Chi- 
huahua live in perpetual similar alarms. 

Beyond the city of Durango to the north 
and north-west, stretch away the vast un- 
cultivated and unpeopled plains of Chihua- 
hua, the Bolson de Mapimi, and the arid 
deserts of Gila. In the oases of these, 
the wild and hostile Apaches have their 
dwelling-places, from which they contin- 
ually descend upon the border settlements 
and haciendas, sweeping off the herds of 
horses and mules, and barbarously kill- 
ing the unarmed peasantry. The Ca- 
manches, also, from the distant prairie 
country beyond the Del Norte and Rio 
Pecos, make annual expeditions into these 
States, and frequently far into the interior, 
for the purpose of procuring animals and 
slaves, carrying off the young boys and 
girls, and massacring the adults in the 
most barbarous manner. 

The author, on leaving Mexico, concludes 
the chapter with some general remarks 
on the condition of the country, character 
of the people, etc., the tone of which may 
be guessed from the extract from his pre- 
face. We have only room for one or two 
paragraphs. 


“The Mexicans, as a people, rank decidedly 
low in the scale of humanity. They are de- 
ficient in moral as well as physical organiza- 
tion: by the latter I do not mean to assert that 
they are wanting in corporeal qualities, al- 
though certainly inferior to most races in bod- 
ily strength ; but there is a deficiency in that 
respect which is invariably found attendant 
upon a low state of moral or intellectual organ- 
ization. They are treacherous, cunning, in- 
dolent, and without energy, and cowardly by 
nature. Inherent, instinctive cowardice is rare- 
ly met with in any race of men, yet I affirm 
that in this instance it certainly exists, and is 
most conspicuous ; rg | possess at the same 
time that amount of brutish indifference to 
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death which can be turned to good account in 
soldiers, and I believe, if properly led, that the 
Mexicans would on this account behave toler- 
ably well in the field, but no more than tolera- 
bly. ® 
X It is a matter of little astonishment to me 
that the country is in the state itis, It can 
never progress or become civilized until its 
present population is supplanted by a more 
energetic one. The present would-be repub- 
lican form of government is not adapted to 
such a population as exists in Mexico, as is 
plainly evident in the effects of the constantly- 
recurring revolutions. Until a people can ap- 
preciate the "aap principles of civil and relig- 
ious liberty, the advantages of free institutions 
are thrown away upon them. A long minority 
has to be passed through before this can be 
effected ; and, in this instance, befere the requi- 
site fitness can be attained, the country will 
probably have passed from the hands of its 
present owners toa more able and energetic 
race. On the subject of government I will not 
touch: | maintain that the Mexicans are inca- 
pable of self-government, and will always be so 
until regenerated.” 


Whether our own unregenerate nation 
is called upon to propagate with the point 
of the bayonet, the true political faith 
among this benighted people, is a question, 
which it is to be hoped will never need to 
be discussed before a class of readers who 
do not look for their opinions to the col- 
umns of the daily newspapers. 

On the road from Durango to Mapimi, 
the author had a little adventure with his 
Mexican muleteer, which may account for 
some of his prejudice against the nation :— 


“ Oct. 11th.—To the rancho of Los Sauces— 
the willows. The plains to-day were covered 
with cattle, and horses and mules. In the 
morning I was riding slowly ahead of my caval- 
lada, passing at the time through a lonely 
mezquite-grove, when the sudden report of fire- 
arms. and the whistling of a bullet passing my 
head at rather unpleasantly close quarters, 
caused me to turn sharply round, when I saw 
my amiable mozo witha pistol in his hand, some 
fifteen yards behind me, looking very guilty and 
foolish. To whip a pistol out of my holsters 
and ride up to him was the work of an instant ; 
and I was on the point of blowing out his 
brains, when his terrified and absurdly guilty- 
looking face turned my ire into an immoderate 


fit of laughter. 
“* Amigo, I said to him, ‘do you call this 
being skilled in the use of arms, to miss my 
head at fifteen yards ?” 
«“* Ah, caballero! inthe name of all the saints 
I did not fire at you, but at a duck which was 





flying over the road. Nolo cree su merced— 
your worship cannot believe I would do such a 
thing.” Now it so happened, that the pistols 
which I had given him io carry were secured in 
a pair of holsters tightly buckled and strapped 
round his waist. It was a difficult matter to 
unbuckle them at any time: and as to having 
had time to get one out to fire at a duck flying 
over the road, it was impossible, even if such an 
idea had occurred to him. I was certain that 
the duck was a fable, invented when he had 
missed me, and, in order to save my ammuni- 
tion, and my head from another sportsmanlike 
display, I halted and took from him everything 
in the shape of offensive weapon, not excepting 
his knife; and wound up a sermon which i 
deemed it necessary to give him, by administering 
a couple of dozen, well laid on with the buckle- 
end of my surcingle, at the same time giving 
him to understand, that if, hereafter, | had 
reason to suspect that he had even dreamed of 
another attempt upon my life, I would pistol 
him without a moment's hesitation. Distance 
from El Chorro thirty-six miles.” 


On the 26th, at Guajoquilla, he encoun- 
tered a half-starved Kentuckian, who had 
just been found and brought in from the 
sierra, where the remainder of his com- 
pany were wandering without food and 
water, if not already dead. They were a 
party of Santa Fé teamsters, who had left 
a caravan to proceed across the country to 
the United States. 


“ According to his account, the others must 
long ere this have perished, for when he left 
them they were prostrate on the ground, unable 
to rise, and praying for death. In the hope of 
recovering some of their effects, his companion, 
after recruiting his strength, had started back 
to the spot with some Mexicans, but meeting a 
party of Camancbes, they had returned without 
reaching the place. The next day, however, 
some vaqgueros entered the town, bearing six 
or seven Americans benind their saddles, and 
toward the evening two more were brought in, 
making eleven in all who had arrived. Such 
miserable, emaciated creatures it has never been 
my lot tosee. With long hair and beards, and 
thin, cadaverous faces, with cheek-bones pro- 
jecting almost through the skin, and their 
mouths cracked with the drought, they dis- 
mounted before my door, weak and scarcely 
able to stand; most of them had entirely lost 
their voices, and some were giddy and light- 
headed with the sufferings they had endured. 
From their account I had no doubt that ten of 
their party were perishing inthe sierra, or most 
probably had expired; for they were entirely 
exhausted when the last of those who had ar- 
rived left the spot where they had been lying. 
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After ordering my servant to make a large 
quantity of strong soup for the poor fellows, and 

roviding for their immediate wants, I proceed- 
ed to the alcalde of the place, and told him the 
story. He at once agreed with me that some 
steps must be taken to rescue the sufferers if 
still alive, but he doubted if the people in the 
town would undertake the expedition, as it was 
known that the Indians were in the sierras, and 
in fact in every part, and it was a perfect mir- 
acle how the men had reached the town in 
safety. He also promised me that the men 
should not be confined, but allowed to go at 
large on parole, until he had communicated 
with the Governor of Chihuahua, and that a 
large room should be provided for them, where 
they would be at perfect liberty.” 


Not content with informing the alcalde, 
our traveller procured four or five ranche- 
ros, and went on an expedition after the 
lost men; but they were unsuccessful, and 
were obliged to return after their animals 
had been thirty hours without water. 

The matter-of-fact manner in which all 
this is told is very delightful. The author 
does not seem to wish to make a display 
of his humanity or his courage, and hence, 
although his adventures are often hazard- 
ous, he does not offend belief. His pre- 
judices are as open as the day, and they 
are not such as influence his facts. A\l- 
though it is evident that he thoroughly 
hates and despises the Mexicans, yet he 
does not conceal the behavior of the al- 
calde in this instance, who certainly did 
all that he could do for the unfortunate 
Americans. 

Chihuahua, when our author reached it, 
on the 8th of November, was in a great 
ferment on account of the expected advance 
of the Americans. The city contains from 
eight to ten thousand inhabitants. The 
population of the whole province is over- 
estimated at 180,000 : its area is 107,584 
square miles. Not twenty square miles are 
under cultivation, and at least three-fifths 
of the whole is sterile and unproductive. 
At this time the American forces were en- 
camped on the borders of the great desert. 
In rear of them was the American cara- 
vana of two hundred wagons of goods, 
which entering Santa Fé with the troops, 
had paid no duty there ; the duty, there- 
fore, five hundred dollars on each wagon, 
would have been payable to the Governor 
of Chihuahua, and would have been ser- 
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viceable to the Mexicans in enabling them 
to raise troops. 


“ They were therefore ordered to remain in 
rear of the troops, and not to advance except- 
ing under their escort. The commanding offi- 
cer deemed it imprudent to allow such an amount 
of the sinews of war to be placed in the hands 
of the enemy, to be used against the Americans. 
That’this was very proper under the cireum- 
stances there could be no gainsaying, but at 
the same time there was a very large amount 
of property belonging to English merchants and 
others of neutral nations, who were suffering 
enormous losses by the detention of their goods ; 
and as no official notification had been given 
of the blackade of the frontier town of Santa 
Fe, this prohibition to proceed was considered 
unjust and arbitrary. My opinion, however, 
is, that the officer in command of the United 
States troops was perfectly justified in the 
course he pursued, knowing well the uses to 
which the money thus obtained would have 
been applied.” 


It is singular that Mr. Ruxton, who would 
certainly, from the passage here given, 
and indeed almost the whole of his book, 
appear to be a fair-minded man, and above 
petty national prejudice, should suffer him- 
self to be easily led into error whenever he 
has occasion to speak of our brilliant vic- 
tories. Thus in the passage mentioning 
the taking of Vera Cruz, and more especial- 
ly in a paragraph we shall quote »resentlyv 
respecting the capture of Chi’.aahua, if 
there were any foundation for his state- 
ments, it would inevitably tend very much 
to diminish the lustre of ourarms. We do 
no& quote him on these points to uphold 
his views, but because they are the testi- 
mony of one who, in every other respect, 
seems to desire to be impartial. Success, 
in military affairs, covers a multitude of 
evils ; the glare of glory blinds the popu- 
lar eye, and the real truth of circumstances 
does not appear, sometimes, till after the 
lapse of years. A writer or speaker who 
should, in addressing the public in a mass 
meeting, or through a political journal, ven- 
ture at the present time to hint aught in 
disparagement of any achievement of any 
portion of our army in this bad war, would 
be hissed from the stage or burned in effigy 
in the streets. Even those most strongly 
opposed to the war think themselves obliged 
to succumb to the popular enthusiasm, and 
affect more pride in our dear-bought vic- 
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tories than they really feel. Whenever 
the army is mentioned, it is spoken of with 
all the praise that language can express ; 
and so we go on, both parties covering it 
deeper and deeper with glory, till it already 
outshines even the glittering host that 
warred on Heaven, 

This feeling will do more to perpetuate 
the war than any other cause. If it con- 
tinues, it may involve our nation still more 
seriously hereafter. So long as the fever 
rages within, it will break out in one quar- 
teroranother, It would be better if, while 
we admit the strength of our nation’s right- 
hand, we could defer awhile rejoicing over 
the blows it has struck in an wnjust con- 
test. At least, let us not magnify them 
till our people fall into a brutish desire of 
striking more, merely to show how well it 
can hit. This is no injustice to any portion 
of thearmy. In so far as we know and 
believe, they all seem to have done their 
duty, but their suecess ought not to pre- 
vent us from endeavoring to satisfy our- 
selves fully upon the subject. Indeed, in 
such a war as this it should be the busi- 
ness of every citizen to hold our soldiers 
to a strict account before the tribunal of 
his private judgment, and see particularly, 
that they, none of them, go beyond their 
instructions. 

With these opinions, we quote Mr. Rux- 
ton’s statements for what they are worth. 
His account of the Mexican troops, we can- 
not but think, underrates their strength, and 
his views of what has been accomplished 
by ours are, it may be, wholly the result 
of prejudice, where they contravene our 
extra Picayune correspondence and official 
dispatches. 

He left Chihuahua under an escort, 
which, he says, 


“ Consisted of two or three dragoons of the 
regiment of Vera Cruz, which had been several 
years in Santa Fé, but had run away with the 
governor on the approach of the Americans, 
and were now stationed at Chihuahua. Their 
horses—wretched, half-starved animals—were 
borrowed for the occasion; and the men, re- 
fusing to march without some provision for the 
road, were advanced their ‘sueldo’ by a pat- 
riotic merchant of the town, who gave each a 
handful of copper coins, which they carefully 
tied up in the corners of their sarapes. Their 
dress was original and uniform (in rags). One 
had on a dirty broad-brimmed straw hat, another 
a handkerchief tied round his head.. One had 
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a portion of a jacket, another was in his shirt- 
sleeves, with overalls, open to the winds, reach- 
ing a little below the knees. All were boot- 
less and unspurred. One had a rusty sword 
and lance, another a gun without a hammer, 
the third a bow and arrows. Although the 
nights were piercingly cold, they had but one 
wretched, tattered sarape of the commonest 
kind between them, and no rations of any de- 
scription. 

“These were regulars of the regiment of 
Vera Cruz. I may as well here mention that, 
two or three months after, Colonel Doniphan, 
with nine hundred volunteers, marched through 
the state of Chihuahua, defeating on one occa- 
sion three thousand Mexicans with great 
slaughter, and taking the city itself, without 
losing one man in the campaign. 

“ At Sacramento the Mexicans intrenched 
themselves behind formidable breastworks, hav- 
ing ten or twelve pieces of artillery in battery, 
and numbering at least three thousand. Will 
it be believed that these miserable creatures 
were driven from their position, and slaughter- 
ed like sheep, by nine hundred raw backwoods- 
men, who did not lose one single man in the 
encounter ?” 


At El Paso our author found four 
American prisoners whom he endeavored 
to assist in escaping. The soil of this de- 
partment is very rich, and should it ever 
fall into the hands of the Americans, it will 
soon, he says, become a thriving settlement ; 
for the hardy backwoodsman, with his axe 
on one shoulder, and rifle on the other, will 
not be deterred by the savage, like the 
present pusillanimous owners of the soil, 
from turning it to account. 

The view of the Anglo-Saxon mission- 
ary detachment under Colonel Doniphan, 
and the observations upon our service 
which follow it, deserve quoting as nearly 
entire as our limits will permit :— 


“ Staying at Fray Cristoval but one night, I 
pushed on to the ruins of Valverde, a long- 
deserted rancheria,a few miles beyond which 
was the advanced post of the American troops. 
Here, encamped on the banks of the river in the 
heavy timber, I found a great portion of the 
caravan which I have before mentioned as 
being en route to Chihuahua, and also a survey- 
ing party under the command of Lieutenant 
Abert, of the United States Topographical 
Engineers. 

Provisions of all kinds were very scarce in 
the camp, and the game, being constantly hunt- 
ed, soon disappeared. Having been invited to 
join the hospitable mess of the officers of the 
Engineers, I fortunately did not suffer, although 
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even they were living on their rations, and on 
the produce of our guns. The traders, mostly 
young men from the eastern cities, were fine, 
hearty fellows, who employ their capital in this 
trade because it combines pleasure with profit, 
and the excitement and danger of the journey 


through the Indian country are more agreeable | 


than the monotonous life of a city merchant. 
The volunteers’ camp was some three miles up 
the river on the other side. Colonel Doniphan, 
who commanded, had just returned from an 
expedition into the Navajo country for the pur- 
pose of making a treaty with the chiefs of that 
nation, who have hitherto been bitter enemies 
of the New Mexicans. From appearances no 
one would have imagined this to be a military 
encampment. The tents were in a line, but 
there all uniformity ceased. There were no 
regulations in force with regard to cleanliness. 
The camp was strewed with bones and offal of 
the cattle slaughtered for its supply, and not 
the slightest attention was paid to keeping 
it clear from other accumulations of filth. 
The men, unwashed and unshaven, were 
ragged and dirty, without uniforms, and dressed 
as, and how, they pleased. They wandered 
about, listless and sickly-looking, or were sitting 
in groups playing at cards, and swearing and 
cursing, even at the officers if they interfered 
to stop it, (as I witnessed.) The greatest 
irregularities constantly took place. Sentries, 
or a guard, although in an enemy’s country, 
were voted unnecessary; and one fine day, 
during the time I was here, three Navajo 
Indians ran off with a flock of eight hurdred 
sheep belunging to the camp, killing the two 
volunteers in charge of them, and reaching the 
mountains in safety with their booty. Their 
mules and horses were straying over the coun- 
try; in fact,the most total want of discipline 
was apparent in everything. These very men, 
however, were as full of tight as game-cocks, 
and shortly after defeated four times their num- 
ber of Mexicans at Sacramento near Chihuahua. 

“ The American can never be made a soldier ; 
his constitution will not bear the restraint of 
discipline, neither will his very mistaken notions 


about liberty allow him to subject himself to its | 


necessary control. In a country abounding 
with all the necessaries of life, and where any 
one of physical ability is at no loss for profita- 
ble employment ; moreover, where, from the 
nature of the country, the kc wer classes lead a 
life free from all the restraint of socity, and 
almost its conventional laws, it is easy to con- 
ceive that it would require great inducements 
for a man to enter the army, and subject himself 
to discipline for the sake of the trifling remunera- 
tion, when so many other sources of profitable 
rt Sr are open tohim. For these rea- 
sons the service is unpopular, and only resorted 
to by men who are either too indolent to work, 
or whose bad characters prevent them seeking 
other employment. 
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“The volunteering service, on “the other 
hand, is eagerly sought, on occasions such as 
the present war with Mexico affords, by young 
men even of the most respectable classes, as, in 
this, discipline exists but in name, and they 
have privileges and rights,such as electing 
their own officers, &c., which they consider to 
be more consonant to their ideas of liberty and 
equality. The system is palpably bad, as they 
have sufficiently proved in this war. The 
election of officers is made entirely a political 
question, and quite irrespective of their military 
qualities, and, knowing the footing on which 
they stand with the men, they, if even they 
know how, are afraid to exact of them either 
order or discipline. Of drill or manwuvring 
the volunteers have little or no idea. ‘Every 
man on his own hook’ is their system in action ; 
and trusting to,and confident in, their undenia- 
ble bravery, they ‘go ahead,’ and overcome all 
obstacles. No people know better the advan- 
tages of discipline than do the officers of the 
regular service ; and it is greatly to their credit 
that they can keep the standing army in the 
state itis. As itis mostly composed of foreign- 
ers—Germans, English, and Irish, and deserters 
from the British army—they might be brought 
to as perfect a state of discipline as any of the 
armies of Europe ; but the feeling of the peo- 
ple will not permit it; the public would at once 
cry out against it as contrary to republican 
notions and the liberty of the citizen. 

“There is a vast disparity between the 
officers of the regular army and the men they 
command. Receiving at West Point (an ad- 
mirable institution) a military education by 
which they acquire a practical as well as 
theoretical knowledge of the science of war, as 
a class they are probably more distinguished 
for military knowledge than the officers of any 
European army. Uniting with this a high 
chivalrous feeling and most conspicuous gallan- 
try, they have all the essentials of the officer 
and soldier. Notwithstanding this, they have 
been hitherto an unpopular class in the United 
States, being accused of having a tendency to 
aristocratic feeling, but rather, 1 do believe. 
from the marked distinction in education and 
character which divides them from the mass. 
than any other reason. However, the late 
operations in Mexico have sufficiently proved 
that to their regular officers ‘alone, and more 
particularly to those who have been educated at 
the much-decried West Point, are to be attrib- 
uted the successes which have everywhere 
attended the American arms ; and it is notori- 
ous that on more than one occasion the steadi- 
ness of the small regular force, and particularly 
of the artillery, uoder their command, has 
saved the army from most serious disasters.” 


Our author, in saying of the Mexicans 
generally that they have “ not one single 
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virtue,” does not, it must be confessed, 
leave upon the reader a very favorable 
impression of their character ; yet in com- 
parison with his remarks upon the people 
of New Mexico, his former expressions are 
quite faint :— 


* In their social state but one degree removed 
from the veriest savages, they might take a 
lesson even from these in morality and the 
conventional decencies of life. Imposing no 
restraint on their passions, a shameless and 
universal concubinage exists, and a total disre- 
gard of moral laws, to which it would be 
impossible to find a parallel in any country 
calling itself civilized. A want of honorable 
principle, and consummate duplicity and treach- 
ery, characterize all their dealings. Liars by 
nature, they are treacherous and faithless to 
their friends, cowardly and cringing to their 
enemies : cruel, as all cowards are, they unite 
savage ferocity with their want of animal 
courage ; as an example of which, their recent 
massacre of Governor Bent and other Ameri- 
cans may be given—one of a hundred in- 
stances.” 


The city of Santa Fé, judging from his 
report, cannot have much improved since 
the visit of an acquaintance who traded 
there many years ago :-— 


“ The appearance of the town defies descrip- 
tion, and | can compare it to nothing but a 
dilapidated brick-kiln or a prairie-dog town. 
The inhabitants are worthy of their city, and a 
more miserable, vicious-looking population it 
would be impossible to imagine. Neither was 
the town improved, at the time of my visit, by 
the addition to the population of some three 
thousand Americans, the dirtiest, rowdiest 
crew I have ever seen collected together. 

“Crowds of drunken volunteers filled the 
streets, brawling and boasting, but never fight- 
ing; Mexicans, wrapped in sarape, scowled 
upon them as they passed; donkey-loads of 
hoja—corn-shucks—were hawking about for 
a and Pueblo Indians and priests jostled 
the rude crowds of brawlers at every step. 
Under the portales were numerous monte tables, 
surrounded by Mexicans and Americans. 
Every other house was a grocery, as they call 
a gin or whisky shop, continually disgorging, 
reeling, drunken men, and everywhere filth 
and dirt reigned triumphant.” 

“ Although I had determined to remain some 
time in Santa Fé to recruit my animals, I was 
so disgusted with the filth of the town, and the 
disreputable society a stranger was forced into, 
that in a very few days I once more packed my 
mules, and proceeded to the north, through the 
valley of Taos.” | 


From the valley of Taos the author 
crossed over to the head waters of the 
Colorado, thence back to the valley of the 
Red Fork of the Arkansas, where, with 
the exception of occasional visits to a 
small fort inhabited by a few hunters, he 
spent the winter in the region around the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. In May he 
started from this fort in company with 
some Americans, for Council Grove, Fort 
Leavenworth and St. Louis, from which 
city he came by the lake route to New 
York in July, and reached Liverpool in 
August—making a pleasant little excursion 
of somewhat over twelve months. 

Near the conclusion of his book he 
favors us with his opinion in general re- 
specting the war, and also with his views 
on slavery, neither of which, although his 
idea of the former is very correct, and all 
his ~emarks conceived in a manly spirit, 
is worth quoting here. We do not think 
it necessary to look to foreigners for our 
political opinions, and it is only where he 
appears as an observer that his statements 
are of value; his eyes, his testimony as an 
unbiassed witness, are all that we can make 
use of, 

The incidental paragraphs bearing upon 
our Mexican relations, which we have 
given nearly all of, scarcely make a feature 
in the volume, which is simply a personal 
narrative of adventures. We should have 
been better pleased, had it not been 
necessary to have given most attention to 
these paragraphs, to have extracted many 
more of the choice pieces of description in 
which the book abounds, and thus to have 
given our article a more agreeable direc- 
tion. As it is we cannot bring ourselves 
to leave it without culling a few extracts 
which will give the reader some idea of its 
interest. 


A View 1s THE Movuntatns.-—“ Before me 
lay the main chain of the Rocky Mountains, 
Pike’s Peak lifting its snowy head far above 
the rest; and to the southeast the Spanish 
Peaks (Cumbres Espafiolas) towered like twin 
giants over the plains. Beneath the mountain 
on which I s was a narrow valley, through 
which ran a streamlet bordered with dwarf-oak 
and pine, and looking like a thread of silver as 
it wound through the plain. Rugged peaks 
and ridges, snow-clad and covered with pine, 
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mountains gradually smoothed away into de- 
tached spurs and broken ground, until they met 
the vast prairies, which stretched far as the eye 
could reach, and hundreds of miles beyond—a 
sea of seeming barrenness, vast and dismal. 
A hurricane of wind was blowing at the time, 
and clouds of dust swept along the sandy prei- 
ries, like the smoke of a million bonfires. On 
the mountain-top it roared and raved through 
the pines, filling the air with snow and broken 
branches, and piling it in huge drifts against 
the trees. ‘The perfect solitude of this vast 
wilderness was most appalling. From my po- 
sition on the summit of the dividing ridge | 
had a bird’s-eye view, as it were, over the rug- 

ed and chaotic masses of the stupendous chain 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the vast deserts 
which stretched away from their eastern bases ; 
while, on all sides of me, broken ridges, and 
chasms and ravines, with masses of piled-up 
rocks and uprooted trees, with clouds of drift- 
ing snow flying through the air, and the hurri- 
cane’s roar battling through the forest at my 
feet, added to the wildness of the scene, which 
was unrelieved by the slightest vestige of ani- 
mal or human life. Not a sound, either of bird 
or beast, was heard—indeed, the hoarse and 
stunning rattle of the wind would have drowned 
them, so loud it roared and raved through the 
trees.” 

Prxe’s Peak at Daysreak.— “ Daybreak 
in this wild spot was beautiful in the extreme. 
While the deep gorge in which I lay was still 
buried in perfect gloom, the mountain-tops 
loomed gray and indistinct from out the morn- 
ing mist. A faint glow of light broke over the 
ridge which shut out the valley from the east, 
and, spreading over the sky, first displayed the 
snow-covered peak, a wreath of vapory mist 
encircling it, which gradually rose and disap- 
peared. Suddenly the dull white of its summit 
glowed with light like burnished silver; and at 
the same moment the whole eastern sky blazed, 
as it were in gold, and ridge and peak, catching 
the refulgence, glittered with the beams of the 
rising sun, which at length, peeping over the 
crest, flooded at once the valley with its daz- 
zling light.” 

A Travetting Companion.—“From Rio 
Colorado we had been constantly followed by a 
large gray wolf. Every evening, as soon as 
we got into camp, he made his appearance, 
squatting quietly down at a little distance, and 
after we had turned in for the night, helping 
himself to anything lying about. Our first 
acquaintance commenced on the prairie where 
I had killed the two antelopes, and the excellent 
dinner he then made, on the remains of the 
two carcasses, had evidently attached him to 
our society. In the morning, as soon as we 
left the camp, he took possession, and quickly 
ate up the remnants of our supper and some 
little extras I always took care to leave for 
him. Shortly after he would trot after us, and, 
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if we halted for a short time to adjust the mule- 
packs or water the animals, he sat down quiet- 
ly until we resumed our march. But when 1 
killed an antelope, and was in the act of butch 
ering it, he gravely looked on, or loped round 
and round, licking his jaws, and in a state of 
evident self-gratulation. I had him twenty 
times a day within reach of my rifle, but he 
became such an old friend that I never dreamed 
of molesting him.” 

CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN Ricnes.—“ In 
the early part of the night, when the storm was 
at its height, I was attracted to a fire at the 
edge of the encampment by the sound of a 
man’s voice perpetrating a song. Drawing 
near, | found a fire, or, rather, a few embers 
and an extinguished log, over which cowered 
a man sitting cross-legged in Indian fashion, 
holding his attenuated hands over the expirin 
ashes. His features, pinched with the cold, 
and lank and thin with disease, wore a comical- 
ly serious expression, as the electric flashes 
lighted them up, the rain streaming off his nose 
and prominent chin, and his hunting-shirt hang- 
ing about him in a flabby and soaking embrace. 
He was quite alone, and sat watching a little 
pot, doubtless containing his supper, which re- 
fused to boil on the miserable fire. Spite of 
such a situation, which could be termed any- 
thing but cheering, he, like Mark Tapley, evi- 
dently thought that now was the very moment 
to be jolly, and was rapping out at the top of 
his voice a ditty, the chorus of which was, and 
which he gave with peculiar emphasis, 


* How happy am I! 
From care I’m free : 

Oh, why are not all 
Contented like me ?’— 


Not for an instant intending it as a satire upon 
himself, but singing away with perfect serious- 
ness, raising his voice at the third line, ‘ Oh, 
why are not all,’ particularly at the ‘ Oh,’ in a 
most serio-comical manner. During the night 
I occasionally shook the water out of my blan- 
ket, and raised my head to assure myself that 
the animals were safe, lying down to sleep 
again, perfectly satisfied that not even a Paw- 
nee would face such a storm, even to steal 
horses. But I did that celebrated thieving na- 
tion gross injustice; for they, on that very 
night, carried off several mules belonging to 
the other train of wagons, notwithstanding that 
a strict guard was kept up all the night.” 

A Nieut in tae Snow.—* The way the 
wind roared over the prairie that night—how 
the snow drove before it, covering me and the 
poor animals partly—and how I lay there, feel- 
ing the very blood freezing in my veins, and 
my bones petrifying with the icy blasts which 
seemed to penetrate them—how for hours I 
remained with my head on my knees, and the 
snow pressing it down like a weight of lead, 
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ting every instant to drop into a sleep 
from which I knew it was impossible I should 
ever awake—how every now and then the 
mules would groan aloud and fall down upon 
‘the snuw, and then again struggle on their 
legs—how all night long the piercing how! of 
wolves was borne upon the wind, which never 
for an instant abated its violence during the 
night—I would not attempt to describe. I have 
passed many nights alone in the wilderness, 
and in a solitary camp have listened to the roar- 
ings of the wind and the howling of wolves, 
and felt the rain or snow beating upon me, 
with perfect unconcern: but this night threw 
all my former experiences into the shade, and 
is marked with the blackest of stones in the 
memoranda of my journeyings. 

“Once, late in the night, by keeping my 
hands buried in the breast of my hunting- 
shirt, I succeeded in restoring sufficient feeling 
into them to enable me to strike a light. Luck- 
ily my pipe, which was made out of a huge 
piece of cotton-wood bark, and capable of con- 
taining at least twelve ordinary pipefuls, was 
filled with tobacco to the brim; and this, I do 
believe, kept me alive during the night, for 
I smoked and smoked until the pipe itself caught 
fire, and burned completely to the stem. 

‘*‘] was just sinking into a dreamy stupor, 
when the mules began to shake themselves, and 
sneeze and snort; which hailing as a good 
sign, and that they were still alive, I attempted 
to lift my head and take a view of the weather. 
When with great difficulty | raised my head, 
all appeared dark as pitch, and it did not at first 
occur to me that I was buried deep in snow ; 
but when I thrust my arm above me, a hole 
was thus made, through which I saw the stars 
shining in the sky, and the clouds fast clearing 
away. Makinga sudden attempt to straighten 
my almost petrified back and limbs, | rose, but 
unable to stand, fell forward in the snow, fright- 
ening the animals, which immediately started 
away. When I gained my legs I found that 
day was just breaking, a long, gray line of 
light appearing over the belt of timber on the 
creek, and the clouds gradually rising from 
the east, and allowing the stars to peep from 
patches of bluesky. Following the animals as 
soon as I gained the use of my limbs, and tak- 
ing a last Took at the perfect cave from which. 
I had just risen, 1 found them in the timber, 
and, singular enough, under the very tree 
where we had cached our meat. However, I 
was unable to ascend the tree in my present 
state, and my frost-bitten fingers refused to per- 
form their offices ; so that I jumped upon my 
horse, and, followed by the mules, galloped 
back to the Arkansas, which I seated in the 
evening, half dead with hunger and cold.” 

How IT MAKES ONE FEEL.—“ Apart from 
the feeling of loneliness which any one in my 
situation must naturally have experienced, sur- 
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rounded by stupendous works of nature, which 
in all their solitary grandeur frowned upon me, 
and sinking into utter insignificance the miser- 
able mortal who crept beneath their shadow, 
still there was something inexpressibly exhila- 
rating in the sensation of positive freedom from 
all worldly care, and a consequent expansion 
of the sinews, as it were, of mind and body, 
which made me feel elastic as a ball of Indian 
rubber, and in a state of such perfect insouci- 
ance that no more dread of scalping Indians en- 
tered my mind than if I had been sitting in 
Broadway, in one of the windows of Astor 
House. A citizen of the world, I never found 
any difficulty in investing my resting-place, 
wherever it might be, with all the attributes of 
a home ; and hailed, with delight equal to that 
which the artificial comforts of a civilized home 
would have caused, the, to me, domestic ap- 
pearance of my hobbled animals, as they grazed 
around the camp, when | returned after a hard 
day’s hunt.” 

ComrortTaBLe Lopeincs.—* The night be- 
fore reaching Caw River we encamped on a 
bare prairie, through which ran a small creek, 
fringed with timber. At sundown the wind, 
which had blown smartly the whole day, sud- 
denly fell, and one of those unnatural calms 
succeeded, which so surely herald a storm in 
these regions. The sky became overcast with 
heavy inky clouds, and an intolerably sultry 
and oppressive heat pervaded the atmosphere. 
Myriads of fire-flies darted about, and legions 
of bugs and beetles, and invading hosts of sand- 
flies and mosquitos, droned and hummed in the 
air, swooping like charging Cossacks on my 
unfortunate body. Beetles and bugs of easy 
squeezability, Brobdignag proportions, and in- 
tolerable odor, darted into my mouth as I gasped 
for breath; while sand-flies with their atomic 
stings probed my nose and ears, and mosquitos 
thrust their poisoned lances into every part of 
my body. Hoping for the coming storm, I lay 
without covering, exposed to all their attacks ; 
but the agony of this merciless persecution was 
nothing to the thrill of horror which pervaded 
my very bones when a cold, clammy rattlesnake 
crawled over my naked ankles ; a flash of light- 
ning at the moment revealing to me the reptile, 
as with raised head it dragged its scaly belly 
across my skin, during which time, to me an 
age, I feared to draw a breath lest the snake 
should strike me. Presently the storm broke 
upon us ; a hurricane of wind squalled over the 
prairie, a flash of vivid lightning, followed by a 
clap of deafening thunder, and then down came 
the rain in torrents. [ actually revelled in the 
shower-bath ; for away on the instant were 
washed bugs and beetles; mosquitos were 
drowned in millions; and the rattlesnakes | 
knew would now retire to their holes, and leave 


me in peace and quiet.” 
GW. F. 
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A WORD ON TREACHERY. 


Treacuery has always amixture of du- 
plicity and dishonesty, and no man can 
justly be styled a traitor, who main- 
tains an open and steady opposition to any 
power. He, we think, is the real traitor 
who enters into a cause in order to betray 
it; or who vacillates in his duty and allows 
his affection to go over to the enemy. He, 
too, is a traitor of the blackest dye, who 
abuses his country’s confidence, or em- 
ploys its revenues or its power in unlawful 
enterprises : his treachery is of a charac- 
ter more to be feared and abhorred than 
that of an Arnold, for it is more subtle, 
more difficult to detect and punish, and 
works evil on a grander scale. He, too, is 
a subtle traitor, who misrepresents the 
finances or the designs of the government | 
in his official correspondence with the peo- 
ple: citizens do not vote men into office 
to give them an opportunity of carrying 
out their private schemes ; they are there 
to do their duty, to work for the people, | 
and not to manufacture false estimates, or | 
hatch schemes of conquest. 

It is a very common notion, that to be a 
traitor, one must have given upa fortress, | 
or surrendered a body of troops, or sent in- | 
formation to the enemy, or the like overt 
acts; but this is only a vulgar and visible 
kind of treason: is not he also your ene- 
my, who injures and insults you by false in- 
formation of your affairs ? and being in your 
confidence, and bound to tell you the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; 
is he not a true and genuine betrayer of you, 
if he does otherwise? The information is 
necessary to you; you cannot exercise your 
prerogative as a freeman, to decide in your 
private thoughts, or give your public opin- 
ion upon the course government should 
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take ; you cannot vote correctly or do any- 
thing rightly as a citizen, without a true 
and full account of the condition of your 
government. He, then, to me is a traitor, 
who deceives me in particulars so impor- 
tant to me, and I write him down as such 
in my remembrance. 

Or, to put another case, imagine that 
you know of a man, who, for the sake of 
a proconsulship over a conquered province, 
will make use of you and your free gov- 
ernment, established for your benefit and 





comfort, to defend you against enemies 
from without, and traitors within—to urge 
you into a war that you hate, that brings 
no honor to yourself, and entails debt and 
tyranny upon your children; does he not 
stand in the shoes of atraitor? It is for 
himself only, and not for you, that he be- 
stirs himself so briskly, and puffs so many 
fine speeches in your ears, stuffed with epi- 
thets of honor and fame. 

Ten thousand brave.men and good sol- 
diers are led into the field against a rabble 
of thieves and Indians, to be swept down 
by grape-shot, or to die of fever and rheu- 
matic cramps, and all to please the vile 
ambition of a few aspiring gentlemen. Was 
it for our good that all this ravage was 
committed? Or was it to satisfy a private 
ambition? But if to satisfy a private am- 
bition, then of what character was that 
ambition? of a treacherous, or of a patri- 
otic character? Do these ambitious gen- 
tlemen suffer any of the ills which they 
inflict? Did they lie down with our brave 
troops and spirited officers in the wet 


_ ditches, to die there—or rise from a fe- 


verish couch at beat of drum, to be swept 
down by the hateful shot of the Mexican? 
He, we think, is the real traitor, who de- 
eeives the people and betrays them to 
death; and he the true patriot, who, 
when his country is in danger, rushes to 
the front rank in her defence. 

Never yet have this people endured so 
bitter an insult as that speech addressed 
to them by their President, when he stig- 
matized the opposers of this Mexican War 
with the name of traitor. His country will 
never forget nor forgive it—nrver! Nor 
is this shuffling Report of the Treasurer a 
less disgraceful affair—a worthy fellow to 
the message that preceded it; yet it ex- 
cites less indignation, because it discovers 
a cowardly fear of public opinion; the 
Treasury is afraid to tell how much money 
it has spent, and means to spend, and so 
gives the people an under estimate. This 
is like the proceedings of dishonest jobbers, 
who cheat a bargainer with underrating 
the cost; a proof that they respect nei- 
ther themselves nor the man with whom 
they have to deal. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


By the arrival of the Hibernia we are in pos- 
session of news from London to the 29th Jan- 
uary. Specie still continues to be received in 
England, and by the weekly account of the 
Bank, issued on the 27th January, we find the 
amount in its vaults has increased to the sum 
of £13,176,812, and its notes in active circu- 
lation to be £19,111,880. On the 27th, the 
Directors gave notice that their rate of discount 
would be reduced from five to four per cent. ; 
a measure supposed necessary to prevent their 
being excluded from the discount market, some 
large establishments in that line having intima- 
ted to their depositors that three per cent. was 
their maximum rate. Three per cent. consols 
had risen to 89}. The prices of this stock dur- 
ing last year will show the fluctuations in 
Government securities. On the Ist January, 
1847, the stock (which was then closed for the 
January dividend) was sold for the opening at 
93} to 94, exclusive of the dividend. Soon 
after, the failure of the crops and the state of 
Ireland, caused a depression. In March, the 
loan of £8,000,000 was taken at 891; but on 
the Ist of April this loan fell to 1 discount. 
At the June shutting of consols, the price was 
883, from which period it fell rapialy. On the 
19th of October, some few bargains were done 
for money, at from 78} to 79}. On the publi- 
cation of the letter of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to which we have before referred, 
a rapid improvement of nearly 3 per cent. took 
place; and since that time, with some slight 
reactions, prices gradually advanced ; and on 
the 1st of January last, consols for the opening 
were at 85 ex.div. The trade and commerce 
of the country show symptoms of improvement ; 
accounts from the manufacturing districts show 
a gradual increase of the employment of oper- 
atives. Some few failures have taken place 
during the last fortnight; but they are stated 
to be of minor importance, and the demand for 
most articles of foreign and colonial produce 
has been extensive, and at improved prices. 
The cotton market was steady, but not active, 
and a slight depression had taken place in the 
price of Posed stuffs. 

A grave question affecting the Church of 
England, has arisen in consequence of the 
nomination of Dr. Hampden to the vacant See 
of Hereford. On the receipt of the congé d'élire, 
by the Dean and Chapter, the former and a por- 
tion of the Chapter commenced a strong oppo- 
sition to the nominee, on account of some tenets 
professed by him; the election, however, was 





formally completed, and Dr. Hampden was con- 
firmed by the Vicar General of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who, on that occasion, refused 
to entertain an opposition which was then at- 
tempted. The objectors have since had recourse 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the ques- 
tion to be decided by that tribunal appears in 
fact to be, whether the nomination by the crown 
is imperative on the Dean and Chapter, and the 
election consequently a mere form ; or whether 
the latter body have the right of rejection ; in 
other words, whether, in the appointment of 
Bishops, the Church is or not under the entire 
control of the Sovereign. Considerable excite- 
ment has been raised on the subject of the na- 
tional defences. The Duke of Wellington has 
written a letter setting forth their entire inade- 
quacy in case of a war, and states, that from 
the use of steam navies, the country would be 
at the complete mercy of the French, who, in 
a few days from the announcement of hostili- 
ties, would be able to land such a force as could 
not be prevented from reaching London. This 
opinion appears to be entertained by several 
other military men, and the erection of defen- 
sive works, on the south and east coasts, is 
strongly urged ; in consequence of which, sur- 
veys are being made, which will doubtless lead 
to the construction of some very costly works. 
This panic has crossed the Channel, and the 
French appear inclined to pursue a similar 
course, in order to protect themselves from in- 
vasion from England. There are numerous 
accounts of shipwrecks and disasters at sea. 
The British steam frigate “ Avenger,” a first- 
class war-steamer, of 650 horse power, built in 
1845, was wrecked on the Sorelli Rocks, near 
Tunis, and totally lost. A portion of her crew 
reached the latter place, but it is feared the 
greater part perished. Accounts have also 
been received, that the British brig of war 
“ Snake ” was wrecked, and became a total 
loss, on the 29th of August, on a reef near 
Mocambo, ten miles south of the island of Mo- 
zambique. The influenza has been for some 
time on the decline in England. From the of- 
ficial report, it appears that the deaths in the 
metropolitan districts, for the week ending 22d 
January, were 1401, being an excess of 294 
over the winter average ; only 89 deaths occur- 
red that week from influenza. McQueen, in 
his “ Statistics of the British Empire,” states 
that in that kingdom “there are 2,250,000 
horses, of the total value of £67,000,000, of 
which more than 1,500,000 are used in agricul- 
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ture, and that their value is £45,000,000. The 
number of black cattle in the kingdom is 
about 14,000,000 to 15,000,000, of the value of 
£216,000,000 ; the number of sheep 50,000,000, 
whose value is estimated at £67,000,000. The 
number of pigs of all ages, breeding and rear- 
ing, is calculated to be upwards of 18,000,000, 
which, taking one-third at £2 each, and the 
remainder at 10s. each, gives a value of 
£11,870,000 as the capital invested in pigs 
alone ; making the total amount of oienal Ge 
vested in the above species of agricultural stock, 
£346,270,000.” The estimated amount of for- 
eign grain, corn and meal imported into Great 
Britain, from the 5th of July, 1846, to the 10th 
of October, 1847, exceeded 12,926,907 quarters, 
at the cost to the importers, of £33,452,775. 
Isaac D'Israeli, author of “ The Curiosities of 
Literature,” and other celebrated works, died 
on the 19th of January, of influenza, at his 
country seat, Bradenham House, in Bucking- 
hamsbire, aged 82 years. He was the only 
child of Benjamin D’Israeli, a Venetian mer- 
chant, who resided at Enfield, near London. 
His collegiate studies were pursued at Amster- 
dam and Leyden, where he acquired several 
modern languages and much classic knowledge. 
In 1786 he proceeded to France, and there 
turned his attention to French literature. He 
returned to England and commenced author- 
ship, by ‘vriting some verses in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and in 1791, wrote a “ De- 
fence of Poetry,” which he soon suppressed. 
Being in a situation of pecuniary independence, 
he devoted his whole life to letters. His “ Com- 
mentary on the Life and Reign of Charles I.” 
procured him the Honorary Degree of D. C. L. 
from the Uuiversity of Oxford. In 1839 he 
was struck with blindness, but this calamity 
did not prevent his publication of the “ Ameni- 
ties of Literature,” which his daughter's aid 
enabled him to produce. Miss Caroline Lucre- 
tia Herschell, sister to the celebrated Astrono- 
mer, Sir William Herschell, died at Hanover 
on the 9th of January, at which place she was 
born on the 16th of March, 1750. She was 
the constant companion and sole assistant of 
her brother in his astronomical labors, to the 
success of which her indefatigable zeal, dili- 
gence, and singular accuracy of calculation, 
not a little contributed. She performed the 
whole of the laborious duties of his astronom- 
ical assistant, attending both his daily labors 
and nightly watches ; and executed extensive 
and laborious numerical calculations necessary 
to render his labors available to science, as well 
as a multitude of others, relative to objects of 
theoretical and experimental inquiry, in which, 
during his long and active life, he was engaged. 
For the performance of these services she was 
in receipt of an income, granted to her by 
George the Third, sufficient for her singularly 
moderate wants and retired habits. She was 
an Honorary Member of the Royal Astronom- 
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ical Society, and of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Some years since the Gold Medal of the former 
Society was awarded to her. The present As- 
tronomer of that name was her favorite nephew. 

In Ireland the trial of offenders is progress- 
ing under the Special Commissions, and not- 
withstanding the state of the disturbed districts, 
the administration of justice is not impeded. 
Eleven persons have been capitally convicted, 
and a large number, found guilty of crimes, 
have been transported or committed to prison 
for various terms. Assassinations and threat- 
ening notices still continue, and some of the 
latter have been received by Catholic priests. 
The law restricting the right of possessing 
artas is being enforced. In some parts, fever 
and influenza, both of a malignant description, 

revail, and local destitution still continues. 
n the counties of Meath and Cavan, numbers 
of small farmers are disposing of their property 
with a view of emigrating in the spring; and 
there are numbers holding respectable positions 
in society, who intend leaving for America or 
the British Colonies. 

The Princess Adelaide, sister to the King of 
the French, died on the 28th of December, after 
a few days’ illness; her disease was the grippe, 
but no serious apprehensions had been enter- 
tained. By her death the King loses a coun- 
sellor, on whose judgment he was accustomed 
to place great reliance. The hesitation of the 
Duchess of Orleans to consent to her husband’s 
accepting the crown, when offered to him, was 
overcome by the firmness of the princess, and 
since that period she had been consulted on all 
questions in which the family interest was con- 
cerned. She died in possession of great wealth, 
the bulk of which goes to the Duke of Mont- 
pensier. The Journal des Debats states that 
the defensive works (in anticipation of an 
English invasion) which are resolved to be ex- 
ecuted will cost 64,195,700 francs. On the 
1st January there were 306 manufactories of do- 
mestic sugar in operation; the quantity manu- 
factured, or lying over since last year, was 
39,903,489 killogrammes ; that sold for con- 
sumption, 20,514,994; and the duty levied on 
the article, 19,388,495 francs. The customs- 
duties on imports and exports, for the last year, 
amounted to 134,117,730 francs, being a diminu- 
tion of 19,841,178 francs, as compared with the 
year previous. A debate in the Chamber of De- 
puties on a motion, having for its object to in- 
culpate M. Guizot with having encouraged and 
sanctioned the sale of an office of Refendary in 
the Court of Accounts, terminated in favor of the 
ministry by a vote of 225 to 146. On the Ist 
Jan., intelligence reached Paris of the arrival of 
the celebrated Abd-el-Kader at Toulon. The 
the Ex-Emir, hemmed in between the troops of 
Emperor of Morocco, and the French cavalry, 
under General Lamoriciere, surrendered to the 
latter on condition that he should be allowed to 
fix his residence in Egypt or Syria. These 
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terms being ratified by the Duc d’Aumale, Goy- 
ernor of Algeria, the fallen chief proceeded to 
Toulon in a government steamer. The terms 
of his surrender are not acted upon by the 
Government, and he is kept in confinement, 
and treated with considerable rigor, for the pur- 
pose of compelling him to renounce his intend- 
ed residence. It is said that he will be con- 
fined in Fort Lamalque, until an answer can be 
received from Mehemet Ali, as to whether he 
will consent to receive the Emir in Egypt, and 
= a guarantee to the French Government 
at he shall not leave that country. 

The following description of Abd-el-Kader’s 

rson is given in the Toulonnais :—* Abd-el- 

ader is of middling height. The expression 
of his countenance is mild, and rather mystical 
than warlike. His complexion has not that 
perfect purity which distinguishes the Arab 
aristocracy ; his face is pitted with small marks, 
which look like the traces of small-pox ; and in 
the middle of his forehead is a small tattoo 
mark. His beard is very black, but not thick. 
His costume is so simple, that it is, perhaps, 
not quite devoid of affectation.” 

In Switzerland, the dominant party are pro- 
ceeding in a course of violence and injustice. 
Formal sentence of proscription and confisca- 
tion has been published against thirty-one of 
the principal citizens of Fribourg, all of them 
untried, and they are condemned jointly and 
severally to pay a fine of 1,200,000 Swiss 
francs, or about $350,000, besides the loss of 
civil rights, and the banishment of fifteen of 
them for six years. Convents are suppressed 
and their property confiscated. A contribution 
of 460,000 Swiss francs is imposed on the 
Bishop of the diocese and nine convents situ- 
ated in the canton, not belonging to the Jesuits ; 
and all church property is placed under the 
control of the State. 

The Monastery of St. Bernard, which has 
been known for centuries to all Europe, by the 
piety, courage, and benevolence of its hardy 
inmates, has not escaped the ravages and plun- 
der of the successful party in Switzerland—be- 
tween which kingdom and the Sardinian do- 
minions it is situated. Although its inmates 
belonged to a religious order against which no 
political accusation had been preferred; by a 
decree of the 2d December, it was deprived of 
its ecclesiastical patronage, and sentenced to pay 
a very heavy fine. In vain the monks declared 
that the exaction would be their ruin, and that 
it would put an end to the hospitality which 
their house had exercised for 850 years; the 
Diet was inexorable, and on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, at 2 o’clock in the morning, certain federal 
commissaries and a body of armed soldiers en- 
tered the monastery, and taking an bnsqetoey 
of all the goods and chattels which it contained, 
established a military garrison within its an- 
cient walls. Against this act of aggression the 
monks have entered a solemn protest. 








The Pope has dispatched a note to the 
Vorort, deploring the intelligence which has 
reached him of the expulsion of religious bodies, 
in contravention of solemn guarantees contain- 
ed in the compact of 1845, and of various acts 
of sacrilege committed in churches. The Diet 
at its meeting, on the 14th January, resolved 
not to notice the Pope’s protest, and denied the 
right of any foreign power to invoke the bene- 
fit of the federal pact; they also deny the 
charges of sacrilege, and declare that the Nun- 
cio and upper clergy had been fomentors of trou- 
bles, and had encouraged the Sonderbund to 
resistance. The English minister has present- 
ed a friendly note to the President of the Diet, 
recommending a general amnesty, and the 
French Government have made a strong re- 
monstrance against the proceedings now in 
progress. 

The Minister of Finance, at Madrid, has pre- 
sented his budget to the Chambers. The re- 
ceipts are said to amount to 1,283,631,000 
reals, and the expenses are to be reduced to 
that amount. Espartero is in Madrid and ap- 
pears to enjoy great ge ef both at Court 
and among the people. The Chambers have 
been engaged in a very violent discussion of a 
proposal to impeach Salamanca for peculation 
while in the ministry. He threatens retaliation 
against Mon and Pidal, his former colleagues, 
and declares he is prepared to prove that the 
former, during his ministry, made away with 
about half a million of dollars of the public 
money, which he invested in the French funds. 
The influenza is raging at Madrid ; as many as 
122 persons have died in one day. 

The arrival of Austrian troops in Italy still 
continues. It is said their number in that 
country amounts to 75,000, the ordinary num- 
ber being only 30,000; and the Government of 
Austria has given immense orders for arms 
and projectiles. In Rome 12,000 percussion 
muskets have been received fromm France ; and 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany is about giving 
orders for arms in England, and is applying to 
the French Government for muskets. oid rdy 
is in a state of great excitement, and a general 
rising against the Austrians is not thought 
unlikely. Pavia has been the theatre of scenes 
of bloodshed. On the 8th January, the students 
of this University came to blows with the 
Austrian garrison, and many of the combatants 
on both sides were left dead on the gronnd. 
Pavia is only four hours’ drive from Milan, and 
issituated on the very frontier of the Sardinian 
States. On the 9th, the struggie was renewed 
with great rancor on both sides. ‘len persons 
were killed, and forty seriously wounded. The 
University was closed, and most of the students 
have crossed the frontier, and entered the 
dominions of Charles Albert of Sardinia. 

The following are some of the principal 

rovisions of the motu propriu decree of the 
Pope relative to the organization of the Minis- 
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try, and which appear to give general satisfac- 
tion. The administration of the Holy See is, 
in future, to consist of nine departments, name, 
ly : foreign affairs, interior, public instruction, 
grace and justice, finance, commerce, fine-arts, 
manufactures and agriculture, public works, 
war, and police. The chiefs of those depart- 
ments are to compose the Council of Ministers. 
State affuirs are not to be brought before that 
council until the Consulta (the deputies ) shall 
have examined them and given its opinion. 
Ministers are to be responsible for the acts of 
their respective administration, and the subaltern 
officers are to be likewise accountable for the 
execution of the orders they may have received. 
The important affairs of the State are not to be 
submitted to the approbation of the sovereign 
until they shall have been discussed in the 
Council of Ministers. The latter are to appoint 
all public functionaries and officers, the con- 
suls-general, the governors, and the councillors 
of the Government, the professors of the 
university and provincial co!leges, the military 
commanders and officers, &c.; the Pope only 
reserves to himself the nomination of the cardi- 
nals, nuncios, &c. The Council of Ministers 
is to meet every week under the presidency of 
the Secretary of State. The latter is to be a 
cardinal, and his deputy a prelate; but the 
other Ministers may be indifferently clergymen 
or laymen. ‘Twenty-four auditors are attach- 
ed to the Council of Ministers. 

Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Parma, 
widow of the Emperor Napoleon, died on the 











17th of December last. By her decease the 
Duke of Lucca succeeds to the Duchy of 
Parma. Great discontent exists in his domin- 
ions, to keep down which, he has applied to the 
Austrian Government for troops. 


In Sicily affairs are in a terrible state. The 


| people at Palermo are in revolt against the 


government ; the streets are barricaded, and 
there have been several collisions between the 
people and the troops, in which the latter lost 
upwards of 60 men. On the 14th January, 4,500 
troops were dispatched from Naples to put 
down the insurrection. In the latter place there 
is also great excitement, and the Austrian 
government requested permission from the 
Pope, to march 30,000 troops through the do- 
minions of the Church, to assist in keeping 
quiet the Neapolitan population, but a peremp- 
tory refusal was given by the Pope. Letters 
from Turin state that the King had ordered an 
intrenched camp to be formed on the heights of 
Valenza to accommodate 30,000 troops, to de- 
fend the country against any attack of the 
Austrians. 

Christian VIIJ., King of Denmark, died on 
the 19th January. He was born 18th Septem- 
ber, 1786, and succeeded to the throne Decem- 
ber 3,1839. He married Princess Charlotte 
Frederica, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin in 1803, 
and was divorced from her in 1812. He 
afterwards married Princess Caroline of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. The Crown Prince, Frederick 
Charles Christian, was born October, 1808. 
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Poems. By James Russrit Lowei. Second 
Series. Cambridge: George Nichols. Bos- 
ton: B. B. Mussey & Co. 1848. 


The dedication of this volame, the sonnet on 
the succeeding page, and several of the pieces 
of rhyme, are in such bad taste, as to render it 
impossible to speak the truth of them without 
seeming discourteous. When an individual 
comes with his wife into a parlor, and launches 
forth into a history of their loves and suffer- 
ings, their hopes, trials, experiences, and the 
like, most people naturally prefer to sit apart 
and leave him to those whose duty it is to en- 
tertain such visitors. But the case is different 
when one comes thus before the public ; for the 
public is an entertainer who is not obliged to 
endure bores, and at whose parties no one has 
a right to appear in mourning, or in any af- 
fected mode of dress or speech, designed to 








NOTICES. 


attract attention to himself. Each one there 
must bring what he actually has in him of 
amusement and instruction, or he will be dis- 
covered to be an unwelcome intruder ; and it 
will be the duty of critics, who are the mar- 
shals of the saloons, to signify “ molliter,” as 
the law maxim has it, that his absence, or bet- 
ter behavior, would be desirable. 

There is no reason why Mr. Lowell should 
come with his affairs before the world in the 
character of a weeper andseeker. If he would 
avoid the affectation, and be a MAN, he might do 
infinitely better. All of us have our private 
griefs ; every man and woman, like Winifred 
Jenkins, have their secrets to expose ; but it is 
not generally thought noble or ama to nurse 
them, make capital out of them, and write 
rhyme about them. A man, especially, is call- 
ed upon to lay aside every weight, and resist 
the heartcracking shocks that flesh is heir to, 
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with a stubborn resolution. The great poets 
were those who, with all their sensitiveness, 
were able to bear the load of regrets with the 
strength and pride of youth; they did their 
work and left their tears to the biographers. 

The small poets, some of them, favor us with 
their autobiographies before they have done 
anything. It is an easily besetting affectation, 
now when we know so much of literary life in 
past days,to fancy ourselves poets, and scholars, 
and thinkers, and then to sit down under that 
agreeable delusion, and address our country- 
men. A great deal of labor is saved by it, and 
though we must always, one would suppose, 
have a secret misgiving that we were not 
Shakspeares and Miltons, yet we can, with very 
little merit, gather around us circles and cliques 
of admirers, who will make us extremely com- 
fortable. 

We wonder that Mr. Lowell, who is so full 
of bravery, and has such hatred of “shams,” 
does not consider that it would be far more 
manly in him to do something before asking so 
much sympathy of the candid reader. He can 
write, if he will try, we are willing to believe, 
much better than he has. He has an ear and 
an eye, but when it comes to thinking he falls 
at once into the slough of profundity ; and as 
for imagination, he seems either so slothful, or 
so cautious, that all he ever shows of himself 
isa peculiar state of affectedness which must 
be altogether foreign to the life of any soul of 
common perception and experience. Let him 
be as strong and brave as he can be, and talk 
about it less ; he will gain far more in the end. 
Whatever of real strength he brings to his 
work will be sure to manifest itself. The 
“ Present” seems to him “ poor and bare; so 
it does to us; but both we and he, and all of us, 
must labor and accomplish, whatsoever we do 
accomplish, for ourselves or our country, in 
this very: Present, in spite of its poverty and 
bareness. 

Coleridge, around whom probably the Pre- 
sent seemed as poor and bare as around any 
man living, found time to analyze the poetic 

nius in such a masterly way, that what he 

as written on the subject is a repository to 
which we may recur again and again for in- 
struction in the first principles of the poetic 
art. ‘ Imagery,” says he, “(even taken from 
nature, much more when transplanted from 
books, as travels, voyages and works of natural 
history,) affecting incidents; just thoughts; 
interesting personal or domestic feelings ; and 
with these the art of their combination, or inter- 
texture in the form of a poem; may all, by in- 
cessant effort, be acquired as a trade, by a man 
of talents and much reading, who has mistaken 
an intense desire of poetic reputation for a nat- 
ural poetic genius; the love of the arbitrary 
end for the possession of the peculiar means. 
* * * A-second promise of genius is the 
choice of subjects very remote from the private 








interests and circumstances of the writer him- 
self. At least I have found, that when the sub- 
ject is taken immediately from the author’s 
petentet Sensations and experiences, the excel- 
ence of a particular poem is but an equivocal 
mark, and often a fallacious pledge of genuine 
poetic power.” 

These opinions he then illustrates and en- 
forces, but with any to whom they are not 
intuitively apparent it is wasting speech to 
attempt to make them clearer. 

Poetry is a life; but it is, at the same time, 
an art. The naked record of experiences, emo- 
tions or perceptions does not alone constitute 
poetry. The poet must go out of himself and 
into his art; he must assume a character, 
which must be the reflection of his own, and 
must then work at his subject in the same way 
that a sculptor, painter, or musician works at 
his. Some of Burns’s most passionate songs 
were oangors for money, and while his own 
ragga thoughts were al! of other matters : 
iow completely he assuwes the artist ; affecta- 
tion rises to imaginative power; the unreal 
becomes more real than the real, and bears up 
the poet himself, so that he takes on a higher 
existence. This is pure poetic power, and 
such an ever-cumulative existence is the true 
life of the poetic soul. 

A young poet has much study before him to 
purge his head of shadows, and his heart of 
vanities, as well as much labor in the me- 
chanical departments of poetry, before he can 
deserve half the praise which he will receive 
from his friends, and from those who are will- 
ing to overlook radical defects, and see only 
occasional beauties in his verses. 


Chambers’s M roragg 54 Useful and Entertain- 
ing Knowledge. ston: Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln. 


This exceedingly interesting republication 
has reached its thirteenth number, which near- 
ly completes the first half of the entire work. 
Most of our readers are probably so well ac- 
quainted with its merit that we need occupy 
space here only to mention the gratifying cir- 
cumstance of its great popularity. hose 
whom the chances of life have placed in a po- 
sition where it is their duty to act as conserva- 
tors of literature, feel a keener joy in such 
things than other people ; it is to them not a 
little refreshing, after wandering through a 
cheap bookstore, and reading the titles adver- 
tised in the daily papers, and the regularly man- 
ufactured puffs, to find that so excellent a work 
as Chambers’s, for young readers, actually sells. 
It shows that there is yet a good supply of old- 
fashioned boys and girls in the country, and 
that the French novels, though they have over- 
run the land, have not yet gotten the field en- 
tirely to themselves. 
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Critical 


But these tracts are not for boys and girls 
only, nor need any reader pass them by because 
they are intended for “ the masses.” We plead 
guilty to having wasted the better part of an 
evening very agreeably with the “ Life of Henri 
Quatre,” the “ Anecdotes of Serpents,” “ An- 
ecdotes of Cats,” and the “Sister of Rem- 
brandt :” the Scotch are capital story-tellers, 
but poor metaphysicians. 

The work has an immense circulation abroad, 
the average weekly impressions being, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Messrs. Chambers 
on the cover, 115,000—an almost incredibly 
large number. Some sheets have reached 
200,000 ; and of one, the “ Life of Louis Phi- 
lippe,” they ol wee 280,470 copies. 

it is to be hoped the republication will have 
equal success, for so far as we have examined 
it, it seems most adinirably calculated, both in 
design and execution, to foster the love of knowl- 
edge and encourage a taste for healthy reading, 
aud thus secondarily for sound thinking. 


The Philosophy of Life, and Philosophy of 
Language, in a Course of Lectures. By 
Freperick Von Scuiecet. Translated from 
the German, by the Rev. A. J. W. Morri- 
son, M. A. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1848. 


The demand for exceedingly fine wire to be 
used in making temporary magnets for tele- 
graphic purposes, has in all probability been the 
inducing cause of the present republication. 
At all events, here is a quantity of the article ; 
sufficient, if it could be translated into the ma- 
terial form, to furnish al] the batteries now in 
operation in the country, or that will ever be 
needed when we have private and public lines 
between every city and village, and men ride 
on railreads through forests of posts and under 
skies of cobweb. The only difficulty would 
be, that the material itselfis drawn so very fine, 
that it would be, perhaps, impossible to produce 
any thread sufficiently attenuated to wind it, 
and so effect the necessary insulation. 

We can read the book, it is true; it exhibits 
a vast deal of reading and copiousness of illus- 
tration ; but the thread is often almost covered 
up in tedious explanations, and when clearly 
defined, is nothing worth tracing out. We 
rise from the perusal of a chapter with the 
feeling one experiences in escaping from the 
long-winded conversation of a dull, learned 
proser. 

So much for a general criticism. If we go 
much further, it is at the risk of being prosy 
also, for it is not possible to go into this wire- 
spinning operation and come out prepared to 
mannfacture solid cast-iron ideas. After look- 
ing steadily for an hour through the wrong end 
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ed to seeing everything brought into miniature, 
that common sights appear too large and rough ; 
besides, in order to skim out the fine particles 
in such a great dish of German soup, it would 
be necessary to make a sieve with very minute 
interstices—a painful operation, and not very 
profitable, since it would take a very protracted 
skimming to fish off wholesome particles 
enough to make a comfortable dinner for stom- 
achs accustomed to the full diet of our English 
literature and philosophy. 

Yet we would not be understood as wishing, 
from intolerance, or a prejudice against German 
philosophizing, to depreciate these Lectures. 
There is a great deal in them that is true and 
good, and indeed one migl.: be sure that any- 
thing from the pen of so thorough an under- 
stander and admirer of Shakspeare as Von 
Schlegel, would be marked by a substratum 
of common sense and right feeling, however 
crude and visionary it might appear on the sur- 
face. ‘There is nothing, it may be safely said, 
without the trouble of reading them, in these 
Lectures prejudicial to the state or to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

A witty friend of ours has adopted a humor- 
ous mode of classifying individuals in society, 
which may be equally expressive applied to 
books. He does it partly by signs and ges- 
tures. Thusof sucha one he says, “He isa 
pleasant man, but ”—here he imitates with his 
thumb and forefinger the action of a very mi- 
nute gimlet ; of another he observes, that “ his 
conversation did not particularly interest him ” 
—at the same time moving his hands as though 
he were turning a carpenter’s bit; and so on, 
through the several varieties of augers, from 
those of active motion, with which the work- 
man makes at each turn a complete revolution, 
to the enormous species which they use for 
perforating pump logs, and which require sev- 
eral violent efforts to carry round. 

Now Von Schlegel is a learned man, and, as 
we believe, a good one ; he writes with a great 
show of wisdom; yet for all this, we cannot 
read his speculations without being reminded 
of our friend’s whimsical comparison. He is “a 
pleasant man, but”—we seem to see the little 
industrious gimlet eating in with incessant 
rapidity. In brief, Von Schlegel, though a 
man to be respected for his learning and his 
character, is slightly a perforator; he drills a 
small hole through the two parietals and draws 
his fine wire quite through the brain—in at one 
side and out at the other. 

Observe how coolly the driving screw is at- 
tached in his preface :— 

“ These fifteen Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Life are intended to give, as far as possible, a 
full and clear exposition of the most interesting 
topics that can engage human attention. In 
the opening, they treat of the soul, first of all, 
as forming the centre of consciousness; and 





of a spy-glass, one’s eyes become so accusiom- 


secondly, of its co-operation with mind or spirit 
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in science, that is, the acquisition of a right 
knowledge of man and nature, and of their 
several relations to the Deity. ‘These matters 
occupy five Lectures of the whole series. The 
next three treat of the laws of Divine wisdom 
and providence, as discernible in outward na- 
ture, in the world of thought, and in the his- 
tory of mankind. The last seven contain an 
attempt to trace the development of man’s 
mind or spirit, both within himself and in sci- 
ence and public life. Tracing its gradual ex- 
pansion, as unfolded either by the legitimate 
pursuit of a restoration to original excellence, 
or by the struggle with the opposing spirit of 
the times, they follow the human race through 
its progressive gradations, up to the closing 
term of perfection.” 

Now, were it not necessary that some one 
should read a little further, and endeavor to 
offer a word or two of opinions and reasons 
therefor, we should for our own part cry, 
“ Heigho, here’s Philosophy!” and close the 
work here. The last sentence of the above 
would be as much as we should care to read, 
of such, for several days. But let us look into 
the opening chapter :— 

* Bat when philosophy would pretend to 
regard this long succession of ages and all its 
fruits, as suddenly erased from the records of 
existence, and for the sake of change would 
start afresh, so perilous an experiment can 
scarcely lead to any good result, but in all prob- 
ability, and to judge from past experience, will 
only give rise to numberless and interminable 
disputes.” rere 

it might be supposed. 

“Such an open space in thought—cleared 
from all the traces of an earlier existence (a 
smoothly polished marble tablet, as it were, the 
tabula rasa of a recent ephemeral philosophy )— 
would only serve as an arena for the useless 
though daring ventures of unprofitable specula- 
tion, and could never form a safe basis for solid 
thought, or for any permanent manifestation of 
intellectual life.” 

At this rate the reader must see that a 
cranium of ordinary thinness and density will 
soon be eaten through and through. It is very 
fatiguing to sit by the margin of a lazy stream 
and watch the chips and sticks that float along 
its surface. 

But whoever undertakes the volume will 
perceive before the end of the chapter, if the 
preface did not convince him, that he has a 
task before him. After defining the nature of 
man to be threefold, consisting of spirit, soul, 
and body, the author concludes :—* The spirit 
of man, like the soul, divides and falls asunder ; 
or, rather, is split and divided into two powers, 
or halves—the mind, namely, into understand- 
ing and will, the soul into reason and fancy. 
These are the four extreme points, or, if the 














expression be preferred, the four quarters of the 
inner world of consciousness.” 

From this itis pretty apparent to what degree 
of tenuity the wire is to be drawn, and how 
minutely the trephining operation is to be 
applied. 

n the next chapter, beginning with the soul, 
he considers “ the loving soul as the centre of 
moral life, and of marriage ;” in this there are 
many sensible observations, and those who like 
to have the stream run slowly and can amuse 
themselves with the chips, will find in it, as 
doubtless in the whole book, very agreeable 
pastime. 

German metaphysics are pleasant enough 
reading if one will only allow his mind to 
recoil and recover its natural elasticity ; indeed 
if one can study hem in this way, simply asa 
mental exercise, and keep the distinctions out 
of his head when he wishes to use it for profit 
or enjoy its power in contemplative revery, they 
will be to him refreshingexercise. But alas! 
how many lose themselves in those labyrinths 
of distinctions ; how many travel in them till 
they part with the delightful sense of novelty, 
and came to fancy themselves in the direct 
highway to great truths, while they are only 
making such progress as those who should 
canter new hobby-horses upon old familiar 
grounds. 


Scenes at Washington; a Story of the Last 
Generation. By A Crrizen or Battimore. 
Harper and Brothers. 


The first and most conspicuous part of the 
title of this volume is common, and does not 
sufficiently indicate its character. Few per- 
sons, after looking at the back of the book, 
would open it expecting to find a queer com- 
pound of Calvinistic faith, Democratic politics, 
and what was intended to be views of fashion- 
able society at Meng ory under the Jefferso- 
nian administration. The story is told with 
clearness, and the author is not affected in his 
style, though the characters all are in their 
manners. ‘They are a fanny set of people; 
unlike any ever were seen or heard of in the 
actual world. 

Still, the tale displays much more than com- 
mon ability. It is legitimately written. With- 
out exhibiting any great depth or warmth, it is 
very clear and logical, and is well sustained. 
Its politics are shallow and erroneous ; so also 
may possibly be the views it encourages in 
matters which come less directly under our 
notice ; it has likewise frequent provincialisms 
in style. But, in general, it is a very good re- 
ligious novel—one of the best of its kind. 
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